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“Shalt great (anoforle ie ti leriously 


innate with all the muséc of he workh”’ 
THE AMPICO re-enacts for you the actual playing of the great 
actress as originally played ona similar Pianoforte. Every 
elicate variation of touch, every subtle shade of expression,every 
personal characteristic is faultlessly reproduced. Greatest wonder 
in an age of wonders, the Ampico must be heard to be appreciated. 
It infinitely transcends the so-called “player-piano” which it 

supplants. — 


Aa MORN A 


as oD 


_ There is only one Ampico 
It is obtainable only in the following pianos: 
-_ KNABE . _CHICKERING 
el zines Bros. Marshall & Wendell 
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TIFFANY & GO. 


PEARLS JEWELRY WATCHES CLOCKS SILVERWARE 


KNOWN QUALITY 


Att MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE Prompt ATTENTION 


Fiera AVENUE & 3/2 STREET 
NEw YORK 
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“The Sound 
of Safety!” 








Owners of large, better-grade cars, in ever- 
increasing numbers, find the distinctive 
appearance of Vacuum Cup Cord Tires 
harmonizes perfectly with all other care- 


fully-chosen equipment. 


They also find that, no matter how wet the 
pavement, “The Sound of Safety” of the 
Vacuum Cup Tread means absolute skid- 
immunity without loss. of momentum or 


power. 


While in the matter of miles, Vacuum Cup 
Cord Tires roll on and on to new and grati- 


fying record averages. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. OF AMERICA, Inc., 


JEANNETTE, PA. 


Direct Factory Branches and Service Agencies Throughout the World 
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A New and Finer Kind of 
Six - Cylinder Performance 


Until you see the New Series 
Chalmers Six, you can have no 
real conception of the wonderful 
value it is. 


Until you drive it, you cannot know 
the great new advance it represents 
in fine six-cylinder performance. 


All ‘the splendid properties for 
which the six, as a type, is prized, 
are here developed to a nearer point 
of perfection. 

The power-flow is even more 
smooth; the blending of cylinder 
impulses more complete; the accel- 


eration more spirited; and the flex- 
ibility is pure delight. 

Not only the famous Chalmers 
engine, but the entire car, has been 
the subject of a solid year of engi- 
neering scrutiny and refinement. 
This is, in our opinion, the finest- 
performing six we have ever built 
—a car of enticing comfort and 
surpassing beauty. 


Every mile you travel in it confirms 
again the remarkable value indicated 
by its size and appearance, and the 
details of its finish and equipment. 


All Models Equipped with Disc Steel Wheels and Cord Tires 
Five Passenger Touring Car, $1395; Seven Passenger Touring Car, $1495; Roadster, 
$1345 ; Coupe, $1995 ; Sedan, $2295. These prices f. 0.b. factory, Revenue tax to be added 


Detroit, 


Windsor, 


Chalmers Motor Car 


Company, 


Chalmers Motor Company of Canada, Limited, 


Michigan 


Ontario 
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CHALMERS 





ARROW 7 COLLAR 


INTRODUCTION FOR SPRING AND 
SUMMER IS A COLLAR MADE IN 
A NEW WAY -A LIGHT FLEXIBLE 
COLLAR THAT IS NEW IN STYLE 
& VERY COMFORTABLE IN WEAR 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO. INC. _AZAKERS, TROY,N.Y. 
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“Well?” 
“It wouldn’t have been ‘well’ if we hadn’t both been driving on Kelly-Springfield Cords!” 


No only will the new Kelly Kant-Slip Cord tire 
help the driver to keep his car under control on 
slippery streets, but it will give him the long, unin- 
terrupted mileage which Kelly users have come t0 
expect as a matter of course. Best of all, you caf 
now buy Kellys for no more than you would have! to 
pay for ordinary tires. 
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Withthe | 
New"D-H”’ Engine 
and Compensating Springs 


—dwarfs all former conceptions of motor 
car ability. It is the first American-made 
car to attain every fine car attribute with- 
out any of the usual mechanical compli- 
cations or service complexities. 


Stutz always has had distinctive charm — 
the virility of the thoroughbred. To this 
now is added a wealth of comfort and 
an increased range of performance that 
surpass anything heretofore character- 
istic even of the Stutz. 


Here for the first time the flexibility, 
vibrationless silence, power and pick-up 
of high-strung multi-cylindered motors 
is combined with rugged simplicity that 
can withstand the hardest use without 
the least fear of consequences. 


The Stutz—with the “D-H” engine and 
Compensating Spring Suspension — real- 
izes the very peak of motoring satisfaction 
in a car so fundamental that it is vir- 
tually independent of service attention. 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR COMPANY OF AMERICA, Inc. 
Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 
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8 GEIERE has been more 
#avem) advance in the art of 
ire making in the past 
five years than in almost any 


other one thing. 

That so many of these advances 
originated with the makers of 
U. S. Tires is perhaps aside from 
the point. 

Theconcernof thecar owner him- 
self is how he is going to benefit. 

* * * 

If tire manufacturers make no 
attempt to outrival each other in 
quality, where does the tire user get 
his consideration? 

The makers of United States 
Tires urge upon everybody—manu- 
facturer and dealer alike—a new 
kind of competition. 

Let us compete for more and 
more public confidence. 











For the production of United States Tires there 
is erected and operating the greatest group of 
tire factories in the world. 


A leadership that has recorded itself with 
the public. The outstanding example of 
what faithful quality and sound econ- 
omy can do when it is patient enough 
to prove itself to a whole nation. 











United States Tires 
are Good Tires 







Fifty-three 





Factories 
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U. S. Royal Cord Tires © 


United States @®) Rubber Company 





Rubber Organization in the World 


WW 





THE TIRE COMPETITION OF 
TOMORROW 


Let us compete for higher and 
higher quality. 
Let us compete for still more 
dependable public service. 


This has been the devel- 
oped U. S. Policy over a 
period of many yeats. 


Today at present. 
prices U.S. Tires 
are the biggest 
money’s wort 
any motorist 
ever rode 
upon. 







The Oldest and Largest Two-hundred and 


thirty-five branches 
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LL YOU need is just one ride 
behind the wheel of a 6-66 
and you will realize instantly 

the comfort and economy of vast 
reserve power. Then, too, you will 
understand why this car has won 
for itself the tithke— Master of the 
Highway. 


The New 
6-66 Lakewood, 7-Passenger Touring - $2195 
6-66 Larchmont II, Sport Type - - - 2245 
6-66 Daytona, 3-Passenger Roadster - 2495 





Take this ride today. Get out in 
the open where you can experience 
the joy of truly responsive power, 
perfect spring suspension, and 
steady restful riding qualities. Then, 
remind yourself that this is the car 
—the champion of them all—that 
you can now buy for $2195. 


6-66 Prices 


6-66 Sedan, 7-Passenger - - - - - - $3155 
6-66 Limousine, 7-Passenger - - - - 3350 
6-66 Coupe, 5-Passenger - - - - - - 3100 


All Prices F.O.B. Factory, Tax Extra. Cord Tires Standard Equipment on all Models 
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n Gnnovation |! 
The SleepCoat 


APPLIED U.S.A. 


ERE is something absolutely original—built Guaranteed fast vat-dyed. Stylish designs that have 

for your comfort. The Faultless Sleepcoat, made Faultless Nightwear the choice of men who 

a pantsless Pajama. Tailored like a coat; appreciate Comfort and Style. Made in a variety of 
knee length ; open from neck to hem, with convertible materials of merit at a wide range of prices. For 
high or low neck. Some with smart Raglan sleeves. lounging, Trousers can be supplied to match the 
Made of silk-like fabrics in white and colors. Sleepcoat. 








Rest assured- 


Faultless 


SINCE 188l 


Pajamas..2Night Shirts 


The NIGHT wear of a Nation! 


E.ROSENFELD &CO. 
hig BALTIMORE NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Originators of the famous Faultless Regulation, Buttonless, 
One Piece Pajama, Colossal, Hotel and Invalid Shirts. 
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| This illustration 
and the Street Line 
Y are being featured 
in the smartest 
shops in cities every- 

where. 
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4 Men who like the weave of oxford 
Ni cloth, but make objection to its weight, 
will find a shirt that suits them to the 
eighteenth tee in Kentstreet. It is cut 


Rs KENTSTREET 


is durable but light. This fine material 
is used throughout to produce the 
Kentstreet shirt in nine different styles 
—all of which are quite as suitable on 
the street as over the week-end. 








ot from zephyrox, the new Ide oxford that 


Kentstreet is one of the Street Line, a special grouping of Ide shirts with soft collars. These 
M) shirts are executed in a variety of fine materials with characteristic Ide styling and work- 
manship. They include many exclusive features—the smart Ide cricket cuff, for instance, 


which can be turned back over its button to prevent soiling and save wear. 
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HIGKOK 
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Many other HICKOK Buckles with HICKOK Belts complete—$r.00, S DVB Z < 2 RRR IALILIOST LILI ST SS ST LTS SLISLIT mA 
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Makers 
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1.50; 2.00; 2.50; 3.00; 4.00; 5.00; 6.00 and upto $36.00 inU.S. A. 4 Bilt es : 
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The Highest Expression 
of Fine Art in Belt Making 


ie ipriren Belts and Buckles are masterpieces of the Fine Art of Belt 
Making. Smartly designed and executed by “The Famous HICKOK 
Belt Makers”, they offer to discriminating men and boys all that could be 
desired in belts and buckles. 


An elaborate assortment of patterns—a stride in advance of the times— 
is always in evidence at HICKOK Shops. HICKOK Belts and Buckles are 
GUARANTEED to satisfy enaiudy, and HICKOK Buckles HOLD. 


Fashion says as must have a belt for every suit if you would be correct 
—and certainly a HICKOK Belt and Buckle. 


HICKOK Belts make most appropriate gifts for every occasion. 
HICKOK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S. A. 


NEW YORK SHOW ROOM: 200 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO OFFICE: 424 South Wells Street 
CANADIAN FACTORY: Hickok Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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RAECROFT (above) 


Heavy Sterling Silver HICKOK Buckle, hand-burnished énitial and 
border, with genuine Cowhide HICKOK Belt, $2.50 in U. S. A. 
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ARTCROFT (above) 


Heavy Silver Front HICKOK Buckle, hand-burnished initial and 
border, with genuine Cowhide HICKOK Belt, $2.00 in U. S. A. 












You will find HICKOK Belts and DTC “HICKOK JUNIOR” Selts and 
Buckles on sale at all leading Men’s Buckles for BOYS—same as Dad’s 
Wear and Department Stores. If you —and more reasonably priced. 
cannot purchase them in your local- WRITE for a copy of 

ity, write to us. Q aK A+ “BELT ETIQUETTE” 

















Look for the name HICKOK on the 
Belt and Buckle. It is your protection. 






No. 2810 (above) 


Heavy Sterling Silver HICKOK Buckle, 14 kt. Gold inlay, band. 
ave stripes, with genuine Sealskin HICKOK Belt, $6.50 in 











Belts & Buckles 
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New Haven, Conn. Lawrence, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. Worcester, Mass. 











«Guaranteed to be of Winchester Quality” 





WIN CHESTER 


TRADE MARK 


Golf Clubs 


OR the 1922 season golfers’ headquarters presents 

the Winchester line of golf clubs—made especially 
to our specifications, in one of the world’s most modern 
club-making plants. Each club bears our unqualified 
guarantee. 

































The wooden clubs have improved ‘“‘steely’’ shafts, of selected 
second-growth hickory, fitted to heads of persimmon wood. 
The irons have steel heads as well as heads of Monel metal 
[the stainless, rustless metal], in models personally used and 
autographed by internationally famous golfers: Vardon, Ray, 
Hagen, Hutchison, Brady, and others. 


A selection of golf bags that we believe to be the most com- 
plete in this country including a new superconstructed side- 
opening bag with compartment large enough to hold sweater, 
knickers, shoes, etc. 


Golf balls—all the popular makes and standards. 


Three Hundred Models to Select From 


Our golf stocks will include over 300 models of wooden clubs 
and irons, assuring a model to conform to every individual 
style of play. An unusually complete selection of ladies’ clubs 
and clubs for left-handed players. 

Special autograph models of drivers, brassies, spoons, midirons, mashies, 
niblicks and putters of Ray, Vardon and Hutchison. Mashies that are 
copies of Hagen’s, Brady's jiggers, Sherwood’s niblicks and Sargent’s 
putters are some of the many models you have to choose from. 

Even the new Braeburn clubs at $3.50 are offered in a complete selec- 
tion of models. The Pickwick clubs at $2—a line designed especially 
for beginners, are exceptionally strong and serviceable, and have the 
same balance and “‘feel’’ that characterize the higher priced clubs. 


WINCHESTER 


“‘ Sportsmen’s Headquarters 


47 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 


Springfield, Mass. Providence, R. I. 
Troy, N. Y. Pawtucket, R. I. 
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[nTERIOR. DECORATIONS 








VANITY FAIR 


41 East 55th St 
“New York 


The Breakfast Room meets 
a teal psychological need, 
particularly when it brings 
indoors, as a background 
for the day’s work, the very 
spirit of the garden. 
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disdale Shop 


Tar. 
Complete 
Sportwear for Women 
Fascinating Sport Clothes 
and Knitted Costumes that 
| aptly reflect the Distinct- 
ive Charm of Youthfulness 
and Exclusive Smartness. 


Prices Most Conservative 
Correspondence Solicited 


677 FIFTH AVENUE 








NEW YORK 
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- PAR AUCTION 


ARALYSIS of BIDS 
and Lu ‘YY 
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2 New Ones 


Now Ready 


for your next evening 
at Auction 





Are you still playing Auction in the dark? 


HERE is no need to. Just in- 
vite Milton C. Work, the great 
international authority to deal 


| you a set of hands, tell you the 


par score you should get and then 
play them over for you his way. 


That is possible with Par Auction 
Cards and Mr. Work’s book ‘“‘An- 
alysis of Bids and Play” for 


Packs 3 and 4 just out. 


Your auction evening will never 
be spoiled by a run of bad luck, 


for with Par Auction the hands | 


are synchronized to balance the 
score in 12 deals. The luck of 
the deal is eliminated. Every 
hand is interesting, every one’s 
chance the same. 


Par Auction Cards, Series B, Packs 3 and 4. 

$1.50 each pack, also Series A, Packs 1 and 2. 

$1.50 each pack. “Analysis of Bids and Play” $1.00. 
Par Auction Score Cards 25c. 


Par Auction de luxe in handsome Morocco leather case, gold clasp, 2 packs of cards 


and score pad $10. 


Obtainable wherever playing cards are sold, or send to us direct. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 


With the new issue Par is given for each deal. 














| Announces the Opening of the most 
artistic Beauty Salon in New York 


675 Fifth Avenue (at53d St.) 
PERMANENT HAIR WAVING 


Just like a Marcei 
HAIR BOBBING 
HAIR DRESSING  MANICURING 
FACIAL and SCALP TREATMENT 
HAIR TINTING CHIROPODY 
by skilled artists and operators 
Hair Goods and Ornaments 
of the finest quality 


“CINQUIEME AVENUE” PERFUME 
A New Creation 
made expressly for my clientele 
“VIOLINETTE” The hair net supreme 
real hair in all colors. $1.50 per doz 
Mail Orders Filled 





Permanent Hair Wave Specialist 


675 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Telephone: Plaza 15 
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Whalley- Ford Ltd. 


LONDON 
Best British Footwear 


10 EAST 44th STREET 


NEW YORK 
(3d floor) 





English Brogues $12.00 
Patent Kid Dancing Oxford $12.50 


It is a known fact that quality and modest 
prices are always associated with 


WHALLEY-FORD LTD. 
Write for Catalog 
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NORFOLKS 
DEVELOPED OVER THE 
TRADITIONAL LINES OF 
ENGLISH JACKETS. 
FORTY-FIVE 
DOLLARS AND MORE 


CUSTOM FINISH 
READY- T0O-PUT-ON 
TAILORED AT FASHION PARK 


FINCIILIEY 


5West 46th. Street 























The Importance 
of Being Right 


Vanity Fair’s chief function 
in life is to keep en rapport 
with the best and smartest of 
the myriad things that people 
| buy, wear, use or admire. 








| So not only does it offer you 
the services of its competent 
shoppers, but it gives you the 
benefit of its discrimination. 
If you’re not sure that the 
thing you want is right or in 
good taste, ~ve’ll tell you. 
And if you want it, we’ll buy 
it for you without charge. 





Vanity Fair Shoppers 
| 19 W. 44th St., New York City 


NEW YORK 
- 
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Our Artist’s Impression of Florence Mills Dancing Under the Big Water- 
melon at the Plantation 


The Fashions 


and Pleasures 


of New York 


By JOHN McMULLIN 


IGHT life in New York is a very 
{ extraordinary and interesting phase 

of American life. Our after-mid- 
night entertainments are more character- 
istic of America than the amusements 
presented to us before that hour, and in 
America, unlike other countries of the 
world, night life is not a fungus growth 
imported to amuse the stranger within 
our gates. It is enjoyed by all of us 
and it is for ourselves that it has been 
manufactured. In Paris, Cairo, and 
Berlin, they boast that it is only the 
foreigner who goes to the cabarets and 
that it is for them a most unusual ex- 


| perience to go once or twice in a life- 
| time to such places. 


This is not the case in New York—we 


| all go to the smartest and newest cab- 


arets. Who does not know now that 
the Plantation is the latest on the list 
and that if by chance you have not 
seen Florence Mills and her coloured 
troupe do their fantastic dances and 
serenades you are not “in it”. All the 


modernists and musicians, you know, 


are mad about this new phase of the | 


development of coloured talent. 


In addition to the Plantation the | 


smartest round of cabarets includes, first 
of all, the Rendezvous, with the famous 
Miss Gilda Gray who does the most 


remarkable and most authentic Hawaii- | 


an dance there is anywhere. Then there 
is the Beaux Arts cabaret with Veronica 
who does a South Sea Island stunt, 
Ted Lewis’s place with his jazz band 
is a riot of sound and he is a show in 
himself. At the Russian Inn, on 37th 


Street, the ex-captain of a Russian sub- | 


marine sings his Russian songs to de- 
light and charm the supper guests. And 
the food is extremely good. 

The French speak of luxury and ex- 


travagance as elegance and though we | 


have no word in English that quite ex- 
presses this phase of life, we have the 
phase itself. In fact, New York is one 
of the most luxuriant and extravagant 
(Concluded on page 16) 


























This luxurious 
garment is grand- 
father’s night 
shirt which was 
made by Kaskel 
& Kaskel in 1867 








S000C 


>—000c 


3000C 





—000¢ 


Bon Voyage Box 
On Sailing Day 


Makes the most acceptable gift to the 
traveler, Dainties that contribute de- 
lightful additions to the impromptu 
tea on deck, Varied assortments of 
Dean’s Cakes, Candies and other 
2 delicacies specially packed to retain 
f) their freshness throughout the voy- 
ag. BG BW BW $2.75 to $40.00. 


Price List on Request 


628 Fifth Ave., New York 


5000C 
5000C 





5000C— Cc 


























| 1 Established in 1839 A 











McCutcheon’s 


For the Man 
Shirts, Collars and | 


||| Neckwear—Pajamas, 
Socks, and Under- 


| 
| wear—Sweaters, Golf 
| 
| 


Hose, etc.—All at 
the lowest prices con- 
sistent with quality. 


Jas. McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Ave.and 34th St., New York 





Established 
1855 

















IN 


SPALD 





FOOT WEAR 


| —for Street 
—for Sport 


Spalding shoes are made in 
Spalding factories, where 
designing is an art and con- 
struction a science. 





A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
| | 523 Fifth Avenue 211 So. State Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 

Philadelphia Seattle 
San Francisco Los Angeles 


Cleveland 
Oakland 
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The Dansant* 


No. 1165 


OR the man who would be smart, this Dance Oxford 

is acclaimed by Fashion experts the smartest Oxford 

in years. Cut in one piece of Patent Kid, without seams. 
Complete new catalogue ready for your asking. 
A new quality standard not governed by price. 


Exclusively 





1480 Broadway 
New York 
































ham Lolldlonefbo: 


entlemenJailors 


FORMAL 
BUSINESS 
SPORTS 


522 tifth venue at 44*ired 
Deww York 
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Agents for Brigg & Sons’ 

(London) Walking Sticks, 

Umbrellas, Crops, etc. 
IMPORTING CO. 

6 East 45th St., New York 


M M PIPES 


Their quality cannot be questioned 


Made in England of selected, aged roots of 
the Tree Heath or Bruyére. They have no 
attachable or detachable cleaning device. 
They are just plain, old-fashioned Pipes, and 
we believe them to be the best it is possible 
to make. 
Two finishes—Natural and Bruyére 
$6. and $7. 


A very limited number of Straight Grain Pipes at higher prices 















































The: last word in luxury and chic is the hansom cab mounted on 
a Renault motor car 


The Fashions 


and Pleasures 


of New York 


(Continued from page 15) 


cities in the world. The huge scale on 
which it is built is the greatest contri- 
bution to the architecture of the world 
since the XVIII century. And then, we 
have every great shop in the world 
represented here. The American hotel 
is the pattern on which the rest of the 
world has remodelled its inns and 
taverns. 

Everything new and smart is to be 
seen in New York, no matter from 
where it comes. Have you seen the 
wonderful Renault car which is adapted 
from the old fashioned hansom? It is 
quite the smartest motor in New York. 
Any day you may see it at Renault’s 
shop at Fifth Avenue and 56th Street. 
It is one of the latest French designs. 

Another point of fashion which you 
may not know is that mural paintings, 
decorative panels and screens are con- 
sidered much more interesting nowa- 
days for house decorations than framed 
pictures. In almost all beautiful mod- 
ern houses there is a room with painted 
walls or panels made expressly for the 
room. It is a revival of the Italian 
fresco. The idea is growing that it is 


preferable to decorate an entire wall 
space rather than break the space up 
by hanging many framed pictures, 
which produces a spotty effect. 

There are several people abroad who 
have achieved great fame for their 


mural decorations such as Joseph Sert 
and Leon Bakst. In this country Rob- 
ert Chanler and Caro Delvaille have 
become famous in the same manner. If 
you are not familiar with this sort of 
decoration you should see Chanler’s ex- 
hibition at the Kingore Gallery. One of 
his decorative screens, which is after all 
nothing but a fragment of fresco put to 
this use, is shown at the bottom of this 
page. Chanler is one of our great 
American artists, considered so by all 
the world. Many of his things are in 
London and Paris where people go in 
for this form of decoration more ex- 
tensively than we do. Modern artists 
are not encouraged in this country as 
they are abroad, and their work is not 
used to advantage in our houses as 
it is in Europe. 

Another item that we feel bound to 
mention in this article, though it has 
nothing to do with either a fashion or 
pleasure is Shaw’s play, Back to 
Methuselah at the Garrick Theatre. 
It is a great experience and another 
high-water mark of the Theatre 
Guild’s efforts. It has drawn the most 
interesting and serious audience we have 
ever seen in New York. It is impossible 
to criticize or give you an idea of this 
play in this column, in fact, we would 
not attempt to criticize it. We recom 
mend it. 




















Robert Chanler, one of our foremost American artists, is show- 
ing among other decorations this marvelous screen at the 


Kingore Gallery, 


Fifth Avenue. 
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By 
BEVERLY NICHOLS 


A novel of young England— 
a brilliant story of life at Ox- 
ford after the War. It offers 
many striking comparisons to 
“This Side of Paradise”, and 
“The Beginning of Wisdom”. 


“The story is engaging, 
humorous, and delightfully 
youthful.” The Outlook 


“At last! Here 
novel that will live!” 
London Observer 


At all Booksellers, $1.75 


HENRY HOLT & CO. 


19 West 44th St. New York 


is a 
The 
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KIMONO 


iH 
Will Kimono start a furore in this 
country to be compared with the 
sensation it has made in England 
and Japan? 


We consider ourselves greatly 
privileged in our acquisition of the 
American rights to this greatly 
coveted novel. Kimono is not just 
another story of love and cherry 
blossoms in Japan. In addition to 
its thoroughly unusual story of 
mixed marriage with its conflict 
and suspense, it is a significant 
and powerful sociological study. 


HINA 


In spite of its disclosures of the 
evils of the Yoshiwara system and 
the subjection of woman in Japan, 
it is, as The Japan Advertiser it- 
self says: “A brilliant work of art 
and profoundly moral in its pur- 
pose”. And the London Times 
Literary Supplement writes: “The 
flesh uncompromisingly exposed 
by Mr. Paris does not inflame the 
senses. He does not say that the 
women are wicked, he leaves you 
to see for yourself that what they 
are forced to do is ugly”. 


Kimono must not be regarded as 
a sensational tour de force. Such 
worth while critics as Rebecca 
West, Rose Macauley, The London 
Athenaeum, Raymond Radclyffe in 
the New Witness, The Manchester 
Guardian, etc., etc., in effect, unite 
in calling Kimono a novel of 
genuine importance. 


At all bookstores ($2.00) or direct 
from the publishers. : 
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By JOHN PEALE BISHOP 


T is the customary thing to say of 
Walter de la Mare that, among the 
living poets of England, he is most 

skilled in conditions of magic. But Mr. 
John Gould Fletcher, with a nice desire 
to have nothing whatsoever to do with 
a word associated in his mind with Vic- 
torian criticism, would have us believe 
that all the term means in this connec- 
tion is that Mr. de la Mare is a better 
craftsman than most. He will have it 
that the poet’s traffickings have been 
with the thesaurus, not with demons; 
that delicate as his ears are, they have 
not been licked by the dragons. 

And yet it seems to me a good deal 
more apt to refer certain of Mr. de la 
Mare’s qualities to the magician than 
to the artisan. For is there not, in 
certain poets, a power to so order words 
that they become an incantation, pro- 
ducing an effect out of all proportion to 
their strict meaning? 

Not poppy nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world 
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet 
sleep 
Which thou owedst yesterday. 

Lines such as these, even when torn 
from their context, have a portentous 
sound; the senses are troubled, and it 
seems that a statement has been made, 
obscure but of vast and terrible import. 
There is something here beyond music, 
though doubtless the effect has been 
produced by an arrangement of sounds 
and by the vague associations called 
up by each word. This power to en- 
chant the intellect and steep it in a 
vinic drowsiness Mr. de la Mare has, 
though to be sure in a paler and milder 
fashion. 

Hear the strange lutes on the green 
banks 

Ring loud with grief and delight 

Of the dim-silked, dark-haired musicians 

In the brooding silence of night. 

There seems no gainsaying that these 
verses from Arabia are unearthly in col- 
our, sorcerous in sound. Of course a 
tremendous amount of water, some 
blood and a few bottles of laudanum 
and whiskey have flowed beneath the 
bridges since the Romantic Movement 
got under way, and there are now many 
masters in magic to whom a poet when 
young may put himself to school; but 
there is something here beyond crafts- 
manship and more than an inherited at- 
titude of wonder. The vision has the 
slow uncertain quality of things seen 
in a dream, as if it were a recovered 
recollection of a boy’s daydream, brood- 
ing over a book of Arabiari tales. The 
commonplace has been made strange, 
not only through art, but by the green 
corrosions of time. 

At his best—and like all romanticists 
he is seldom at his best—Mr. de la Mare 
is never far from the mind of a child. 
Not that he has anything in common 
with the present cult of naiveté, which 
presents a sophisticated vision with a 
crude, childish drawing and the colours 
of a cheap paint box. Rather he brings 
all the resources of a mature art to the 
bodying forth of the remembered im- 
pressions of his first years, years sen- 
sitive to wonder, delighted by the gray 
curl of a willow leaf or the gilded shin- 
ing of a bird. Love is a lad with broken 
wing, Death a mobled shape that moves 
dimly between twilight and dusk, War 
no news for a child to hear. Mature 
experience is a horror to be charmed 
away by the rattle of foolish bells or 
by the playing of chamber music. 
Something has drawn away his vigour, 


Poets in Prose 
The Latest Work of Walter de la Mare and John Dos Passos 


incapacitated his mind to deal with life 
soundly. Childhood is the only refuge 
left in a world so gross and so scien- 
tifically explored. 


“The Memoirs of a Midget” 


WW a way, it is a child’s world that is 
presented in the Memoirs of a Mid- 
get. Miss M. has the separateness, the 
wonder, the bewilderment, even the 
petulance of a child, qualities which are 
preserved for her by her minute size. 
“My eyes,” she says, “dazzled in colours. 
The smallest marvels of flowers and 
flies and beetles and pebbles, and the 
radiance that washed over them, would 
fill me with a mute, pent-up rapture 
almost unendurable. Butterflies would 
settle quietly on the hot stones beside 
me as if to match their raiment against 
mine. If I proffered my hand, with 
quivering wings and horns that would 
uncoil their delicate tongues and quaff 
from it drops of dew or water. Bees 
would rest there, the panniers of their 
thighs laden with pollen; and now and 
then a wasp, his jaws full of wood or 
meat. When sunbeetles or ants drew 
near, they would seem to pause at my 
whisper, as if hearkening. As if in their 
remote silence pondering and sharing 
the world with me.” The illusion of a 
world tinily seen and delicately heard 
is never for an instant broken. Ordi- 
nary human beings appear monstrously 
gross; their actions are those of stupid, 
brutish giants. A strangeness of vision 
pervades the whole book; for not only 
does the Midget keep, in the eyes of 
the reader, a small unearthly air, but 
the commonplace men and women 
around her, being seen from so lowly a 
height, become unaccountably queer. 
Even Mr. Anon, the dwarf who tries 
for the Midget’s love and is only a few 
inches her superior in height is for her 
“like one of those strange creatures 
which thrust themselves out of the sleep 
world into the mind’s wakefulness; 
vividly, darkly, impress themselves upon 
consciousness, and then are gone.” 

But, despite her size, Miss M. is very 
much the woman. She has the arro- 
gance of a woman who knows herself to 
be, in her own fragile way, very lovely; 
she has the pettishness of one who 
knows she suffers under an insuperable 
physical disadvantage. With her ser- 
pent-like dart, she is remarkably like 
an old fashioned spinster; indeed it is 
difficult to remember that, when her 
memoirs come to an end, she is very lit- 
tle over twenty. 

And yet the passions and troubles of 
a mature world are for her as remote 
and unaccountable as if she were a child. 
Love is a bodiless desire: her own affec- 
tions are: fixed on her landlady’s 
daughter; she looks toward her own 
dwarfish lover eagerly and without 
warmth. Death is as bewildering and 
crazy a terror at twenty-one as when, 
a child, she had stumbled on the car- 
cass of a dead mole. Young men com- 
mit suicide, hopeless or weary of de- 
sire; Mr. Bowarter chases after scarlet 
petticoats, and dies beyond the sea; 
Fanny miarries for money: life goes on 
around her in a remote and mysterious 
grossness, and no one in her history 
satisfies his longing. 

The heart of Miss M.’s mystery is 
not to be plucked out; the intention of 
the book is kept cautiously obscure. 
But I expect that the Memoirs of the 
Midget might, mutatis mutandis, serve 
as an autobiography, and that if the 

(Continued on page 126) | 
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A fascinating story of world 
politics in 1934, by the 
author of “The Great 
Impersonation”’ 


THE GREAT 
PRINCE SHAN 


By 
E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


Germany hated E. Phillips Op- 
penheim, because he was the first 
writer of fiction to proclaim the 
Teutonic menace. Will the League 
of Nations and the disarmament 
agreements remove all threats of 
war, or will Oppenheim again prove 
to be a true prophet? ‘The Great 
Prince Shan” makes an absorbing 
tale that will rank with Oppen- 
heim’s finest stories of international 
intrigue. Fourth printing. $2.00 


“Cosmo Hamilton’s Best 
Book’’—Harper’s Bazar 


THE RUSTLE 
OF SILK 


y 
COSMO HAMILTON 


Sir Philip Gibbs says: “ ‘The 
Rustle of Silk’ is the best novel of 
post-war conditions that has yet 
been written. So many of the char- 
acters are recognisable that it will 
be interesting to see who fits the 
cap. The heroine is a most extraor- 
dinary young woman and in spite 
of myself I liked her.” $1.90 


For Sale At All Booksellers 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


PUBLISHERS - - BOSTON 




















The Beautiful 


and Damned 


“No finer study of 
the relations be- 
tween boy husband 
and girl wife has 
been given us in | 
American fiction.” 
— Henry Seidel 
Canby in The Lit- 
erary Review; New 
York Evening Post. 
“We know no re-_ | 
cent novel that is a | 
keener study of the | 
relations between 
young husband and | 
wife.” | 
—John Clair | 
Minot in the Bos- | 
ton Herald 


By F. Scott Fitzgerald | 


Author of 
“This Side of Paradise” 


At all bookstores, $2.00 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
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k) By Joan Conquest 
The most enthralling tale of passion and ro 


mance 
that has appeared for years, giving a glowing wi 
intimate picture of the Egyptian desert. $2. 


At All Booksellers or 
THE MACAULAY COMPANY, a 


15-17 West 38th St., New York 
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“Morning Sunlight” Emil Carlsen, N.A. 


1892-1922 


For thirty years 
devoted to the sale of 


PAINTINGS 


by 
AMERICAN 
ARTISTS 


Anniversary number of **Art Notes” 
mailed on request 
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450 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Books? 


If you want to know about the best 
current books in general— 


If you want information on any 
particular book— 


If you want us to buy a book for 
you (without fee)— 


Vanity Fair Book Department 
19 West 44th St., New York 














AARON’S ROD 


By D. H. LAWRENCE 


The final volume in the monu- 
mental series of novels consisting of 
THE RAINBOW, WOMEN IN 
LOVE and AARON’S ROD. 


The books deal with the relation 
of man and wife, the passional 
Struggle between the sexes that char- 
acterizes our day. Through his men 
and women, Lawrence, without ever 
any dull sermonizing, or drawing of 
parallels, or philosophizing, expresses 
the agitations and soul-upheavals of 
the whole of modern life. He makes 
poignant drama of even mere con- 
Versation. $2.01 


THOMAS SELTZER, 5 W, 50th St., New York 

















The best book on Auction ever written 


AUCTION BRIDGE 
STANDARDS 


By WILBUR C. WHITEHEAD 
Limp cloth, pocket size, $2.00 
STOKES, Publisher 











Notes on Painting and Sculpture 


Comments on the Current Exhibitions in New York 
By PEYTON BOSWELL 


HERE was only one Tragic Turnip 

at the show oi the Society of 

Independent Artists on top of the 
Waldorf-Astoria this year. Since the 
sculpture in the exhibition limited it- 
self to this one jibe at all the traditions 
of plastic art, it is feared the Inde- 
pendents are becoming unduly sedate 
and — fearful prospect! — academic. 
As a matter of fact, those who went 
to the show to see “freak art” this year 
stood a good chance of remaining to 
pray at the shrine of the conventional. 
For with its increasing years the 
Independent’s society is unconsciously 
growing more conservative, in propor- 
tion as it is showing work which is 
better, particularly in the matter of 
technical achievement. 

The critic who went adventuring for 
masterpieces, watching his soul mean- 
while to note its reactions, had a wide 
range to cover at this particular dis- 
play, for it was three times bigger than 
any regular exhibition of the National 
Academy. To satisfy those fond of 
facts, it is recorded that there were 
eight hundred and forty-five works 
shown—oils, sculptures, pastels, water 
colours and drawings. And they ranged 
from an Irish landscape with a figure 
by the renowned Robert Henri to a 
group of drawings of religious subjects 
by the eleven-year old Marie Kempton 
—Robert and Marie both being strictly 
academic in their work. 

It is always the chief reward of the 
Independents’ show to find some original 
expression, sometimes naive, again 
personal and lovely in colour or de- 
sign. Toshi Shimizu’s In Chop Suey 
was one of these experiences in naivete, 
his picture being appalling in its 
realism, a slumming adventure in itself. 
Blanche Lazzell’s Roofs was another 
gratification, for its exquisite glowing 
colour and its very personal way of 
looking at a cluster of rooftops down 
Provincetown way. 


NE of the trio who has contributed 

most to the success of that sub- 
limated Russian vaudeville entertain- 
ment, the Chauve Souris, is Nicolas 
Remisoff, who designed its exotic décors 
and the weird and fascinating costumes 
the performers wear. The exhibition 
of his original designs for these, on 
view in the Wildenstein Galleries, has 
been adding to the gayety of Fifth 
Avenue just as the performance itself 
has ‘added a new dish to the theatrical 
menu of Broadway. 

Mr. Remisoff, in common with all 
designers for the theatre, uses water 
colour and black-and-white, and has 
all the bavura and comic spirit of the 
Russian workers in this field. He is 
showing sketches for all the costumes 
worn in The Bat, as the title of the 
piece has been Anglicized for local use, 
and for most of the principal scenes. 


OLONIAL art and the art of today 

are joined in unique fashion at the 
Ehrich Galleries, in an exhibition of 
portrait drawings by Helen Peale, a 
young artist who is the great-great- 
grandaughter of Rembrandt Peale, and 
therefore but five generations removed 
from Charles Willson Peale, his 
distinguished father. Since the present 


representative of the family has also 
chosen portraiture for her field, al- 
though the pencil is her medium, it has 
seemed singularly appropriate to show 
in conjunction with her work a group 


of American portraits, three of her 
famous ancestors and their contem- 
poraries. 

Miss Peale is represented by a group 
of twenty-six drawings which display 
an assured handling of a difficult 
medium. Her work, especially in such 
portraits as those of Mrs. Robert Henri, 
Arnold Genthe, Hamilton Easter Field 
and Walter Ehrich, has both strength 
and delicacy, lightness of touch being 
combined with refinement of feeling, 
and added to these is the rare penetra- 
tion which makes the portraitist. In 
an adjoining room the portraits of 
Commandant Lewis Warrington and 
Edward Tilghman by Rembrandt Peale, 
and that of George Washington by 
Charles Willson Peale appeared to great 
advantage in the Colonial setiing which 
has appropriately been provided for 
them. There is also an_ interesting 
portrait of John Adams by James Peale, 
another member of the family. 


HE Macbeth Galleries, to celebrate 

the thirtieth anniversary of the 
opening of their galleries are showing 
thirty landscapes by Charles H. Davis, 
N. A. Although Mr. Davis is most 
familiarly known for his broad land- 
scapes arched over by drifting cloud 
forms, pictures that make one feel like 
dropping work and getting outdoors no 
matter what happens to one’s work, he 
does not concern himself solely with 
that gracious convention, as this ex- 
hibition shows. 

There is In Early May to drive this 
feeling to the innermost core of the 
visitor’s being. Its elements are a 
sloping meadow, some sparsely leaved 
trees, a river palely blue in the thin, 
watery light of the springtime, sloping 
meadow-land and the trees beyond form 
an inexpressibly delicate colour scheme. 

The Springtime is another of these 
less robustious canvases whose austere 
charm recalls Keats’ line about mel- 
ancholy abiding with beauty. His gaunt 
New England field with its pale green 
grass is dotted with trees, as yet with- 
out foliage, that are mauve-colored 
against a sky of palest blue, the clouds 
touched with faint rose notes. Its sim- 
plicity is equalled by its exquisite grace 
of mood. 


HERE is no other American artist 
like Guy Pene du Bois—his kinship 
is with Daumier and Forain. Yet his 
art is American and he has mirrored 
American life as no other artist has. 


The exhibition of his recent paint- 
ings at the Kraushaar Galleries through 
April is brilliant. There is colour, rich 
and luminous, and there is figure draw- 
ing which is strong and compelling. 
He is the master of firm, trenchant line, 
whose simplicity is laden with sugges- 
tion. These paintings express many 
moods—there is The Lawyers, subtle 
and illuminating, a striking and power- 
ful nude, and the Portrait of George 
Moore which was particularly noted 
by the English critics in Mrs. Whitney’s 
“Over-Seas Exhibition.” Then there 
are those inimitable glimpses of life as 
he sees it; in which his subjects are 
just people, of the type who dominate 
by sheer force of number, whose 
women are apt to be vulgar and 
fatuous and whose men are well fed 
and sleek, yet both of whom are so 
human as not to be altogether un- 
likable. 











‘the Laughing Cavalier 
by Franz Hals 
Size 19 x 15%. Price $12.00 
At Art Stores or Direct from Us. 
Send twenty-five cents (stamps) for illustrated 
catalog of THE MEDICI PRINTS—exact fac- 
similes in full colour of more than two hun- 
dred fifty great paintings by great masters in 
the world art galleries and private collections. 
They are favorite wedding presents. 

THE MEDICI SOCIETY, Publishers 
769 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Publishers for the United States of The Burling- 
ton Magazine for Connoisseurs. Per copy, $1.00, 
by the year, $9.00, sample, 75 cents. 
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WHEN FRIENDS VISIT YOUR 


HOME DO THEY SHOW ANY 
INTEREST IN YOUR PICTURES? 
| THEY SURELY DO NOT UNLESS 
|! THE WORKS ARE EXCEPTION- 
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Broadway & 40th St. 
8.20 


- EMPIRE Mat. Wea: & Sat 2.20 
DORIS 
KEANE 


is superb in 
THE 
CZARINA 


| one of the most gorgeously enter- 
taining romantic comedies in 
seasons. —World 
Evenings (except Sat.) BEST SEATS - - $2.50 


_ All Matinees & ts 92 00 
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GLOBE THEATRE 


‘THE BIGGEST SENSATION’ 
Musical of this or any other season. 


CHARLES DILLINGHAM presents 


GOOD MORNING 
DEARIE 


By Jerome Kern & Anne Caldwell 
Staged by Edward Royce 


with A STAR in EVERY ROLE 
LOUISE GROODY, OSCAR SILA 
LAND DIXON. ADA LEWIS. WILLIAM 
KENT, MAURICE and LEONORA HUGHES, 
IN SUNSHINE GIRLS and THE 
SEMBLE. 


ineluding : 
W, HAR- 










TI 
GLOBE 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 











THEATRE, West 48th Street. Eves. 8:15. 
Matinees, Wednesday and Saturday at 2:15 


SAM H. HARRIS Presents 


WALLACE EDDINGER 
AND MARY NASH 


“CAPTAIN APPLEJACK” 


A New Comedy by WALTER HACKETT 
New York and London's Biggest Success 





THE MUSIC BOX 


“THE HUB OF NEW YORK"’ 
SAM H. HARRIS OFFERS 


IRVING BERLIN’S 
‘‘MUSICG BOX REVUE” 


BEST aise SHOW EVER MADE 
AMERIC. 


WORLD'S PRETTIEST CHORUS 











KNICKERBOCKER THEATRE 
CHARLES DILLINGHAM Presents 
“Bull Dog Drummond’’ 
A Real Melodrama Founded on “A Book of 
Adventure”’ by PER 
(From a Full Season of Thrills and Surprise 
at Wyndham’s, London) wit 


A. E. MATTHEWS and a Distinguished Cast 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 








SAM H. HARRIS THEATRE 
West 42nd St., New York 
SAM H. HARRIS Presents 


“Six Cylinder Love” 


A COMEDY 
By William Anthony McGuire with 
ERNEST TRUEX 











CASINO Psi ied a sis So 
A CARLTON SUCCESS! ! 


JULIA SANDERSON in 


TANGERINE 


MUSICAL COMEDY SATIRE 
Best Seats $2.50 
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Critical Notes Before the Curtain Rises 
By KENNETH MACGOWAN 


HE tapering off of the New York 
theatrical season in the spring means 
fewer productions and more _ hur- 
| ried ones. The established managements 
do not care to present plays to the small 
audiences and for the short runs that 
are inevitable in April and May. Thea- 
tres consequently go begging, and small- 
er producers, many of them making 
their first production, seize the oppor- 
tunity to secure an opening on easy 
terms. Optimism sustains them through 
| the three weeks of rehearsals, but their 
plans are seldom of the sort that can 
be heralded in advance. Only two an- 
nouncements of any real interest may 
be made with regard to the coming 
plays in April. 


His Own 


OME time close to Easter Maurice 

Browne will retire Candida from 
the Greenwich Village Theatre and 
mount Strindberg’s rasping tragedy of 
sex-conflict, Creditors. It will be part 
of a season of repertory which Browne 
has long hoped to give New York, but 
which he has had no adequate oppor- 
tunity of presenting at any time during 


Maurice Browne on 


the ten years that he has worked in 
America. 
In 1912 this English player, di- 


rector and poet opened in Chicago the 
pioneer among the Little Theatres 
which have since sprung up all over the 
country. From the beginning the 
| Chicago Little Theatre had the dis- 
tinction of Browne's own acting and 
| of his wife’s, Ellen van Volkenburg, and 
a new point of view in direction and 
setting. During five seasons Browne 
continued in the tiny playhouse made 
from a suite of rooms in a downtown 
office building. During these years he 
re-animated the presentation of Greek 
tragedy—The Trojan Women, for ex- 
ample—by treating the chorus in an in- 
dividualized and human fashion; he 
gave sanctuary to experiments of play- 
wrights seeking new forms, such as 
Cloyd Head; he presented Synge’s 
Deirdre of the Sorrows, Schnitzler’s 
Anatol, Shaw's Philanderer, Ibsen's 
Hedda Gabler, Rupert Brooks’ Lithu- 
ania and work by Yeats, St. John 
Hankin, Alice Brown and W. W. Gib- 
son. When the war crippled his theatre 
in audience and backing, he moved 
to Salt Lake City, where he widened 
his repertory. For tne past two years 
he has worked with the Cornish School 
of Seattle, founding finally the Seattle 
Repertory Theatre. 

Between times he has visited New 
York, presenting Medea for matinees, 
not under the happiest of circumstances, 
directing Margaret Anglin’s presenta- 
tions of Iphigenia in Aulis and The 
Trial of Joan of Arc. His wife lately 
staged Arthus Davison Ficke’s Mr. 
Faust for the Provincetown Players, 
after the fashion in which it had been 
produced in Seattle. But in the season 
which Browne has undertaken at the 
Greenwich Village Theatre he finds his 
first opportunity of presenting the work 
of his eclectic repertory venture under 
conditions of his own choosing. 


A Negro Drama 


HE negro is steadily, if very slowly 
impressing himself upon the serious 


American theatre. Jazz is not to be his 
only monument or the late Bert Wil- 
liams his only spokesman. In the field 
of the musical show and the popular 
song the negro has done some uncom- 
mon things, from the days of Williams 
& Walker and Under the Bamboo Tree 
1 to Shuffle Along and the white man’s 


parodies of his music. Now in Taboo 
comes another effort to bring the life 
of the negro into the legitimate theatre. | 
Augustin Duncan is preserting in Taboo | 
a drama of voodooism written by Mary 
Hoyt Wiborg. Again, as in most of 
the pictures our stage has seen of the 
life of the coloured people, the play- 


wright is a Caucasian. The American 
poet, Ridgely Torrence, supplied the | 
dramas which Robert Edmond Jones | 


mounted some five or six years ago with 
his Coloured Players. Recently we have 
seen the genre comedy Come Seven and 
the sociological tragedy of Washington's 
black belt, Goat Alley. In Jones's pro- 
ductions all the players were negroes, 
and some of them had to play white 
parts. In Come Seven Broadway actors 
put on burnt cork, while in Goat Alley, 
coloured players took all the roles. In 
Taboo there will be, for the first time, 
an extensive mingling of white and 
coloured actors. Three of the parts are 
white, and will be played by whites; 
while the many coloured parts will find 


players from the coloured theatres. 
Marie Stuart, so fine in Torrence’s 
Granny Maumee, and Alex Rogers, 


writer as well as actor, who appeared 
on the same program in The Rider o/ 
Dreams, will appear in Taboo. 


Walt Whitman on the Stage 


HE next production of that venture- 

some and far-visioning institution, 
the Neighborhood Playhouse, should 
prove the most daring it has yet at- | 
tempted—except for the presentation of 
Thomas Wilfred’s Colour Organ. This 
is the performance of a “dramatic fes- 
tival” based on a poem by Walt Whit- 
man, Salut au Monde. The _ project 
originated four years ago but was held 
in check by difficulties over the music 
accompanying the chanted verses. Orig- 
inally excerpts from MacDowell were 
to be used. Then a disciple of Mac- 
Dowell, Charles Griffes, suggested the 
composition of new music. He died be- 
fore the task was quite completed, and 
now Edmund Rickett has put the score | 
in finished shape. While the verses of 
Whitman are chanted, dancers will dis- 
play in pantomime—a little after the 
fashion of Le Cog d’Or—a drama de- 
vised by the Misses Lewisohns to in- 
terpret the poem. 


A New Chaplin Film 


WO of the most interesting histrionic 

events of the month happen upon 
the screen. One of these is the appear- 
ance of a new production by Charlie 
Chaplin. Pay Day is another two-reel 
picture, not so long or so pretentious a 
film as The Kid. It is a vaudeville of 
barely connected incidents. It presents 
no opportunities for pathos or for feel- 
ing of any kind. But it is as amusing 
as the run of his shorter pictures and it 
shows him again as the master of 
physical and facial pantomime. It 
teems with ingenious incidents; it is, in 
fact, another excellent example of the 
unique form of broad, conglomerate 
burlesque which has been developed in | 
the American screen comedies. There | 
is after all, no parallel for this kind 
of screen art; there are only suggestions 
of it in musical comedy and in the com- | 
media dell’ arte. When the same sort 
of vehicle is produced with an adam- 
antine comic like Buster Keaton in the 
place of the sensitive Chaplin, you get 
a measure of how much the art of 
Chaplin really counts, how much there 
is of the most subtly humorous acting 


ee 


in Chaplin's face even when it seems the 
most impassive. 





The Elite Vaudeville Theatre 
of the World 


B. F. Keith’s 
PALACE 


Broadway & 47th St. - New York 


Supreme 
dramatic, 


artists from opera, the 
musical comedy and the 
concert stages are constantly in- 
terwoven in the Palace programs 
with the rarest vaudeville artists, 


Matinees every day at 2 o’clock 
Evenings at 8 o'clock 








CAPITOL 


BROADWAY at 51st STREET 
World’s Largest and Foremost 
Motion Picture Theatre | 
edward Bowes, Managing Director 
DE LUXE 
MOTION PICTURE 
ENTERTAINMENT 
CAPLLOL BALLET CORPS 
Alo xander Oumansky, Ballet Master 
Mille. Gambarelli, Ballerina 
[ SAPLLOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 


Ferno Rappe. Conductor 














Presentations by 8. L. ROTHAFEL 














BROADHURST, % Hats" 33 
THE MUSICAL TRIUMPH! 


MARJOLAINE 


With PEGGY WOOD and LENNOX PAWLE, 
and A GARDEN OF GIRLS 


HUDSO 
A PLAY FO 


= RUBICON | 


with VIOLET HEMING.... 
ALK of the TOWN 


The Theatre Guild 








WEST 44 ST.EVS.8:50 
oR "AL L 2:50 

















“The most important and_ the 
most eventful theatre in Amer- 
ica.”—-N. Y. Times. 


Garrick Theatre, 65 West 35th St. 
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“The Rendezvous of 
The Smart New Yorker”’ 


CLUB DE 
MONTMARTRE 


50th Street at Broadway 








= A Supper Club of Distinction and 
Elegance — 10:30 P. M. Nightly 
(including Sunday) 


MR. EMIL COLEMAN 
and his Orchestra Nightly 
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SOCIETY’S LATEST FAD = 
“Under Southern Skies” 


PLANTATION 


American Room Charming 
Entertainment Unique 
AFTER THEATRE 50th AT BROADWAY 
Advance Reservations Only 
Phone Circle 2331 


Bi 
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“YOU'LL LOVE IT” 
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Invitations 
for a series of recitals given 
monthly by Helen Moller and her more ad- 


Greek 
‘ vanced pupils at her 
Dancing “Little Theatre Within the Theatre” 


may be had by addressing Miss Moller at Lexington 
Opera House, 51st Street and Lexington Avenue, 
New York. Special ensembles for children and 
young ladies who wish to work under Miss Moller’s 
personal guidance. 


























you live out of town 
and 
you’re coming to New York 


and 


you want to know— 





What’s at the theatres and whether you want 
to see comedies, musical and otherwise, seri- 
ous drama, the successes of the season, the 
unusual things that go on from time to time 
in the foreign theatres in New York. 


What operas are scheduled and the casts an- 
nounced for them. 


What art galleries you can’t miss. 
What restaurants you'd like best. 


What books will be talked about by the time 
you arrive. 


What interesting collectors’ auction sales are 
in prospect— 


then write to 


VANITY FAIR'S 


Bureau of 
New York Amusements 


The Bureau will tell you what plays are where, and who 
is playing in them, and what other plays by the same author 
have been successes. 


And it will, if you like, give you an outline of the plot. 


It will give you a calendar of musical events for the time 
that you expect to be in New York. 


It will direct you to any kind of restaurants that interest 
you, from those that serve strange and exotic foods in out 
of the way streets to the smartest uptown places that con- 
form to the Paris type. 


In fact the Bureau will plan luncheon and dinner at a dif- 
ferent place every day, and a new play every night of your 
stay in New York. 


There is no charge for this service 


& VANITY FAIRS @ 


Bureau of 
New York Amusements 


19 West 44th Street New York 











Lady Diana Manners in 
“The Glorious Adventure” 


Westminster Gazette 


The brilliantly successful presentation of ‘‘The Glorious Ad- 
venture” at Covent Garden marks a big step forward in the 
kinema. To attract a first night audience of important people 
to see a film is in itself a new place in connection with pic- 
tures. 


The London Times 


“The Glorious Adventure” must inevitably rank as one of the 
most impressive films that this country has yet seen. Lady 
Diana looked impressive and acted well. 


“THE GLORIOUS ADVENTURE” 

WITH LADY DIANA MANNERS 
FIRST SCREEN DRAMA TO BE 
PHOTOGRAPHED IN NATURAL 
COLORS BY THE REMARKABLE 
NEW PROCESS OF PRIZMA, 
INC.—PRODUCED BY MR. J. 
STUART BLACKTON FROM 
THE ROMANTIC TALE BY 
MR. FELIX ORMAN 


THE CAST INCLUDES THE 
HON. LOIS STURT AND 
MANY OTHERS OF NOTE 
AND DISTINCTION IN THE 
SMART LIFE OF ENGLAND 


AMERICAN PREMIERE AT THE 
CAPITOL THEATRE, NEW 
YORK, APRIL THE TWENTY- 
THIRD 


The Glorious Adventure, Inc. 


Care 
O'Brien, Malevinsky & Driscoll 
1482 Broadway, New York City 
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“He tells me 
Confidentially .. .’ 


? 


HE THOUSANDS who have invested 

money on the strength of uncertain 
rumors and mis-information, testify to 
the danger of well-meant but unsound 
advice. 


Investment information and _ advice, 
based upon careful study and long ex- 
perience, can be had for the asking at 
any National City Company office. If 
there is no office in your city, your cor- 
respondence will have our best thought 
and attention. 


Our monthly list is made up of Bonds 
that we have ourselves purchased and be- 
lieve to be prime investments. A copy 
on request—sent to you monthly if you 
wish. 





The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 














VANITY FAIR 


The Financial Situation 


Bonds That Are Secured by the Stabilized Growth of Cities 
By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


HE great failure of the American 

democracy, the late Viscount Bryce 

thought, was in the utter misman- 
agement of its city governments. Home 
critics, of whom in the distant pre-war 
days Lincoln Steffens was the most 
articulate, joined in bewailing the 
shame of our cities. 

Despite the profound and revolution- 
ary changes in world economics and 
politics that have subsequently been 
written into practice, Tammany and its 
prototypes in the provincial centers per- 
sist. The technical first citizen of the 
greatest city of the western world is 
none other than John F. Hylan. 

And yet, notwithstanding the myriad 
abuses of politicians, the credit of Amer- 
ican cities remains at the summit. In 
the cold, calculating realm of give and 
take, where sentiment is usually at a 
discount, money lenders rate the power 
and the willingness of American munici- 
palities to repay their debts higher than 
that of the strongest domestic railroad, 
industrial, and public utility corpora- 
tions, broadly speaking. 


UNICIPAL bonds are secured by 

the assumption that the growing 
sociological tendency of mankind to con- 
gregate in cities is permanent. Munici- 
pal bonds are free from fears regard- 
ing the sanctity of private property. 
They are singularly liberated from the 


| suspicion that the issuing debtor may, 





like a private corporation, be crippled, 
if not destroyed, by onerous taxation. 

They are devoid of all dangers result- 
ing from the contingency that foreign 
competition may turn the assets of 
the debtor into bricks and mortar 
bereft of their earning power. Munici- 
pal bonds depend in no way on the 
ability of the borrower to keep on a 
basis of peace and good will with 
organized and often disgruntled labour. 

They are infinitely less likely to be an 
attempt to pass the bag to the investor 
than the new bonds of weaker private 
corporations, which, paralysed by de- 
flation, seek the means of awaiting bet- 
ter times by obtaining funds through 
the sale of long term _ obligations. 
Moreover, municipal bonds are totally 
free from Federal taxation, and, under 
certain conditions, from state taxation. 

In discussions of the investment mer- 
its of municipal bonds in the past five 
years, the last mentioned aspect has 
been exaggerated almost to the com- 
plete exclusion of all others. Because 
of the unprecedentedly high super taxes 
levied in recent years on colossal in- 
comes, freedom of taxation has led to 
the assumption that municipal bonds 
were an outlet for the funds of the 
rich who sought to dodge taxation. 
Unquestionably, millionaires have be- 
come enamoured of tax free securities 
of late for very obvious reasons. The 
point that needs emphasis, however, is 
that municipal bonds of the highest 
grade were even in pre-war days, prior 
to income tax levies, deemed gilt edge 
investments, and were eagerly bought 
in tremendous blocks by the great agen- 
cies of popular thrift, the savings banks 
and the life insurance companies. 
Moreover, the individual investor of 
small means, to whom taxes are merely 
an academic question, has traditionally 
and still does buy municipal bonds 
solely for the factor of safety. 

“Before Federal income taxes came 
into vogue,” H. C. Sylvester, Jr., bank- 
er and specialist in municipal bonds, re- 
marked in discussing this question, “the 
bonds of states and political subdivi- 
sions were bought and held by insti- 
tutions and individuals of varying fi- 
nancial ability strictly for their excellent 


security of principal and interest. The 
fact that they sold then on a lower 
yield basis than railroad bonds of the 
highest grade indicated their superior. 
ity in point of security alone. Tax ex. 
emption was worth nothing, and there 
was, therefore, no element to secure 
relative values. 

“The disparity between the yields of 
this and other classes of bonds was then 
due entirely to a difference of security, 
and that disparity has not increased jn 
favour of municipal bonds during the 
period of heavy taxes. 

“The security of municipal bonds 
rests upon the greatest power that can 
be granted a sovereign, that of taxation, 
Except in a few cases they are not se. 
cured by the pledge of any specific col. 
lateral, but represent a first lien upon all 
the taxation property of the issuing 
municipality, which pledges its full faith 
and credit for their payment. The is. 
sues of a given municipality do not 
have any superiority one over another, 
Street improvement bonds and city hall 
bonds, or bonds issued five years ago, 
and bonds issued ten years ago rank 
equally. The safeguards that have been 
thrown around issues of municipal 
bonds make them the premier invest- 
ment security of the world, surpassed 
only by the bonds of the United States 
Government.” 

Rather unqualified laudation! 


HE incredulous wonder what the 

hidden drawback is. 

To the ordinary investor, the only 
valid objection to the best municipal 
bonds is the low yield. At this writ- 
ing, the best city bonds, such as those 
of New York, sell on a basis to return 
only 4.25 per cent to the investor, 
scarcely more than interest at the sav- 
ings bank. And yet the present return 
is relatively attractive, compared with 
the yield prior to 1914, when the re- 
turn was less than 4 per -cent. 

“Ts the yield on the best municipals 
not unduly low?” was a query flung at 
another municipal bond expert. “Not 
considering the factor of safety,” was 
the reply, “although it is much less than 
the bonds of those private corporations, 
which are paying through their noses, 
return.” 

Like United States Treasury issues, 
the best municipal bonds yield the in- 
vestor little more than the true interest 
rate. More speculative bonds, yield- 
ing higher, return a larger amount as a 
compensation and insurance for the 
greater potential risks assumed. 

To the payer of super taxes, our much 
pitied rich, municipal bonds are doubly 
attractive because of their ability to re- 
sist the onslaught of the revenue agents. 
Although Congress last year reduced 
maximum super taxes from 72 per cent 
to 50 per cent, tax exemption remains 
an objective eagerly pursued. 

Municipal obligations at present con- 
sist of ‘miscellaneous wares offered at 
prices to yield from 4.25 per cent to 6.25 
per cent. The disparity measures the 
judgment of the market as to the rela- 
tive security of the offerings. Although 
the best municipal bonds rank second 
only to United States Treasury obliga- 
tions, a bond does not automatically 
become good because any city any- 
where issues it for any purpose what- 
soever. Past history in regard to fi- 
nancial management, coloured some- 
what by popular whims and prejudice, 
gives varying credit ratings to different 
cities. New York, Cleveland, St. Louls, 
and Boston, ancient and solvent cities, 
have won places of special esteem mm 
the judgment of investors. But the 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Mid-Town Financial Section 











THOMAS L. MANSON & CO. 


100 Broadway 
New York 
Members of New York Stock Exchange Since 1895 
Telephone—Rector 2500 


ORDERS EXECUTED IN ALL MARKETS 


BRANCH OFFICE 


Harriman National Bank Building 
527 5th Ave., Cor. of 44th St. 
Telephone—Murray Hill 3833 


We Offer Our Services in the Analysis of 


Investment Holdings 











Investment Securities 


Our Investment Department 
will analyze your security 
holdings and make special 
reports as conditions change. 


We will be glad to forward 
our current list of offerings. 


LYMAN D. SMITH & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
34 Pine Street 527 Fifth Avenue 


New York New York 
Telephone, John 4100 Telephone, Murray Hill 3700 











FINANCIAL COUNSEL 


In our chosen field—invest- 
ments—we furnish the ex- 
pert advice that the doctor 
and the lawyer furnish in 
their particular fields. 


Correspondence Invited 


Paul Plunkett ¢-Co. 


Incorporated 


National City Building 17 East 42d Street 

















NICHOLS, HINES & COMPANY 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


6 East 46th Street, New York City 
Telephone Murray Hill 8943 


Direct Private Wire Service to 
New York Stock Exchange Floor 
We invite your business ona cash or conservative marginal basis. 


Correspondents 


SCHUYLER, CHADWICK & BURNHAM 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


100 Broadway New York City 





The Seal of Safety 


What 40 Years Without 
Loss” Means to Any Investor 


THE record of an investment 
House may be judged by the safety 
of its offerings, the volume of its 
business, and the length of time 
it has marketed securities. 


Asmall business for a long period of 
years—a large business for a short 
time—neither may mean a real test 
of the safety of the securities offered. 

The best test is: Has the House 

in question done a large enough 

business, over a long enough 

time, without loss to an inves- 

tor, to make its record really 

significant ? 
Apply this test to S. W. STRAUS & 
Co. This House, a nation-wide Insti- 
tution, has been in business forty 
years, selling hundreds of millions 
of dollars of safe securities to in- 
vestors without a single loss. Surely 
this record is a significant one. 


The reasons for this record are fully 
set forth in our booklet, “40 Years 
Without Loss to Any Investor”. 
Write for it today. Ask for 


Booklet E-1215 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 “© OFFICES IN FIFTEEN PRINCIPAL CITIES “4 INCORPORATED 


Cxicaco— Straus Building 
CLARK AND MADISON STREETS 


New Yorx— Straus Building 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 46TH STREET 


Forty Years Without Loss To Any Investor 





























Copyright 1922, by S. W. Straus & Co, 
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Selection 


SELECTION —when 
investing-—-consists 
largely in knowing what 
can best be omitted. 


IF you are content with 
a yield somewhat lower 
than the highest obtain- 
able, we can assute you 
that peace of mind which 
goes with investments 
whose security of prin- 
cipal and interest is the 
strongest. 





Write for 
definite suggestions 


McKinley & Morris 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
60 Broadway, New York 









































Successful 
Speculation 


The great basic law of Action and 
Reaction governs both the specu- 
lative and investment markets 
exactly as it governs the scientific 
and mechanical worlds. While 
it is impossible for any one to 
anticipate the day-to-day rip- 
= the great major movements 
are as regular almost as the tides 


\ themselves. 
s 
\ 


Ba b son 
Z 

Based on fundamental statistics, fore- 
cast these major movements. They 


enable you to find the real “buys” at 
low tide—to ride up with the rise 
and sell out near the top with un- 
usually long profit. 

Over 16,000 of the country’s keenest 
investors have increased their income 
by adopting the Babson method. You 
will find the whole story in the book- 
let “Getting the Most from Your 
Money.” 

Tear out the Memo—now—and hand 
it to your secretary when you dic- 
tate the norning’s mail. 


Merely ask for Booklet E-44 


Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 
(Suburb of Boston) 


The Largest sar oy of Its Character 
n the World 


For Your Secretary 


Write Roger W. Babson, president of Babson’s 
Statistical Organization, Wellesley Hills, 82, 
Mass., as follows: se = 
Please send me book- 
let E-44 ‘‘Getting the 
ost from Your 











Money”’ and copy of 
recent report—gratis. 




















| States government, 


The Financial Situation 


(Continued from page 14) 


more cautious bond buyers avoid the 
obligations of new cities, which have 
not yet demonstrated their permanence. 
Towns, particularly of the South and 
West, which might conceivably be de- 
serted by a shifting of the special cir- 
cumstances which called it into exist- 
ence, can borrow only by paying dis- 
proportionately high rates. Nor will fi- 
nancial houses bent on safety first pur- 
chase the bonds of a mining town, 
where all the houses are owned by the 
mining company, and where the popu- 
lation is likely to flow away in cases 
of a strike or the exhaustion of the 
ore veins. Cities or towns which de- 
pend entirely on the branch line of a 
railroad, which may be discontinued, 
find their borrowing power impaired. 


(‘THE strongest credit belongs to those 
cities, which have a fundamental 
economic reason for existing at the 
particular spot on the earth’s surface 
where they stand, and which issue long 
time obligations only for improvements 
which will bestow benefits upon the 
community over a long period. The 
relative merit of city bonds is further 
complicated by the particular laws of 
forty-eight states. Sound practice re- 
quires the fixing of a debt limit beyond 
which cities may not obligate them- 
selves, and also freedom to tax at least 
enough to provide for the payment of 
interest and the retirement of all debt. 
The serial feature allows municipalities 
to build up a sinking fund and gradual- 
ly reduce the outstanding debt. 

Under the term municipal bonds, 
many obligations which are not strictly 
such. masquerade. The best municipal 
bonds are backed by the entire taxing 
power of the community. The pseudo- 
municipal bonds are obligations issued 
by unincorporated districts, or by cities 
for a special purpose secured only by 
revenue from a particular source, which 
may or may not be adequate. 

The phrase, municipal bonds, is loose- 
ly employed in the universe where se- 
curities are created, sold as slaves to in- 
vestors, and then imprisoned in strong 
boxes. The expression has come to in- 
clude the other tax free bonds, such as 
state bonds and Federal Land Bank 
bonds. 

American states are sovereign bodies, 
and cannot be sued against their will. 
Technically, therefore, cities, which may 
be hauled into court for failure to meet 
their obligations, are theoretically more 


desirable lenders. Virtually all the 
American state bonds, however, are 
deemed good investments. There have 


been times in the history of the coun- 
try where municipal and state obliga- 
tions, such as the securities of New 
York City and the Commonwealth of 
Massachusettes were rated measurably 
higher than the obligations of the 
United States Government. At _ the 
time of the Civil War, where the credit 
standing of the government at Wash- 
ington sagged and some doubt was ex- 
pressed regarding the permanency of 
the union, this preference for the better 
municipal and state bonds was marked. 

With few exceptions, the best United 
state and municipal 
bonds are mere debentures, or 1.0.U.’s. 


| They are unsecured by mortgage or 





specific collateral, and yet, on the whole, 
they tremendously outrank secured 
bonds. There is a fast growing ten- 
dency in the financial world to lay less 
stress on mortgage security and more 
emphasis on earning power, The ability 
of governments to earn arises from their 
capacity to levy taxes. The worth of 
a government obligation is as. good as 
the willingness of one set of citizens to 
keep their promises to another. 

A labyrinth of technical and _ legal 
facts obscures the relative worth of 
municipal bonds, to which the market 
price is a rough index. Discrim- 
ination is necessary, and the ordi- 
nary investor is likely to take a misstep 
unless guided by expert, honest advice. 
The cities borrow on favourable terms, 
because instead of subjecting themselves 
to the mercy or benevolence of one 
banker, they seek competitive bids when 
offering new issues. As a result, the 
margin of profit to the bond dealer on 
the best municipal bonds is relatively 
thin. It is larger on bonds of those 
municipalities of credit not so well es- 
tablished which the more careful houses 
will not underwrite. 


AS a result of the prevalence of a wave 
of economy, there is likely to be 
a curtailment this year of municipal 
borrowing. Private thrift is usually re- 
flected in public finance. Another rea- 
son why municipal bond offerings may 
be smaller this year is because much of 
the necessarily temporary financing dur- 
ing the war and the subsequent period 
of inflation has already been funded. 
Cities which waited for easier money 
before incurring relatively permanent 
debts have taken care of their needs in 
recent months, during which there has 
been a substantial easement of terms 
which confront the borrower. In De- 
cember, 1920, municipal bonds were es- 
pecially depressed, as general liquidation 
entailed the sacrifice by those who 
needed cash of even the highest grade 
investments. Nineteen-twenty-one saw 
a Sweeping recovery, and more. Munic- 


ipal bonds, which could be bought to | 





yield from 5 to 6 per cent a year and | 
a half ago, are now on a 4.25% basis. | 


In 1921, $1,420,616,666 new state and 
municipal bonds were floated, com- 
pilations by The Bond Buyer revealed. 
At the beginning of the present year, 
there were $8,200,000,000 state and 
municipal bonds outstanding, and also 
$2,184,000,000 of wholly tax free United 
States government bonds, $284,000,000 
farm loan bonds, and $50,000,000 of 
obligations of insular possessions. 

There is a movement in Congress and 
out to deprive future state and muni- 
cipal bonds of total exemption from 
taxation. Such a move, requiring a 
constitutional amendment, will remove 
artificial advantages from this class of 
securities, and make them compete on 
their intrinsic merits with other securi- 
ties. On merit alone, the best municipal 
bonds would rank near the top, from 
the standpoint of safety of principal 
and interest. Despite tax reduction and 
the prospects of more, tax free securities 
have risen sharply in market value, be- 
cause interest rates have fallen. And 
the safest municipal bonds yield little 
more than the true interest rate. 
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Bonds 


Permanently 
at Par! 


Ordinary bonds may 
go up, but sometimes 
don’t. And when they 
are up, they may go 
down, and sometimes 
do. 6% Prudence- 
Bonds don’t do either. 
Backed by first mort- 
gages and guaranteed 
as to interest and prin- 
cipal by our entire re- 
sources, they are 
pillars of unalterable 
stability, unqualified 
safety, and impreg- 
nable strength. 


Send fcr Booklet—V.F-223 


The Prudence 
Company, Inc. 


(Realty Associates Investment 
or poration) 


31 Nassau St. 162 Remsen St. 
New York Brooklyn 





























HUTH & CO. 


publish for you 


A WEEKLY PRICE LIST 
of 


Foreign Investment | 
Securities 
Ask for Circular V | 


HUTH & CO. 


30 Pine Street, New York 
Telephone John 6214 























The Principles of 
Bond Investment 


By Lawrence Chamberlain, Lec- 
turer on Finance at the New 
York University School of 
Commerce, Accounts and 
Finance. $6.00 net., postpaid. 


A work treating bond invest- 
ment as an applied science. It 
presents a comprehensive and 
careful analysis of all classes of 
bonds and shows how to esti- 
mate their value. Each chapter 
has had the careful scrutiny of 
some specialist distinguished in 
the particular field under con- 
sideration. 13th printing. 


HENRY HOLT & CO. 


19 W. 44th St. New York 
casual 
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oN Consolidated 
Stock Exchange of New Yo: 


gs LETLER flo, 


Headquarters 


for 


Odd Lot 


Investors and Traders 





With a member of this 
firm constantly in attend- 
ance upon the floor of 
the exchange we are in a 
position to render an ex- 
ceptionally efficient service 
to odd lot investors and 
traders. 
You are cordially invited to call at 


or phone our nearest Board Room 
for quotations and_ information. 


Conservative. Margin accounts 
anvite 


The “Blue Book” 
Traders sent on 


for Investors and 
request 





40 Exchange Place 
New York 


Phone Broad 323-4-5 


UPTOWN OFFICE 
Knickerbocker Bldg., 42d St, 


Phone Bryant 1371 


& B’way 























SAFETY plus YIELD 


The two chief elements in investments are 
Safety and Yield. The speculator sacrifices 
safety for possible high return on his money. 
The too conservative man sometimes turns 
down a good yield because he fears it is not 


consistent with safety. 


The Ideal Investment is the one that gives 
absolute safety combined with a yield some- 


what above the average. 


We are offering the securities of an Institu- 
tion, located in the Nation’s Capital, that in- 


sure safety and excellent return. 


Safety is 


found in the success of the Institution and the 
character of the leading Washington business 


men who are managing its affairs. 


The yield 


is present in the profitable business which the 
Corporation is conducting. 


Ask us to send you, without obligation, our 


descriptive booklet. 


E. L. STOCK & COMPANY, INC. 


734 15th Street, N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 


























Complete 
Brokerage Service 


Weekly 
Market Letter 


Sent Free on Request 


HARVEY A. WILLIS & Co. 


Established 1901 


Members Consolidated Stock Exchange 
of New York 


32 Broadway New York 
Phone Broad 5360 


147 East 86th Street 
169 Market St. 20 So. 15th St. 


NEWARK PHILADELPHIA 























_ VANITY FAIR’S BUREAU of 
FINANCIAL LITERATURE 








_ 


. “The Giant Energy—Electricity.” A 
booklet in popular form, which shows 
the attractiveness of carefully selected 
public utility bonds, and deals largely 
with the wonderful growth in the 
electric light and power business. 


tw 


. ‘Washington, the Heart of America.” 
This booklet illustrates many public 
buildings, gives facts regarding the 
city, particulars of local investment 
situation on first mortgage real estate 
bonds. 


i) 


. “Current Investment Guide.’’ This 
booklet gives details on properties 
financed, yields, and security behind 
each offering. 


= 


. “Investment Items.’’—A pamphlet giv- 
ing data regarding general business 
conditions, various sound Canadian in- 
dustries, and special investment recom- 
mendations, with details regarding the 
Canadian bond market. 


eo 


. “Purchasing an Income,” a booklet 
descriptive a consistent savings 
plan, developed to offer advantages and 
factors of safety for income building 
and trading, of interest to the con- 
servative investor. 


Shows il- 
which the 


. “A Guaranteed Income.” 
lustrations of buildings 


oa 


company has financed and gives an 
interesting table showing how money 
grows when invested at 6% 


_ 


. ‘List of Offerings.’’ an analytical serv- 
ice on present holdings and reports as 
conditions change, together with invest- 
ment recommetidations. 


np 


. “Getting the Most From Your Mon- 
ey.” Outlining the method by which 


the average investor can enjoy half 


» 


_ 
_ 


~ 
to 


~ 
an 


. ‘Mexican 


. ‘Canadian 


. “Principles of Bond 


again to twice the usual return with- 
out the risk, worry or loss of time in- 
volved in ordinary speculation. 


‘“‘Bonds.”’ A record book for securi- 
ties held by the investors for ready 
reference on bond holdings. 


. “Investors’ Pocket Manual.’’—Contai:s 


statistics on active securities and the 
market range of hundreds of stocks 
and bonds traded in on all the im- 
portant exchanges. 


- ae as Proof of Opportu- 


"’—Gives facts regarding the earn- 
ing power of money when invested in 
the ownership of properly conducted 
financial institutions, and describes a 
new issue of securities local to Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Internal Bonds,’’ is the 
title of a booklet published by a house 
specializing in these securities. The 
condition of the country, both polit- 
ically and economically, is discussed 
at length. 


. ‘*Handbook of Listed Foreign Bonds,” 


a forty-eight page booklet, giving data 
on every issue of foreign government 
bonds placed in the United States and 
listed on the exchange, has been issued 
by a member house of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


Securities Analyzed.”— 
Government, Provincial and Municipal 

nds of the Dominion of Canada 
selected from the viewpoint of the 
American Investment House specializ- 
ing in such issues. 


Investment.’’— 
Dealing with all pertinent factors on 
bond and security holdings as an ap- 
plied science. 











Any one or all of the above booklets will be sent to readers on request to the 
Financial Department Vanity Fair 


19 West 44th St. 


New York City 


Specify literature desired by number as indicated in border to left of each. 
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excellence’’ 


Peop.teE who want social 
stationery of entire correct- 
ness are always well pleased 
with Old Hampshire Sta- 
tionery. 

In the large assortment of 
styles, every size and shape 
is in excellent taste, without 
a hint of the extreme or 
bizarre. And each type has 
that perfect appearance and 
“feel” which unquestion- 
ably ranks it as a quality 
paper of high order. 

In other words, from the 
viewpoint of correctness and 
appearance, as well as of 
quality, Old Hampshire Sta- 
tionery is a personal writing 
paper par excellence. 


—s 
Stationery 


Made in three styles— 
Bond, Vellum, and Lawn. 
The Bond has been called 
“The Stationery of a Gen- 
tleman,” for its strong, crisp 
character that makes it the 
ideal personal writing paper 
for the fastidious man. It 
is sold wherever fine sta- 
tionery is found. Ask your 
stationer. 


FREE—A packet of Specimen Sheets 


and Envelopes will be sent on request 


Hampshire Paper Company 
Fine Stationery Department 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 
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Spanish River 
Pulp & Paper 
General Mortgage 8s, 1941 


The Company is the 
largest producer of news- 
print in Canada, ship- 
ping practically its entire 
output to the United 
States. Possesses large 
timber areas and abun- 
dant water powers. 


Plant and property valu- 
ation over twice present 
Bonded indebtedness. 
Net earnings approxi- 
mately nine times Gen- 
eral Mortgage Bond in- 


terest. 
Price to yield over 8% 


Write for “Investment Items” 


Royal Securities 
Corporation 
New York 


HALIFAX 


165 Broadway 


TORONTO 


LONDON 
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Investment Bonds 
of 


CANADA 


Municipal — Government 
Yielding 
54% to 64% 


with excellent opportunity 
for even larger yields 
through exchange return- 
ing to par, which it has 
shown a very marked ten- 
dency toward accomplish- 
ing, as indicated during 
the past few months. 
These bonds being obliga- 
tions of the Dominion of 
Canada or its cities, their 
absolute safety cannot be 
questioned 


Write us for further de- 
tailed information and 
specific recommendations. 


MACKAY - MACKAY 
C. P. R. Building Toronto, Canada 


HE American investor has for many 
years been interested in the invest- 
ment possibilities of the Canadian 
paper industry. Of the $750,000,000 
worth of Canadian securities held in 
the United States a substantial portion 
consists of pulp and paper stocks and 
bonds. The fundamentally strong posi- 
tion of this industry has always been 
widely appreciated in the United States, 
and whenever it needed capital for ex- 
tensions and improvements the Amer- 
ican investor seems to have been ready 
to put his shoulder to the wheel. No 
small portion of the remarkable growth 
of the Canadian pulp and paper indus- 
try during the past decade has thus 
been due to the readiness with which 
American capital has been supplied for 
development purposes. It is not at all 
surprising that this should be the case, 
for the Canadian pulp and paper indus- 
try is, of all Canadian industries, unique 
in its close relations with the United 
States. Not only has it to a great ex- 
tent been developed by American capi- 
tal but it has found in the United States 
its greatest and most profitable market. 
Approximately eighty-five per cent of 
the newsprint manufactured in Canada 
finds its way to the United States. And 
even in these days of business depres- 
sion the amount of newsprint shipped 
to this country from Canada is grow- 
ing. Pulp imports from Canada also 
are increasing. As two-thirds of the 
newsprint used in the United States is 
either imported or made from foreign 
wood, and Canada is the United States’ 
chief source of supply, the interdepend- 
ence of the Canadian paper producer 
and the American market is obvious. 
Thus the United States, so far as the 
Canadian pulp and paper industry is 
concerned, is in the unusual position of 
supplying not only the capital used to 
develop an industry in a foreign coun- 
try, but of providing the market which 
enables that industry to pay substan- 
tial profits on its investment. 


be interdependence of the Cana- 
dian industry and American business 
conditions was made plain when late in 
1920 American business men began to 
retrench. Contraction on this side of 
the line rapidly registered an effect in 
Canada. American orders decreased. 
During the war period the Canadian 
industry, with European competition in 
the United States eliminated, had ex- 
panded with amazing rapidity. Some 
of the companies manufacturing pulp 
and paper, like companies in many other 
industries, expanded too rapidly. They 
over-estimated the extent of their mar- 
kets. The marked decrease in Ameri- 
can business, while it of course hit all 
the Canadian pulp and paper companies 
hard, hit some of them harder than 
others. The weaker ones were forced 
to reorganize their affairs upon a new 
basis; all were compelled to retrench in 
varying degrees. 

Naturally this decrease in business and 
the consequent process of readjustment, 
had its effect on pulp and paper securi- 
ties in Canada as well as in the United 
States. Spectacular price declines oc- 
curred in some cases but on the whole 
security prices held up in a way which 
spoke volumes for the fundamental 
soundness of the Canadian industry. 











' Financial Situation in Canada 


Brighter Days Ahead for Canadian Paper Securities 
By MORRISON MARSH 


Broadly speaking, however, this pro- 
cess of liquidation has been beneficial. 
It has placed the Canadian industry as 
a whole in a position to benefit quickly 
from any improvement in general busi- 
ness conditions. Having, as Mr. Cha- 
hoon, Jr., general manager of the 
Laurentide Company, said the other 
day, touched the “low point of de- 
pression” it is now on a sound basis 
and it is reasonable to expect steady im- 
provement. 

Apparently others in close touch with 
the industry are inclined to agree with 
Mr. Chahoon. During the past few 
weeks the pulp and paper stocks have 
led the Montreal market, Montreal ap- 
parently believes that brighter days are 
ahead for the pulp and paper com- 
panies. True there may be some rough 
travelling for some of the weaker com- 
panies, but that will be due to their 
financial sins in the past rather than to 
adverse conditions in the immediate 
future. 


CANADIAN market opinion seems to 
be justified by even a cursory sur- 
vey of manufacturing conditions in 
Canada and market conditions in 
the United States. The Canadian plants 
are working today at about ninety per- 
cent of capacity. Very little cutting of 
wood has been done during the winter, 
and with consumption continuing as it 
is at present, the high priced “wood 
piles” accumulated by most of the 
Canadian companies during 1919, will 
have been substantially reduced. The 
net result will be that most of the come 
panies will find themselves in a mate- 
rially better position financially at the 
end of 1922 than they were at the end 
of 1921. 

So far as the American market is con- 
cerned, to support a very optimistic 
statement recently issued by Mr. R. S 
Kellogg, secretary of the Newsprint 
Service Bureau, we have the distinctly 
encouraging pulp and paper export 
statistics issued by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment. While Mr. Kellogg tells us 
that lower prices and a better market 


.for newsprint are in sight, the Canadian 


Government statistics indicate that so 
far as the Canadian manufacturer of 
newsprint is concerned the better mar- 
ket in the United States has already 
materialized. 

Mr. Kellogg is, moreover, of the 
opinion that newsprint consumption in 
the United States will probably equal 
that of 1920. His prediction gains 
force when compared with the Canadian 
trade figures for the ten months end- 
ing January. These indicate that while 
in terms of dollars, exports of newsprint 
and pulp from Canada to the United 
States were less during the ten months 
ending January, 1922, than they were in 
the same period ending January, 1921, 
in actual tonnage they were very much 
larger. 

Thus when one remembers that 
stocks in the hands of manufacturers 
are only normal and that in the hands 
of publishers less than normal, it is 
reasonable to expect that further im- 
provement will take place in market 
conditions. This improvement will con- 
tinue to be registered by the prices of 
the securities of the greater part of the 
Canadian pulp and paper companies. 
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Canadian 
Water Power 


ANADA is pro- 

gressive in using 
the vast stores of en- 
ergy which exist in its 
water power resources, 
Hydro-electric energy 
furnishes cheap power for 
many important industries 
—pulp and paper, mining, 
transportation, lighting, 
etc. Figures compiled 
by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics up to the 
close of 1920 estimate po- 
tential water power of 
18,000,000 H. P. and 2,- 
215,000 H. P. employed in 
useful work. 


Canada is a country of vast 
natural resources. The present 
status and future outlook for 
its Government, Provincial and 


Municipal Securities imparts 
confidence in their investment 
value. 


A list of Bonds yielding from 
5.15% to 6.15% will be sent to 
investors upon request. 


J. A. HOLMES & CO. 
61 Broadway, N. Y. 
Bowling Green 6489 
Members N. Y. & Pitts. Stock Exchange 
Pittsburgh Harrisburg Greensburg 




















STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, man- 
agement, etc., required by the Act of Con- 
gress of August 24, 1912, of Vanity Fair, 
published once a month at New York, N. Y,, 
for April 1, 1922, State .of New York, 
County of New York: Before me a notary 
public, in and for the State and county afore- 
said, personally appeared F. L. Wurzburg, 
who having been duly sworn according to law 
deposes and says that he is the General 
Manager of Vanity Fair and that the follow. 
ing is, to the best of his knowledge and be- 
lief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement, etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in section 443 Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 1. That the names and addresses 
of the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business managers are: Publisher, Condé 
Nast, 19 West 44th St., New York City. 
Editor, Frank Crowninshield, 19 West 44th 
St., New York City; Managing Editor, Joh 
Peale Bishop, 19 West 44th St., New York 
City; Business Manager and General Man- 
ager, F. L, Wurzburg, 19 West 44th St, 
New York City. That the owners are: 
Owner: The Vogue Company, 19 West 44th 
St., New York City. Stockholders: Condé 
Nast, 470 Park Ave., New York City; F. L 
Wurzburg, Bronxville, N. Y.; E. H. Stimsot, 
109 East 7ist St., New York City; D. 4 
Turnure, 109 E. 71st St., New York City; 
M. DeWitt, 287 East 18th St., Brooklyn, N. 
Y. 3. That the known bondholders, mott- 
gagees and other security holders owning of 
holding 1 per cent of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages or other securities are: None. 4. 
That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of owners, stockholders, and 8 
curity holders, if any, contain not only 
list of stockholders and security holders 4 
they appear upon the books of the compaly 
but also in case where the stockholder # 
security holder appears upon the books @ 
the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s 
knowledge and belief as to the conditions 
under which stockholders and security hold- 
ers who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona 
owner: and this affiant has no reason to be 
lieve that any other person, association, 
corporation has any interest direct or indi 
rect in the said stock, bonds or other secull 
ties than as so stated by him. F. L. Wut 
burg, General Manager. Sworn to and sub- 
scribed before me this 22nd day of March, 
1922. (Seal.) F. T. Nilsson, Notary Public 
Queens County No. 400. New York County 
No. 32. New York Register No. 2026. (MY 
commission expires March 30, 1922.) 
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YOU ENJOY VANITY FAIR, BUT— 
Do You Really Use It? 


Vanity Fair isn't simply something to read. 


It’s something to use as well. It is ready to 


act for you and to give advice, in fields where its intimate contact with the subjects con- 
cerned can be of assistance. We offer you a standing invitation to avail yourself of our Services, 


among others the:— 


Book Service: Vanity Fair naturally com- 
mands up-to-date information on everything 
in the publishing world. If you're in doubt 
about an appropriate book for a special oc- 
casion or a gift for a person with a highly 
individual taste, we are ready to make sug- 
gestions. If you wish, we will purchase any 
book we recommend, or obtain for you any 
that you yourself name. 


Financial Service: Our Financial Editor in- 
vites inquiries on his subject, whether arising 
directly out of his articles or not. He can 
answer your doubts about a bond issue, give 
a judgment on a current market price, ex- 
plain a problem of foreign exchange—but 
use him as your counsel on all questions of 
investments. 


Travel Bureau: No matter where you want 
to go nor at what time, Vanity Fair is ready 
to plan a trip for you. We know the right 
roads and the right resorts, the big hotels 
and the country inns, the golf courses and 
the fishing streams—at home and abroad. 
Sounds conceited? But we do. So if there's 
any question of routes or reservations, things 
to see or chings to take, bring it to us. 


Art Galleries: VW/ho painted that picture? 
Where is X. going to exhibit this year? What 
is there going to be on view in the galleries 
when I come to New York? .. . Vanity Fair 
will answer all such questions, and mail you 
catalogues of any particular exposition in 
— you are interested. Simply write and 
ask. 


And now a New Service— 


The School 


The assistance of the experts of the Nast 
School Service is now available to readers of 
Vanity Fair too. If you are looking for the 
right kind of a camp for this summer—if you 
are in doubt as to where to send your boy or 
girl next year—if you want a special pro- 
fessional or artistic training yourself— 
Vanity Fair can advise. And of course this 
information will not cost you a cent above 
the writing for it. 


Schools for little children—girls’ schools, 
junior, senior and _ post-graduate—boys’ 
schools, military and non-military—camps 
for girls and boys of all ages—secretarial 
schools—colleges of music, dancing, dram- 


Directory 


atics, applied arts—schools ranging in tuition 
fees from $500 to $2000—camps ranging from 
$200 to $400—we can give accurate, helpful, 
disinterested advice on them all. 


Congenial surroundings? Good compan- 
ions? Sympathetic instructors? We know 
where they are to be found. Your needs are 
extremely specialized? All the more reason 
why we can save you time and trouble in 
filling them. 


Let Vanity Fair send you a list of schcols 
which meet the general conditions you im- 
pose, or advise on any particular school 
whose name you may submit to us, 


VANITY FAIR 


23 West 44th St., New York 
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| weeks for his summer vacation. 
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Go to the mountains this summer—out to Glacier 
National Park, the heart of wildest America. Ride 
horseback along skyland trails— motor over scenic 
highways—fish in azure lakes and tumbling streams 
—climb rugged mountain sides. Let your camera 
record your happy outing. Hike—picnic in flower- 
carpeted Alpine meadows. All the family will enjoy 
it—will be thrilled by the vast beauty of 


Glacier 


National Park 


Open June 15 to September 15 


On the main line of the Great Northern Railway, two nights (through 
trains) from Chicago—only three nights from New York. Modern hotels 
and rustic chalet camps provide every comfort. 


Compartment observation cars— standard and tourist sleeping cars and 
dining car to Glacier Park, Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma and Portland. Stops 
at Glacier Park Hotel—Eastern entrance. En route to North Pacific Coast, 
Alaska or California, visit Lake Chelan, Mt. Rainier and Crater Lake 
National Parks. ‘‘In all the world no trip like this.” 


Lower Rates for the Summer 


For free books and information apply any ticket or 
tourist agent or Great Northern Railway offices 


226 W. Adams Street 708 Empire Building 280 Broadway 516 Railway Exchange 
Chicago, Ill. Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. Kansas City, Mo. 


See America First 


GREAT NORTHERN — 
RAILWAY 


A. J. DICKINSON, Passenger Traffic Manager, St. Paul, Minn. 








| around Seneca. 
| Glen. 


A New England Diary 


A Motor Pilgrimage to the Homes of the Pilgrims 


NCE there was a man, moderately 
tired and connected with business, 
who found that he had just three 
For a 
year this man, set down in the prairie 


| land of the Middle West, had not seen a 


hill. For a year the Great Lakes had 
mocked him with their unnatural ex- 
panse of imitation sea. He yearned 
for the mountains and real salt ocean 
breakers. So he decided to go to New 
England. And he kept a brief diary. 

Of course he did not see all of New 
England. There were several birth- 
places of standard authors which he 
missed. He did not go to Newport; 
there was not room in the car for the 
necessary clothes. His route is ad- 
vanced only as a theme on which you 
may play variations. One very common 
one will be to make the approach from 
New York rather than from the West— 
up through the beautiful scenery of 
Westchester County, along the fine roads 
which connect with the Massachusetts 
coast drive. 


UT here is the diary. 


Friday: To Detroit. Shipped the 


car—and ourselves—on the Buffalo 
boat. 
Saturday: When one is in Buffalo 


one goes to Niagara. Everybody ought 
to see Niagara once, but it’s even more 
important to see it twice. The second 
time you approach it in a mood of 
disillusionment, and appreciate how 
wonderful it really is. Thence to 
Geneva, an easy afternon’s drive. There 
is a pleasing hotel at the head of pretty 
Lake Seneca. 

Sunday: These smaller lakes in 
northern New York are a delight. 
Tempted out of the main route to drive 
Lunch at Watkins 
The delicacy of the falls a good 
complement to yesterday’s “great mass 
of moving waters” at Niagara. Re- 
joined the main trail through Ithaca, 
en route envying Cornell men_ their 
Lake Cayuga. The New York roads 
are excellent. Followed the state high- 
way to Schenectady, and thence had 
no difficulty in making Williamstown 
for the night. A real inn, with a real 
open fire. 

Monday: This 
Williams men too. A lovely old college 
town. Left unwillingly, but the re- 
luctance dispelled by the scenery along 
the Mohawk Trail. Wonderful views 
of the Berkshires from its spirals—and 
the road so safe that even the driver 
can enjoy them. Over the Trail we came 
to some pleasant old villages. such as 
Deerfield, famous for its cottage indus- 
tries, which in the past seem to have 
been periodically interrupted by Indian 
massacres. Went even further back 
along the History of Mankind near 
Smith Ferry, where there are fossilized 
dinosaur tracks in the old bed of the 
Connecticut. In the afternoon, through 
several townships with white colonial 


morning envied 


| churches nestling under the traditional 


elms, to Northampton. 


Tuesday: Smith, Amherst, Mount 


| Holyoke—a college at every corner—a 
' country simply bristling with the higher 


education. Going eastward, we soon 
ran into another aspect of New England 
—industrialism. But after a _ short 
stretch of mill towns the route re- 
verted to the Massachusetts of one’s 
childhood lessons. To Concord where 
a youthful guide showed us the homes 
and the graves of the philosophers and 
pointed to some writing “inscribed” 
on a farm house wall, recording the 
mark of the first bullet fired by the 
Redcoats. From the general layout 
of the battle this particular Hessian 
must have been firing over his shoulder. 
Via Thoreau’s Walden to Lexington, 
which, with its old village green and 


white frame houses, is a place of joy. 
So to Boston. 

Wednesday to Friday: “Did” Bos. 
ton conscientiously—probably an attack 
of the famous New England conscience, 
Churches, State Houses, Art Museums, 
Colleges, Battlefields and Cradles of 
Liberty. Drove out for dinner one 
evening at the Wayside Inn at Sudbury, 
Another afternoon down the South 
Shore Drive to Plymouth, calling by 
the way at the Winslow House and 
the home of John and Priscilla, and 
examining the Miles Standish Memorial, 
One gets a genuine thrill out of 
these monuments of an antiquity so 
primitive and yet so close in point of 
time. 

Saturday: Out along the beautiful 
North Shore Drive. Spent another 
morning with the best minds at Cam- 
bridge, and an afternoon with the best 
families around Beverly Farms and 
Magnolia, with the Hawthorne and 
witch-hunting associations of Salem 
thrown in for good measure. Glouces- 
ter, Annisquam, Newburyport, and so 
to Rye Beach. 

Sunday to Thursday: Intermission 
of five days for bathing, walking, golf- 
ing and loafing. One does not want to 
tour continuously. Rye Beach is a 
pleasant place where one can range 
the whole social scale both in dress 
and diversions. And for hot afternoons 
there are easy drives to Kittery, Ports- 
mouth, Exeter and Amesbury, or a 
sail to the Isle of Shoals. Some other 
stopping place along the coast might 
be substituted. 


RIDAY: Avanti. Up the rocky 

Maine coast to Ogunquit, a most 
attractive summer colony; and thence 
inland to the mountains. From Lake 
Ossipee north it is entrancing country. 
In the dark through the Crawford 
Notch to Bretton Woods. 

Saturday: Down the Crawford 
Notch again, to see the Presidential 
Range in its morning glory, and then 
swung around a big ellipse through 
the even more exhilarating Dixville 
Notch and back down the valley of 
the more diminutive Connecticut. 
When you add a purling stream to the 
pines and pinnacles, nature really does 
seem to be inviting art. The Twin 
Mountain a genuine purple under the 
setting sun. Bethlehem for the night. 
The hotels not as crowded as history 
might have led one to expect. 

Sunday: Off with the White Moun- 
tains and on with the Green, taking in 
another Notch—Franconia—on _ the 
way. To Burlington, »n Lake Cham- 
plain, about sundown. ‘The view of 
the Adirondacks across the lovely lake 
almost seduced us from our enthusiasm 
for the other ranges. : 

Monday: Another day with his- 
tory—touring down Lakes Champlain 
and George, and stopping at the forts 
of Crown Point and Ticonderoga. One 
didn’t really know that such interest- 
ing old ruins existed in this youthful 
country—and all amid glorious country. 
These old soldiers had an eye for 
natural beauty as well as for tactical 
advantages. Rutland, in the heart of 
the marble country, for the night. 

Tuesday: Through Manchester— 
perhaps the loveliest part of the Green 
Mountains—to Saratoga, of the Springs, 
the race track and the battlefield. 
Here we turned definitely homeward, 
speeding the course to stifle regrets. 
Slept at Syracuse. 

Wednesday: To Buffalo for the 
boat. After any other country one 
could grow lyrical about this stretch 
too. And so, on Thursday, home. . 

You can take this route or leave it. 
But one suggestion we do propound. 
Stretch the three weeks into five. 
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The Canadian Pacific Route 


Bridging two oceans and linking four continents 
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ee tt Fastest Time Across the Pacific 


Fs a FouR magnificent Canadian Pacific Empress Steamships, the 
a = largest, fastest and most luxurious on the Pacific will link 
@ 2 ' Asia with America this year. 
YS» ~~ 
Lad be Empress of Canada - 33,000 tons displacement 
= Empress of Australia - 31,000 tons displacement 
Empress of Russia - 25,000 tons displacement 
Empress of Asia - - 25,000 tons displacement 
The Canadian Pacific Empresses hold the record for the fastest time to the Orient. 
; : The new, palatial Empress of Canada and Empress of Australia, now to be linked 
Canadian Pacific Agents with the well known and popular Empress of Russia and Empress of Asia, are 
in the United States marvelous achievements of modern science and marine architecture. They possess 
te, a ae Pies er = individually the grandeur, speed and perfection of appointments that make them easily 
Buffalo, N. Y..----..... 160 Pearl St. the choice of discriminating travelers. 
Chicago, IIl...... 40 No. Dearborn St. 


Cred, Oils rest Ave J apan, China and the Philippines 


Los Angeles, Cal...605 So. Spring St. 


Minneapolis, Minn...611 2nd Ave., So. Fortnightly Service from Vancouver, B. C., via Victoria. 

ontreal, Can....... 141 St. at. : ‘ 

New York. Madison Ave. iy ey The new Empress of Canada makes her maiden voyage June 29th. 

Pittsburgh, Pa......... 340 Sixth Ave. a ‘ 

Portland, Ore............ 55 Third St. Plan your trip now to Japan, Korea and Manchuria. See Fujiyama, the sacred temple cities of Nippon; 

ion rnncivcn, Cal. Pgh —— St. visit the Forbidden City of Pekin, the ancient wall of China; the great Oriental ports of Shanghai and 
atte, Wash.....06< econ ve. 


Hong Kong and the exotic city of Manila, in the Philippines. 


st. L.0Uis, Mo...cec00ec 420 Locust St. 


As easy as a trip to Europe 


For rates and full information about your ocean and rail trips, 


Ask the CANADIAN PACIFIC 


Before you plan a journey 
see a Canadian Pacific Agent 











m/f OFFICES AND AGENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 














BEAUTY 


AND 


ROMANCE 


from the dawn of history 
to the present day, pre- 
served 


that you may see 


Dordogne 


Prehistoric cave-dwellings 
and drawings. 


Brittany 


Druidical remains. 


Arles, Nimes 
Orange, Les Baux, Pont du 
Gard—Roman monuments. 


Carcassonne 


The walled city of the mid- 
dle ages. 


Domremy 
The house of Joan of Arc. 


Avignon 
The Pope’s palace. 


Mont St. Michel 
Sainte Odile 
Mediaeval monasteries. 


The Loire Valley 
The Pyrenées, Alsace 


Castles of great beauty and 
imposing architecture. 


Reims, Strasbourg, Amiens, 
Chartres, Rouen, Bourges 
—the Cathedral Cities. 


We give full and reliable 
information. 

We plan your entire trip. 
We make Steamer, Train, 
Motor and Hotel reserva- 
tions. 

We are here to serve you. 


Railways of France 


281 FIFTH AVENUE 
at 30th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 











THE AMBASSADOR 
New York 


THE AMBASSADOR 2h 
Atlantic -City 


(She elias 
HOTELS SYSTEM 


Write for floor plans and illustrated booklets. 
THE AMBASSADOR, Park 
Avenue at 51st Street, New York. Telephone: 


Direct or: 


Rhinelander 9000. 











THE AMBASSADOR 
Los Angeles 


THE ALEXANDRIA 
Los Angeles 





Pychericas most distinctive Ftotels™ 























overlooking Rock Creek 
Park, combines cosmo- 
politan luxury with 
country-like charm. 


HARRY WARDMAN ELMER DYER 
President Manager 

Connecticut Avenue and Woodley Road 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 














129- 135 WEST ¢ AStH ST. 


ro 
MODEST DELICIOUS 
PRICE 





HOTEL WEBSTER 


(near 5th Ave.) 
38 West 45th Street, New York City 
high-class, conveniently located hotel. Ideal 


for Ladies traveling alone. Write for map & rates. 


John P. Tolson 








rit oy, lel St James Fc 





Midway between Fifth Avenue and 
Broadway. An hotel of quiet dignity, 
having the atmosphere and appointments 
of a well-conducted home. Much fa- 
vored by women traveling without escort, 
3 minutes’ walk to 40 theatres and ali 
best shops. Rates and booklet on appli- 
cation. - Jounson Quinn. 











P. THE PLAZA 


FIFTH AVENUE 
I 


SENTRAL 4 





Sa | 
279? 
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OTEL 
Oh Gommonwealth Hve. Boston, 


at Dartmouth Street 


DELIGHTFULLY LOCATED 
in The Beautiful Back Bay 
District and quickly acces- 
sible to shops, theatres and 
attractions. Notable for its 
distinctive atmosphere of re- 
finement and well - ordered 
living. 


C.H. GREENLEAF CO., Props. 


Everett B. Rich, Managing gg 
Franklin K. Pierce, Associate Mgr 


Send for Illustrated Booklet. 
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VANITY FAIR 





LONDON to PARIS 


IN 125 MINUTES 


Daimler-Hire, Ltd. 


Air-Liners 


Steady--Comfortable--On time. 
No crowding or waiting at 
depots or customs-houses. 
Four trips in each direction 
daily. Steward service, in- 
cluding tea, on board. 


Motor Car Service 


Big, private limousine—laund- 
alet cars with efficient liveried 
chauffeurs trained to act as 
couriers and interpreters. For 
city hire in London and Paris 
or touring throughout Eng- 
land and the Continent. 
For rates and information on either 
or both services apply to the lead- 


ing tourist agency in your city, or 
direct to 


DAIMLER-HIRE, LTD. 
244 Madison Ave., New York 




















The LENOX The BRUNSWICK 


BOSTON 


On Either Side of Copley Sq. 

















For intelligent Rest. 





THE GLEN SPRINGS 


WATKINS mst N.Y. ON SENECA LAKE 

















Ce HOMESTEAD 


Christian 











Hot Springs Virginia 
Outdoor Sports. Every Hotel Comfort 
Coast to Co: 
a. aN Automobile Tour 
65 Day itinerary includ- 
ingevery point of Scenic 







and Historic Interest in 
aps? the United States, $850 
Sor particulars 
J.Raymond Wilson, Inc. 
503 Fifth Avenue, New York City 




















Europe The Passion Play 
OBERAMMERGAU 

$ 550 New York to New York. Best ac- 
commodations. Automobile Tour 

de Luxe. Cars for hire by day, week or month 

or any period. English speaking chauffeurs. 
KELLY TOURS 

1836 Broadway at 60th Street, New York. 
Paris, 3 Rue Auber and 9 Rue Scribe. 

















MOTOR TOURS 


in private touring cars, landaulets, limou- 
sines in any part of ‘England, Scotland, 
Wales, France and Belgium. You travel as 
in your own car at home. More than 100 
selected itineraries, starting from London, 
Paris or Brussels. Special quotations on 
any trip. 


W. H. Stone, 51 E. 42nd St., New York City 











New York 
no Te 4.5 


Do you like the big gay metropolitan 
hotel, or the little exclusive hotel? 
Do you want a hotel for week-ends 
in the country or by the sea? Or 


a hotel within motoring distance for _ 


dinner? 
Write or consult 
THE NAST 
INTERNATIONAL 


TRAVEL BUREAU 


23 West 44th Street 
New York City 














This summer- 


anad 





Majestic Mount Robson, 
Alt. 13,069 feet. 


Jasper Park and Mount Robson Park embrace 
the scenic mountain wonders of the Dominion. 
Canadian National Railways cross the Rockies 
at the lowest altitude, the easiest gradients and 
in view of Canada’s highest peaks, 


Highlands of Ontario 
Your Ideal Vacation is realized in Algonquin 
Park (Alt. 2,000 ft.)—Muskoka Lakes—Great 
Lakes—30,000 Islands Georgian Bay—Lake of 
Bays—Kawartha Lakes—Timagami—Nipigon— 
Quetico—Minaki. Fishing, Boating, Golf, Camp- 
ing and finest Hotels. Hay fever is unknown. 
Lower St. Lawrence and Maritime Provinces. 
Fishing, Hunting and Camping 
Real fishing and hunting in virgin streams and 
unspoiled big game country in NOVA SCOTIA, 
NEW _ BRUNSWICK, QUEBEC, ONTARIO, 
ALBERTA and BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
For full information write 
Canadian National or 
Grand Trunk Railways 
at any of the following addresses. Ask for 
Booklet E, mentioning districts that interest you. 
Boston, 294 Washington Street; Buffalo, 1019 
Chamber of Commerce Building ; Chicago, 64 
West Adams Street; Cincinnati, 406 Traction 
Building; Detrcit, 527 Majestic Building; Du- 
luth, 430 W. Superior Street; Kansas City, 334 
Railway Exchange Building; Los Angeles, 7th 
and Spring Streets; Minneapolis, 518 Second 
Ave., South; New York, 1270 Broadway; Pitts- 
burgh, 505 Park Building; Portland, Me., 
Grand Trunk Station; San Francisco, 689 Mar- 
ket Street; Seattle, 902 Second Avenue; St. 
Louis, 305 Merchants Laclede Building; St. 
Paul, 4th and Jackson Streets, 
H. H. Melanson 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Canad- 
ian National Railways, Toronto, 


Can. 

G. T. Bell 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Grand 
Trunk Railway, Montreal, Can. 
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TRAVEL LITERATURE 
on REQUEST from 
THE NAST 
PUBLICATIONS 








We have selected from among the many 
descriptive booklets submitted by the trans- 
portation companies, a limited list of those 
appropriate to the season. 

These interesting brochures will assist in 

planning your trip, assure you of many 

helpful suggestions, and, with the further 
service of the Nast International Travel 

Bureau, permit of your comparing the 

charms of many attractive resorts. 

{. Southern California. All the year. 
Imagine a land where you ‘have nearly 
the same temperature the year round. 
Magnificent scenery. Mountain and 
beach resorts. Outdoor life and sports. 
Perfect motor roads. Wonderful hotels. 

. Glacier National Park. The main range 
of the Rocky Mountains extends through 

the entire park. There are over sixty 

living glaciers and 250 mountain lakes. 

Luxurious hotels, comfortable camps, 

interesting tours. 

Resorts in the Canadian Rockies. Banff, 

Lake Louise, Emerald Lake—these have 

magnificent hotels whose windows open 

on the white peaks, vast glaciers and 
the indescribable mcuntain lakes of the 

Canadian Rockies. Music, dancing, per- 

fect food and service. 

. Motor Tours. For those who prefer to 
travel by motor, we can furnish book- 
lets of motor tours under competent 
management iti Europe, Africa, Canada 
or United States, including tour to 
Pacific Coast. 

. Europe 1922. Itineraries of European 
tours, with estimates of cost. These 
afford a comparison of advantages of- 
fered by various routes. Please specify 
whether interested in joining party or 
in independent travel. 

. Land of the Midnight Sun. Iceland, 
the North Cape, the Lofoten Islands, 
Fjords of the. Northland—one of the 
most unusual and comfortable voyages 
possible to the summer traveller. 
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Any of the above booklets, or information 
pertaining to any proposed trip will be sent 
to readers on request to:— 


The Nast International 


Travel Bureau 
23 West 44th Street New York City 



































r your baggage 
protected ? 


From the moment it leaves your 
home, your baggage is subject 
to a host of hazards and perils 
unavoidable in leg bebdolelac-larelen 


A North America Tourist Bag- 
zage Policy will protect your 

yyage against practically 
every peril of ogc tel-j olebac-lale)em 
Such protection costs but little 
EWave| payments of claims are 
prompt and sure. Insure by 
the year. 


For full details, fill out the mem- 
orandum below and mail it to 
us today. 


Any insurance agent or broker can 
get you a North America Policy 


bet-sebwetetere Company 
of North America 
PHILADELPHIA 
he Udest fre rian fireand Va Ne oh 


ene ee) 


me lompany 


Third and Welnet 


Send information regarding Tourist Baggage Ineurance 
To 
Addresa___ 





‘Themed 








Mention alse any othe: form of meurance (except life) in which you are interested 











“] plowed the land with horses 
But my heart was ill at case, 
For the old sea-faring men 
Came to me now and then 
With their sagas of the seas.” 


“Discoverer of the North Cape.”— 
Longfellow. 


you may not be “plowing the land with horses”, but 

you may be immersed in an office or cooped up on 
one of our Main Streets or deadly tired of the ordered 
sequence of your affairs. In any case, no matter who or 
where you are, there’s nothing that will set you so 
entirely right with the world again as the 


NORTH CAPE 
CRUISE 


“The Lands of the Midnight Sun’’ 


At noon, June 28, the S. S. “Osterley” leaves New York on this 
summer cruise that in Northern waters has no equal for colour, 
interest, romance and beauty. Iceland, with its bleak charm and its 
quaint capital, Reykjavik, is the first land visited. From there the 
ship goes on under the Midnight Sun to Hammerfest, the most 
northerly town in the world, anchors below the sheer North Cape and 
sails Southward through the placid waters of the Lofoten Islands. 


FoR a week it sails on, in and out of wild, magnificent fjords, walled 
with snow-capped mountains, and calls at picturesque old Viking 
towns, renowned in the Norse sagas. It stops at Christiania and 
Copenhagen, allows a trip to Stockholm, and before reaching London 
(July 31st), makes a visit to Belgium. Members may return directly 
to New York or stay on in England or the Continent. In either case 
return accommodations are included in the price of the cruise. 


‘HIS ideal summer voyage not only means escape from the ferocity 

of an American summer but it will contribute to your knowledge 
of a far-too-little-kKnown country and will return you to New York 
rejuvenated by the bracing, vigorous climate of the North. 


HE “Osterley” is a big, twin-screw liner of over 18,000 tons. She 

was specially designed to meet the requirements of a long voyage 
through a wide range of temperature, and offers every comfort, con- 
venience and luxury possible to the ocean traveler. The rates are 
$675 and upwards to $8500. Reservations are being made now. Write 
for booklet, steamer plans and rates, or mail this coupon to 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COMPANY 


22 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co., 22 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please_send me at once all necessary information concerning the North 
Cape Cruise. 
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“She Worlds largest Ship 








White Star achieve- 
mentin providing utmost 
ocean comfort is symbol- 
ized in the world’s larg- 
est and newest steamship 
—Majestic—which takes 
her place this spring in 
our service to Cherbourg 
and Southampton. 


This 56,000-ton ship, 
the superb new 34,000- 
ton Homeric, and the 
magnificent Olympic 
whose fame is already 
world-wide, form a 
mighty trio to maintain 
regular weekly sailings 
from New York. 


This service is no less 
remarkable for its regu- 
larity than for the indi- 
vidual size and splendor 
of its ships. Travelers 
who formerly waited an 
Olympic sailing date to 
channel ports may now 
sail any week on one of 
these great ships. 


Regular weekly sail- 
ings to Liverpool via 
Queenstown with the 
Adriatic, Baltic, Celtic, 
and Cedric, each over 
20,000 tons. This service 
appeals especially to fam- 
ilies and tourist parties. 
You land near the beau- 
tiful Lake District, the 
Shakespeare Country, 
and the Mountains of 
North Wales. 


Early bookings are sug- 
gested to secure most de- 
sirable accommodations. 





No. 1 Broadway, New York City 




















SHOPPERS Go B 








Antiques 





Pulaski Distinctive Antiques, 112 E. 57th St. Early 
American secretary desk, $145. Colonial table, $18. 
Windsor arm chair, $28. Pewter caadlestick, $20. 
French and Italian antiques, brocades, chintzes. 
ANTIQUES. Reproductions—Candlesticks. Cande- 
labra, Sconces. Wrought Iron Table Lamps, Floor 
Lamps, Knockers, Andirons, Samovars. Call or write. 
Russian Antique Co., 1 East 28th Street, N. 








ERS 


A classified list of business concerns which we 
recommend to the patronage of our readers 


Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide, Vanity Fair, 19 West Forty-Fourth Street, New York 


Advertising rates given upon request 








Arts and Crafts 


Beauty Culture—Cont. 


Dress Forms 


VANITY FAIR 





"GUIDE 








Memorials 





MEMORIALS FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 
ite, marble, bronze and glass. Individual consid. 
eration. Sketches upon request. The Davis Men. 
orial Co., Syracuse, N. Y. & 511 Sth Ave., N. Y, ¢, 


Men's Tailors 


SUITS OF IMPORTED & DOMESTIC WOOLENS 
. Made to your individual measure 

Finest workmanship 3 derate in price 
Louis Altman, 66 We est 48th St., N. Y. Bryant 5964 


In gran- 














CANADIAN HOMESPUNS, direct from looms of 
French habitants. Variety of shades colors. 
Average width 32 inches. Samples, state colors. 
Canadian Homespuns, Ltd., 347 Craig West. Montreal 


MME. BARTHE. Beauty treatment. All signs of 
age removed and the skin rendered firm and youth- 
ful. Strictest privacy. Refined — surroundings. 
316 W. 95th St., N. Y. Tel. Riverside 5400. 


PNEUFORM—The Pneumatic Dress Form. Gowns 
fitted without personal try-on. Inflated in fitted 
lining, gives exact figure. Fitted Linings. 
Pneuform, 16 West 46th St.. N. ¥. Bryant 5338. 





Monograms and Woven Names 





COCKCROFT ILLUMINATED BLOUSE. Any col- 
or, crepe de Chine, $6.00. Easily made at home. 
Follow instructions & create a beautiful garment. 
Cockcroft Silk Co.. 17 East 39th St, N.Y. 


RUTH FREY, 574 5th Ave., N. Y. Facial expert. 
Try my treatment, $1.50. Bleach Pack, $2. Egg Pack 
$2.50. 1st treatment is gratis if course is continued. 
It’s mew. Treat all hair disorders. Bryant 5676. 





Flesh Reduction 


Cash’s Woven Names for marking clothing, house- 
hold & hotel linens, ete. Write for styles & prices. 
J. & J. Cash, Inc., 722 Chestnut St., So. Norwalk, 
Conn, _ England — France — Australia — Canada. 





Distinctive Canadian Homespun Sport Materials 
Also Blankets, Bed Spreads, Scarves and Bags. 


NEW FACE LIFE—A treatment used at home; 
rejuvenates faces (without cutting). 


SUPERFLUOUS FLESH REDUCED by modern 
scientific method. _No dieting or exercising required. 


‘ TRULY UNUSUAL? 
Yes indeed! Out-of-the-ordinariness 








Samples on request. Pandora’s Box, 25 Harrison Brochure sent free on request. Ir. R. Newman, Licensed Physician, 286-5th Ave. is the chief charm to be had from 
St., East Orange, NX. J. Tel. Orange 8242. | Dr. Stackhouse, 347 5th Ave., New York City. | (near 30th St.), N. Y. C. Phone Mad. Sq. 5758. the advertisers in these columns. 
FINE ART For Every Home. Madame Berthe’s ZIP positively destroys Hair with | BUST, DOUBLE CHIN, HIPS, ABDOMEN re- 
Fine painted pictures $6.00. root. No electricity or caustics. Free demonstra- | duced. B-Slym applied externally. Absolutely P. 
Write for illustrated Catalog. tion at office. Write for booklet. Mme. Berthe, | safe, large jar, month’s treatment. $5 postage ppd. erfumes 
The Art to] Home Studio, 3407 Wyoming, St. Louis, Mo. Specialist. Dept. 8B, 562 5th Ave., New York. | Re-juvenating Co., 2100 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 














Pipe carbon cutter is an inter- 
esting idea and a useful thing 
for any man who smokes a pipe. 
It is the correct way to clean the 
bowl of your pipe. $1.00. May 
be purchased through Vanity 
Fair Shopping Service. 








Auction Bridge 


Books 


BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM METHOD 
Ring Roller—Bergonie Chair—Electric Light Baths. 
Dr. Joseph R. Ross, Physio-Therapist, 300 Madison 
Ave., cor. 4lst St., N. Y. Tel. Vanderbilt 8658. 


Wonderful Lasting Perfumes!! The world’s best by 
Giraud of Paris & Grasse; ‘‘Odorantis,’’ ‘Dans Les 
Nues,’’ ‘‘Chypre.”’ 3 Eateeseise Extracts $1. Cata 

log, J. M. Debans, U. S. Agt., 1 W. 34th St. NEC, 





THE SUNWISE TURN—A modern bookshop 
51 East 44th St., N. Y¥, Neighboring the Grand 
Central. We do all the regular and many unusual 
forms of bookselling. 

RUSSIAN SPHINX 

Russia in English. 





Every Book on Melodies of 














Furniture & Furnishings for the Home 


Permanent Hair Wave 





Big Comfortable Chairs for Library—Tables for 
Living-room. Dining room pieces * Roe ig og work- 


NESTLE’S 


Originators of Permanent Waving. World- 


























Russian Art—The famous Magazine ‘Jar Ptitza.’’ | manship. Painted Bedrooms. Tel. Mad. Sq. 7762. ne Experts. 12 and 14 East 49th St. 
prey 319-A, 5 Columbus Circle, a, York City. Mary Allen Distinctive Furniture, 8 Fi 28th St.,N.Y. *hone Vanderbilt 9086-4113. 
Upholstered Sofas & Chairs & Windsor Chairs. Di- | CALL “a SCHAEFFER’S if you want expert 
° = from factory at distinct savings. Chairs, $19 | personal attention for a permanent —, Posi- 
Catering 155. Sofas $119 to $200. Crated & frgt. paid. | tively no friz or kink. Z. aeffer, 
Phatos sent. Ruder Bros., 21 E. 48th St., N. ¥. C. | 542 Fifth Avenue. Phone: Murray Tilt 5772 
ae lunel pe on ae Se es. Specialists in th aerigh md Bree anent Wi 
For luncheon or special dinner Spec Ss e ne ene ermanent Waving 
we recommend our Gowns Bought Pa Transformations 
Italian Spumoni or Fitzroy 4191 2-14 W. 3ith St., N. VC 
Biscuit Praline MME. NAFTAL, Tel. Bryant 670, pays highest 
moulded in melon form cash value for fine misfit; or slightly used evening 
Delightful —- dainty — desserts & street frocks, furs, diamonds, jewelry, silverware. Sachets 
Tel. 1571 Cirele 5 New York 69 West 45th Street, New York 








Children’s Things 





THE DOLL’S AND CHILDREN’S SHOP 
Festive party frocks, charmingly dressed dolls and 
accessories. Dolls’ Hospital. 

York City 





Tel. Bryant 1376—We Pay Cash at Once for Used 
Gowns, Suits, Wraps, Furs, Diamonds, Jewelry, 
Silverware. Highest_ Prices Guaranteed. Write, 
’Phone, Send. Mme. Furman, 101 W. 47th St.,N.Y. 
FOR SMALL COST 

Advertisers can reach 

big buyers by placing 

announcements here. 








IMPORTED NOVELTIES 
Sachets for Trousseau and Boudoir. 
kerchief Vanity puffs, boxed, $1.00 
Booklet. F. 


Batik hand- 
each. Send for 
Jaquet, 130 W. 42nd Street. New York. 


Shoes 











AUCTION BRIDGE TAUGHT BEGINNERS 
and advanced players. Private and class. 
Mrs. Agatha Wilkins 
255 West End Ave. (at 72nd) N. Y. Tel. Col. 
LESSONS IN AUCTION BRIDGE 
Beginners or advanced pupils 
Mrs. James Dunne 
102 Waverly Place, N. Y. Tel. Spring 4802 
YOUR OWN NAME ON BRIDGE SCORES 
250 officially ruled sheets, 6x 9 in. Your name on 
each sheet. Postpaid anywhere, $2. Agents wanted. 
Beach Coppany, 904 Sycamore, Cincinnati, O. 
THE TROW-BRIDGE SCORE. Auction players 
from coast to coast find it the best yet. Attractive 
package, 4 pads, $1.00 postpaid. Sample free, 
A. Trowbridge, 1060 Parker, Detroit, Mich. 
Your Own Name on Bridge Scores. Ruled for 
partners’ & individual scores. Your name on 
each sheet. 4 pads—100 sheets—$1.00 postpaid 


7382 























18 West 47th St. New 

NEEDLEWORK SHOP Y, W. C. A. 32 E. 48th 
St. Practical and fancy frocks for little girls 
(rough and ready), rompers and suits for small boys. 
Tub and spcrt «dresses for juniors and women. 
CORRECT CLOTHES FOR BOYS from kinder- 
garten to college age. Little boys’ hand-made. 
suits, $15.50 up, designed for and exclusive with 
Best & Co., Fifth Ave. at 35th St.. N. Y¥. C. 











Cleaning and Dyeing 





Gowns Remodeled 


E. HAYES, INC., 582 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Individual style in ladies’ $ 

terials and colors of costumes matched. 
style booklet & directions in self-measurement. 





MY_RE-BUILDING OF GOWNS IS THE Lig | 
of New York because I make vag out of 
gowns that seem >rices 

Homer, 7 East 55th St., New York. “Plaza 9463. 








Social Etiquette 





EUGENE & DE LALLA—The Master Bullders 
Rebuilders of aang 
Tailored Suits and Dress 
66 West 49th St., New York City. 


Tel. Bryant 5945 


CHARM. POISE & PERSONALITY—Overcome self- 
consciousness—Personality analyzed, correct wee 
procedure authoritatively taught personally _& b 

mail. Mile. Louise—Marie Antoinette Hotel,N.Y. ¢. 











ARTHUR CHEGNAY—Expert French Cleaner & 
Dyer. Quick service. Gowus, suits, blouses, laces, 
chiffons, trimmings, etc., cleaned & dyed. 
121 East 57th Street. New York. Plaza 7198 


KNICKERBOCKER CLEANING & DYEING CO. 
High class cleaners and dyers. Main office 402 E. 
31st St. x, Branch offices in N. Y. City; 





Hair and Scalp Treatment 


Tca Rooms 





FRENCH HAIR OIL—GROWS NEW HAIR 
Cures grees Stops Falling Hair. Two Sizes, 
1.50 and $3.00. Bozenna Hair Specialists 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


PETER-PAN TEA ROOM, It! E. 35th St. N. Y. 
Opposite Altman’ s 

Luncheon for shoppers 65c. Afternoon Tea. Special 

Dinner $1; also a la carte. Good food our sp-cialty. 









































SIXTY WASHINGTON SQUARE SOUTH 
Home of famous artists. Here one finds 
delicicus food and the charm of old New York. 
Take bus for luncheon, tea or dinner. 


The Woman Jeweler 


}‘ Altman’s—ROSA OLGA TRITT—366 5th Ave. 

A Shop Intime on the 11th floor specializing in fine 
Gems, Settings & Repairs. Express your Personality 
in your Jewelry. We will design & execute it well. 

















Trousseaux 














Artistic, Exclusively Hand-Embroidered monograuls 
and initials. Finest work executed on Trousseaut 
Mme. Angela Lattille, Room 431, 47 W. 34th St. 
N.Y. Tel. Fitzroy 0728. Mrs. A. Q. Hodgson, Mer. 





Paper Specialties Co., 2916 Prairie Ave., Chicago. | ajo White I Plains, “New Rochelle, Newport & Paris. Dept. C, 3907 Hollywood Blvd., 
Beads and Beaded Bags Dancing Interior Decorations 
BAGS New York HELENE L. SWENEY Boston CHAPIN, HARPER & DUTE 
Steel Beaded Hand Crocheted Joe Michael Expert in Modern Dances, specializing in 76 West 48th St. Bryant 6887 
Photos mailed 37 W. 39th St., N teaching gentlemen to lead, ladies to fol- Interior Decorators. Estimates 
Beal Bags Repaired aS low; correcting all faults. Private and and suggestions for town and country work 
class —— Residential work by ar- TABLE a ee = or for rent. 
rangement achers’ Cour Certificate 4 ae 
Beauty Culture ny and “Dinomes awarded. = : . East 47th Street a 
9 E. 59th St. (at 5th Ave.) N.Y, Phone Plaza 8612 Adeline de Voo Cummings, Murray Hill 6700-7669 
MME. MAYS, Face Specialist. Est. 1891. Per- MISS MURIEL PARKER CONSULTING DECORATOR 
manently removes wrinkles, freckles, scars, etc. | Modern Dancing taught by refined young lady. Ex- Helps to carry out your own inspiration in home 
Muscles tightened; endorsed by _known_ physicians. | pert individual instruction, $5 per lesson. Begitners | decorating. Laura Wand, 49 West 44th Street, 
Booklet sent. 50 W. 49th St., N. Y., Bryant 9426. | specialized. 43 W. 46th St., N. Y. Bryant 3974. | New_York. Tel. Murray Hill 3317. 
— or, Ss HAIR DESTROYER permanently = 
eradicates all superfluous hair (with roots). No " = . 
electricity or poison. Stood test 50 years. Delicacies Jewelry and Precious Stones 
Mme. Julian 14 West 47th Street, N. Y. 
REDISCOVERED—OLD WORLD SECRET of Slen- WILD BEACH PLUM JELLY TRABERT and PLIMPTON. Formerly with Black, 
derness & Health—Reduces Flesh—Relieves Rheu- | $3.00 and $4.75 per dozen glasses. Transportation | Starr & Frost and Tiffany & Co. Jewels Pur- 
matism-—External Application only. For informa- | prepaid East of the Mississippi. Cape Cod} chased and Appraised. Guarantee Trust Co. Bldg. 
tion Write—Primavera Co., 105 W. 40th St., N. Y. | Products Co., North Truro, Cape Cod, Mass. 5th Ave., cor. 44th St., Murray Hill 1192 








FACE AND NECK TREATMENTS at the Darsy 

Salon employ the methods of the great French 

specialist, Dr, Dys, for 30 years adviser to fash- 
ionable Parisiennes and royalty 

Special treatments for Wrinkles, Flaccid Tissues, 

Double Chin and Scrawniness. Send for booklet 








Apple Crystals—newest confection for your bridge, 


afternoon tea, or children’s enjoyment: Tin boxes 
$2.25, de luxe pkg., for gifts, prizes, etc., $2.50. In- 
sured parcel post. Mme. Rosa Winesop, Bradford, Pa. 


FRANK C. HUTCHINSON BUYS DIAMONDS, 
precious stones and individual pieces of jewelry or 
jewelry estates to be settled. Expert appraising. 
344 Madison Avenue, N.Y.C. Opp. Hotel Biltmore, 





EAT PRUNES direct from packer in 
neat 5x10 Ib. wooden boxes. All charges perenne. 


DIAMONDS, JEWELRY. PAWN TICKETS | 
Bougit. Highest Prices Paid. 

ills & Hirsh 
104 West 44th a 


St., N. (One flight up) 





Wedding Stationery 


PAUL’S FOR WEDDING INVITATIONS, At 
nouncements, Calling Cards and fine Stationery: 
Prices and samples upon request. Peter Paul 

Son, Inc., 256 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, New York, 


THE BUYER’S DIRECTORY 


WHOLESALE ONLY 





























describing Dr, Dys’ preparations and their use. 5 lb. box $1.50, 10 Ib. box 
Y. Darsy, 630 Fifth Ave. (at 50th St.), New York | American Fruit Packers, San Jose, Gaitfornia. 
._ EGYPTOL—Nature’s aid to beauty. 
Daily use ee Shon nok Home Treatment D ‘. F, S 
Sets. $5 Booklet Free. i i 
Francois, 260 So. 17th St.. Philadelphia, Pa. esigns for wind tationery 
HAVE YOU ANY WANTS? FINEST WHITE LINEN FINISH PAPER MADE 
A quick reference to the 100 sets, $2.00. Die stamped in color, including 
Shoppers’ and Buyers’ Guide monogram die, $3.00, extra. 
will satisfy them. Dept. C., Paramount Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 





Linens 


Gifts 








THE LINEN SHOP. 1 
towels, sheets, hdkfs., 
quality, at reasonable prices. 


Imported _ table damasks, 
hand-emb. linens of best 
Samples on request. 
(wear 47th) N. Y. 


cf 
George Ort, 402 Madison Ave., 





GIFT SHOPS Using Better Novelties Ask for MY 
1922 Catalog Also paso og —_— Sugses 
tion from $15 York. 


Rena Rosenthal, 444 ikecen New 
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‘the GARDNER SCHOOL 


For Girls 
{1 East 5ist Street. New York City. 


A thorough school with delightful home life. 
Fireproof building. College preparatory; aca- 
demic, secretarial and elective courses. Music, 
riding, swimming, tennis. 66th year. 


Miss Eltinge and Miss Masland, Principals. 


That 














248 West 72d St. at | 
Scudder School Riverside Drive, N. Y. 
Seven buildings; attractive dormitories; like college 
life. Gymnasium, swimming, etc. No entrance ex- | 
aminations. High School, Preparatory and Elective | 


Courses; Spanish, French, Music, 
‘or older students: 
OST GRADUATE SCHOOL 
Secretarial Training, with unusual features. 
Hi Domestic Science, one year course with diploma. 


3. Community Service, a new profession combining | 


Secretarial, Social Welfare, and Americanization. 


Graduates of this Course are also qualified tor | 


high grade secretarial positions. Address 
MISS H. G. SCUDDER 


° 

The Rayson School for Girls 

Removed to beautiful residence on the Drive. Home 

and Day gy ome rey year October 1922. 
Clara I. Colbourne, A.B. TS 
Martha KX. Humphrey, A.M. Petenigae 

310 Riverside Drive, Cor. 103rd St., N. Y. City. 


new York MADAME SKERTEN Paris 


(Formerly of 3 Avenue Trocadero, Paris) 
FRENCH SC pg I FOR GIRLS 








in New York. 
Personal Seg “Boarding and ae Students 
SUMMER TRAVEL IN EUR 
Mand 15 et “92nd St. Tel. "a 4791 


Paris School 
To be opened the first week in October 
under the direction o 
MME, DAMARIS GRINGOIRE 
Diplomee de l’Universite de Paris 
9 E. 79th St. New York City. 








2 7 
Mrs. Boswell’s Residence 
FOR GIRL STUDENTS IN NEW YORK 
MRS. HENRY HARRISON BOSWELL 
344 West 84th St.. at ~~ Drive 
Telephone Schuyler 310 
Catalogue on request 


TEASDALE RESIDENCE 

For Young Women and Girl Students 
n all year Chaperonage 
326 West 80th Street Riverside Drive 
Booklet Telephone: Schuyler 7724 


Attractive Home 
FOR A FEW GIRL STUDENTS 
Write for information to Miss M. C. Belden 
391 West End Ave., New York City 
ar Riverside Drive 


Telephone Schavier 1131 


PRIVATE TUTOR 


Elementary and Preparatory Branches 
Successful record with New York’s leading private 
schools. Instruction at student’s or tutor’s residence. 
MRS. H. D. ROBERTS 62 W. 84th Street 
Phone Schyuler 3822 New York City 


CHAPERONAGE to EUROPE 
Mrs. Smith and Miss Gray will close their New 
York Chaperonage for girls June Ist and_ will 
accompany a few girls on a travel tour: Paris, 
the Battlefields, Belgium, England. For particu- 
lars, address ‘Mrs. Christine Smith and Miss 
fanny, J Gray, The Wyoming, 7th Ave. at 55th 


” denen 








Chaperonage 











New York Residence for Older Girl Students 
Personal Supervision—Chaperonage 
SS M. HOURIGA 


Degrees from Royal Conservatories of Brussels | 


and London. 


Phone Rhinelander 5477 12 East 75th St. 


Miss Beard’s School for Girls 


A country school, 13 miles from New York. College 
Preparatory, special courses. Music, Art, Domestic 
Science, Supervised physical work in gymnasium 
and field. Catalog on request. 
New Jersey, ORANGE 

Lucie C. BearD, Headmistress. 


GLEN EDEN 


e high-school girls or graduates, Suburban to 
Mn York City, 50 minutes from Fifth Avenue. 
Eonificent ‘-— "> Buildings of granite. 
red any time. For booklet address 

irector, Glen Eden, Stamford, Conn. 


Pe 














The 
ELY SCHOOL 


ELY COURT 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


Inthe country. 
a 





One hour from New York. 








of which The Nast Publications are so 
justly proud, has been partially built up 
by the service which it has been our 
pleasure and privilege to render per- 
plexed parents. 

Possibly you are not a perplexed 
parent; maybe you are only a perplexed 
person, undecided as to where you 
could best obtain instruction in the 
particular subject in which you are 
interested. 

Whichever heading you _ belong 
under, if you refer your educational 
problem to us, we shall be happy to 
give it our attention and endeavor to 
help you solve it. 

Will you not allow us to number you 
among the thousands whom we have 
aided in their search for a suitable 
school? 


NAST PUBLICATIONS SCHOOL SERVICE 


23 West 44th Street, New York City 


Reader Reliance 
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MARIARDEN 


PETERBOROUGH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





An outdoor stage for professional fer- 
formances. summer school for students 
of the drama and of stage dancing. 





Dramatic instruction through participation in 
plays under the direction of Adrienne Morri- 
son (Mrs. Richard Bennett) and other experi- 
enced professionals. Also 


A SUMMER DENISHAWN 


Instruction in stage dancing will be given dur- 
ing July and August by ‘Ted Shawn, assisted 
by a member of the Denishawn faculty, Mr. 
Shawn dividing his time between Mariarden 
and his New Yc ork studio. 


For particulars apply to 


Mrs. Richard Bennett, 950 Park Avenue, New York City 
Mrs. Guy Currier, 8 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Ted Shawn, 80 West 40th Street, New York City 
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NEW YORK CITY & VICINITY 








AR YM OUN 


Tarrytown - on - Hudson, N. Y. 
see bate 


Glee Club 





COLLEGE ACADEMY 
Four-year course Pre-academic, Aca- 
leading to degrees demic and Two-year 

Finishing Courses 
Domestic Science; Practical Dressmaking; 
Gymnasium; Swimming Pool; all outdoor sports. 
For Catalogue address The Reverend Mother. 














BRIARCLIFF 


Mrs. Dow's School for Gicls, 
Mrs EDITH COOPER HARTMAN, Principal 
BRIARCLIFF MANOR - NEW “YORK 
General Academic and College 
Preparatory Courses. Music and 
Art with New York advantages. 
Music Department: 
Mr. Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
Artistic Adviser 
Mrs. — M. Stevens, Director 


Art eames: 
Mr. George W. Bellows, N.A., 
Director 


Junior School 
Post-Graduate Department 











OSSINING SCHOOL 


For Girls. 54th year. Academic and economic 
courses. Separate school for very young girls. 
For catalog address Clara C. Fuller, Principal. 
Ossining-on-Hudson Box 5A. New York 








CO-EDUCATIONAL 





THE LIBERTA 
3 West End Ave 


A DAY SCHOOL FOR CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
CHILDREN. Kindergarten through Fourth Grade. 
Hot luncheon. Afternoon supervised play. For 
catalogue address 


Mrs. Elinor Bailey Gibbs, Director 





SCUD DER Elementar Pay, School 


Modern methods of teaching and recreation. Pupils 
may enter at any time. Hot mid-day meals, Super- 
vised play ee and Saturdays. 


Miss Edna V. Speck 


261 West 7ist St. Tel. Col. 10077 








NEW YORK STATE 





Cc donee N.Y. 






Trains for 
well-informed, 
cavable, gracious 
womanhood 


A school of American ideals in 
a country of American traditions 
Remarkably complete equipment and beautiful set- 
ting on Otsego Lake. All outdoor sports. 
Courses: College Preparatory, General, Secretarial, 
Music, Art. Advanced courses with diploma. 

For Catalog address 


MRS. RUSSELL HOUGHTON 
COOPERSTOWN BOX H NEW YORK 








CENTRAL STATES 





LENOX HALL “The real Eastern School in the 

Heart of the Middle West.’’ Su- 
burban location, 30 minutes from St. Louis. Six- 
acre campus, magnificently landscaped. College 
Preparatory and Special Courses. Athletics. Lim- 
ited enrollment. Tuition $900 and $1,000. Cata- 
logue. Address Mrs. M. Louise THoMas, Principal 


Missouri, Kirkwood, St. Louis Co., Box 1025. 
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VANITY FAIR 








NEW ENGLAND 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA | 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA SCHOOLS 











LASELL SEMINARY 


A school that blends the best of old New 


England ideals of woman’s education with 
training that recognizes and meets demands of 
modern complex life. 

Course of study, from first year high school 
grades through two years’ work fer high school 
graduates, ranges widely through academic and 
special elective courses. Unusual training in 
Home Economics, Music, Art, College Prepara- 
tory and Secretarial courses. Ideally —- 
for cultural advantages of Boston. Outdoo! 
sports and gymnasium. 15 buildings. 30 


acres. 
WOODLAND PARK 
The Junior School for —_. a 15 
Catalogs on applicati 
Camp Teconnet opens a ist 
GUY M. aan ow. Ph.D., Principal 
CHAS. F. TOWNE, A.M., Assoc. Principal 
147 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 


ChoateSchool 


1600 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass. 














41st year. Home and Day School 
for Girls. Special emphasis on 
college preparatory work. Gen- 
eral Courses. Athletic sports. 
Horseback riding. Social life of 
school special care of experi- 
enced teachers. 


AUGUSTA CHOATE Vassar A.B.,A.M 
Principal 




















The Chamberlayne School 


Situated on  Boston’s 
most beautiful avenue. 
Intensive courses prepar- 
ing for college examina- 
tions. General course. Ad- 
vanced work for high 
school graduates. Music, 
art, languages (native 
teachers). Organized ath- 
letics, gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool, playground. 
Horseback riding. Modern 
residence within a short 
distance of ali the city’s 3 
advantages. 


GRACE L. EDGETT, Principal 
261 Clarendon Street 
(Corner of Commonwealth Ave.) 


BOSTON, MASS. 











House in the Pines 


Norton, Mass., 30 miles from Boston 
A School for Girls. College preparatory and 
finishing courses. Music, Art, Household Arts. 
Secretarial courses. Every attention, not only 
to habits of study, but to each girl’s health 
and happiness. 
Miss Gertrupe E. CornisH, Principal. 














ROGERS HALL SCHOOL £". 


Lowell, Massachusetts. 38 min- 
utes from Boston. Thorough 
preparation for college. For 
eatalogue and views, address 





Miss Olive Sewall Parsons, B.A. 
Principal 





Saint Margaret’s School 


47th year. College preparatory. Secre- 
tarial and Domestic Science Courses. 
Gymnasium. Organized athletics. Out- 
door life on 50-acre school farm. 
Miss Emily Gardner Munro, A. M., 
Principal 
Waterbury, Conn. 











THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 
Springfield, Mass. 3 buildings. Gymnasium, Swim- 
ming, Ball field, Tennis, Horseback riding, College 
Preparatory, General, Secretarial and Special 
Courses. Housecraft, model practice house, 35 girls. 
12 teachers Principals, John MacDuffie, Ph.D., 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 








For Young Women 


90-acre campus. 32 buildings. 


diploma. 
Horseback riding. Club houses for 


ming pool. 
social activities. 
The Registrar, Box 197 

New College Preparatory Department for younger 
building and class work. 





NATIONALPARK SEMINARY 


Washington, D. 


James E. Ament, Ph.D., LL.D., President 
Two-year courses in college work. Girls may specialize in Music, 
Art, Expression and other vocational courses. Domestic Science 
Gymnasium and swim- 


Reference required. Application made to 
Forest Glen, Md. 


“<Kappa,’”? one of eight charming clubhouses 


BOYS” 


HAVE YOU AN UNUSUAL Boy? 


Has your young son some talent that 
should be developed? Let us advise yoy 
where he can find sympathetic intelligent 
training. We have a full list of boys’ 
schools, and have personally visited most 
of them during the school year—a far bet. 
ter time to judge their merits than in sum. 
mer. 


C., Suburbs 


recreation and 


NAST SCHOOL SERVICE 


girls. Separate 
23 West 44th Street New York City 


























EASTERN ATLANTIC 


Wdclit? 


A graduate school offering two 
years of highest quality aes 
academic work. Splendid 
courses in Home - making =, 
Science, Music, Language, — 
Secretarial Training and 
Art. Equals two college 
years. Ideal home 
surroundings and in- 
fluences. Catalog. 
Mr. and Mrs. H. M. 
Crist. Principals, 
Box 1509F 
Swarthmore, Pa. 
The Graduate School of 
The Mary Lyon School 


















Che Harrum School 


For Girls Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
G233 






p74 Thorough college preparation or spe- 
erdcial study. Music, art. New stone 
: large grounds. Hockey, 
tennis, basketball, riding. 
‘rite for illustrated catalog. 
Mrs. Edith H. Harcum, B.L. 


Head of School 
Mrs. L. May Willis, ‘SP, Academie Head 











BEECHWOOD 


Serer PA. 
Suburb of Phila. 

School for practical training of young women. 
Junior College Departments, Music, Art, Do- 
mestic Science, Kindergarten, Normal 
Gymnastics, ete. 

Large new gymnasium 


Address as above 

















NEW YORK 


New York Military Academ 
A SCHOOL OF DISTINCTION 


CORNWALL ON Htpson For CATALOGUE Write 
NEw YORK TO THE SECRETARY, 








the Colonial School 
For Girls 


In National Capital. High School, College Prepara- 
tory and Collegiate courses. Complete Domestic 
Science and Secretarial departments. Music, Art, 
and Expression. Well ordered home and social life. 


Athletics, Miss Jessie Truman, Associate Principal, 
1537 Eighteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

















NEW ENGLAND 








KING-SMITH STUDIO SCHOOL 
of Washington and Paris. August King-Smith, 
Director. Travel and Study Class will tour in Eu- 
rope during the summer. Six weeks of residence and 
study in Paris. For information, address 

as King-Smith Studio School, 
1751 New Hampshire Ave., Washington, D. C. 

















CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL || MASSEE COUNTRY SCHOOL 
|| Shippan Point Stamford, Conn. 


A school for the girl of today and tomorrow. Courses: ] =. i ¥ "ork 

pie wormage two-year advanced for high school | OS HNMtES ATOR la = oe ae 
graduates; special. Unrivalled location at the na- 11 colleges and technical schools. 
tional capital. For catalog, address CHEVY CHASE | pen for boys 7 to 14. One 

ScHOOL, Box V, FREDERICK ERNEST FARRINGTON, teacher to every 12 boys. Athletics and all 
Ph.D., Headmaster. WasHINGTON, D. C. outdoor sports on becutiful campus of 16 


acres overlooking Long Island Sound. 


W. W. Massee, Ph.D., Box F, Stamford, Conn. 
A School for Girls Established 1892 

















NOBLE & GREENOUGH SCHOOL 


Dedham. Mass. 


. . A Country Boarding and Day School, 9 miles from 

Mrs. Beverley R. Mason, Principal Boston: 100 acres, On a River. F< 
i : ansion. Gymnasium = and athouse. netic 

1910 Florida Ave., Washington, D.C. fields. Prepar: pation for college and scientific schools. 


Address Charles Wiggins, 2d, Headmaster. 





FAIRMONT SCHOOL 


For Girls. 24th year. Limited to graduates of ac- 
credited preparatory and high school. Two-year 
college and special courses. Effective use of Edu- 
cational advantages of National Capital. 

2109 S Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 








EASTERN ATLANTIC 


| FREEHOLD MILITARY SCHOOL 
For 8@ select young boys. Just enough of the 
Military training to inculcate habits of obedience, 
promptness, orderliness and self-reliance. Study and 
play carefully supervised. N. Y., 42 miles; Phila., 
66 miles. ‘‘The school with the personal touch.’ 
Mayor CHARLES M. Duncan, Box 56, Freehold, N.J. 











SOUTHERN 











‘Walnut Lane 


65th Year City and Country School 
High School Graduate; Academ- 
ic; College Preparatory; Lan- 
; Music; Expression; Vo- 
Courses. Athletics; 
Horseback Riding. Swimming. 
- |Basketball. Tennis. Dancing. 

Military Drill. 

- Edna Johnston, A.B., Prin., 
*~.»43|Box O, Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


















SOUTHERN 


TOME SCHOOL 


Midway between Philadelphia and Baltimore 


WARRENTON COUNTRY SCHOOL 


For Young Girls 
College preparatory and special cow'ses. French, 
the language of the house. The schoo] is planned 
to teach girls how to study, to bring them nearer 








nature, and to inculcate habits of order and - = ® 
economy. No extras. Individual supervision of every boy 
Mile. Lea M. Bouligny, Box 43, Warrenton, Va. 


Rate $1000 Port Deposit, Md. 











MISS MILLS SCHOOL! 914-21,0eer 


Girls 6 to 16 years. Ten acres. Riding, all sports. 
Sleeping porches. Delightful family life. French 
emphasized. ALBERTO JONAS, Supervisor of Piano. 
E NN STANNEY MILLS, Head of the School. 
PHILADELPHIA, MocntT Alky, “‘Cresham.’’ Box F 

Founded 1850. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL Jeu 15: 


girls occupying an estate on the summit of Rydal 
Hills. 25 minutes from Phila. Illustrated booklet 
describing new building yoo on request. Rydal, 
Junior Department. Miss Abby Sutherland, Prin. 
Pennsylvania, Bontgomery County. 








HIGHLAND HALL, *"%s:;"° 


In old residential Hollidaysburg located in the 
most beautiful and healthful section of the Alle- 
ghany mountains. College preparatory, general and 
post-graduate courses. Miss ELLEN C, KEATEs, 
A. B., Principal, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 








INDIVIDUALITY 
Are there any two girls exactly alike? 
Are there any two schools exactly alike? 
No!! to both questions—They represent, 
however, the keynote of the problem— 
which school is your girl to attend? Study 
the announcements carefully of all the 
schools here presented, and if you need 
guidance NAST SCHOOL SERVICE will 
gladly assist you. Address 23 West 44th 
St.. New York City. 








NEW ENGLAND 
Mount Ida School for Girls 


Preparatory, finishing school. Exceptional oppor- 
tunities, 





with a delightful home fife. 





Send for Year Book 
2630 Summit Street, Newton, Mass. 


That you should consider these camp announce- 
ments well is important, that you should 


Attention consider them now is imperative. 
Procrastinating By acting now you can eliminate the possibil- 


ity of living all summer with an irritating, 
might-have-been thought, even though your 
child’s letters written from the “second-best” 
camp are redolent of contentment. 


Parents! 

















SUMMER CAMPS : 


CAMP BEAU RIVAGE 
PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


French camp for girls. All sports by land and sea. 
‘or booklet address Secretary, 
New York City. 








Aloha Camps, piider Go sson 


3 distinct camps Ages 7-13 13-17 17-30 
On Lake Morey. 18th season. All sports. 57 East 


Horse-back riding. Our aim—a vigorous body, 
DEVEREUX TUTORING CAMP 


alert mind and strong character. 2,000 girls 
For Boys 


74th Street, 





have been in camp and not a single serious 
accident, Aloha Camp for Boys under same 
management. For booklets address 

GULICK 





205- who need individual instruction. All grades 
ott Addington ‘Road nikeennielionnens Vocational training. 55 acres. Swimming. 
Box F Berwyn, Pa. 














THE TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS 
fd Gije under 20 years) Roxbury, Vt. 
DER CAMP IN THE GREEN MOUNTAINS 
by: =. ae re pete in the Green Mountains. Athletic fields, clay tennis courts, private 
swimming pond, sleeping bungalows, screened dining-rooms and a central assembly hall for 
musiz, plays, dancing and games around a big, cheery fireplace. The Teela-Wooket Camps 
are famous for their fine saddle horses, free riding, and thorough instruction in horsemanship. 
Enthusiastic counselors are carefully chosen, Separate camps for Juniors and Seniors. Write 
for illustrated booklet. 


Camp _ Idlewild on Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H., for 
Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Roys, 10 ioartiohe St “Cambridge, Mass. 
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SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS | SPECIAL SCHOOLS 











CHALIF 
Russian School 
of DANCING 


Catalog on Request 
163-165 W.57th St.,N.Y. 




















HELEN MOLLER 
THEATRE FOR THE DANCE 
Miss Moller has enlarged her school and es- 
tablished a theatre within a theatre. 
Recitals—Instruction. 
Lexington Opera House, 51st Street, New York City 








Rocky Mountain Dancing 
Camp 
Steamboat Springs, Colo. 

Junior and Senior Camps. Horse- 
back riding. camping trips, swim- 
ming, basketball, tennis. 

Normal a Professional Classic 
Dancing Depts. winter Session: 
PORTIA MANSFIELD SCHOOL,Car- 
mel-by-the-Sea, California. Booklet. 











ALEXIS KOSLOFF 
of Imperial Russian Ballet 
24 West 57th Street, New York 
Class and private instruction in 
Classical, Interpretive, Charac- 
ter, Greek, Egyptian, Panto- 
mithe, Ballet, Stage and Social 
Dancing. Children’s classes. 
Normal Course _ beginning 
June 2nd, ending August 25th. 
“RUSSIAN BALLET TECH- 
NIQUE” & “DANCES WITH 
DESCRIPTIONS” for sale at the 
Studio. Telephone Circle 5208 








American Academy of Dramatic Arts 


Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
The leading institution for Dramatic and Ex- 
pressional Training in America. Connected 
with Charles Frohman’s Empire Theatre and 
Companies. For information apply to 
SECRETARY, 262 Carnegie Hall 
New York, N. Y. 
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Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn 


announce 


SUMMER COURSES 


DENISHAWN 
NEW VORK 


PROFESSIONAL PRODUCTION COURSES 
12 Weeks beginning July 3rd. Two hours of 
class work daily, One hour of practice daily 
and Five private lessons during course....... $300.00 


NORMAL COURSES FOR TEACHERS OF DANCING 
6 Weeks beginning July 3rd. Two hours of class 
work daily. One hour practice daily. Tech- 
Nc and fifteen complete dances—certificate 
issue 


en 





$200.00 


PREPARATORY TECHNIQUE COURSE 
6 Weeks beginning May 22nd. Two houis class 


work daily. One hour practice daily........ $100.00 


For information write 


- MABEL R. BEARDSLEY, Manager 
80 West 40th Street New York 


(An out-door, dormitory course will also be given at Mariarden, 
Peterboro, N. H., July and August). 
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SPECIAL SCHOOLS 





MMi nnn 








If you want to design 


make and wear distinctively original 
costumes and hats, write for this 
complimentary book. No ey 
It will help you just as it has helped 
thousands of other women. 


FASHION ACADEMY, Inc. 


21 E. 79th St. Studio VF5, New York City 
Philadelphia San Francisco 
432 N. Broad St. Scottish Rite Temple 


' 
UNL 
DESIGNING and MILLINERY 


Dressmaking and Pattern Cutting taught for whole- 
sale, retail or home use. Day and evening classes. 
Call or write for particulars. McDowell Dress- 
making and Millinery School. Established 1876. 
Chartered under Regents. 58 West 40th St., N. Y. 














hinterior 


Decoration 
10 Lessons by Mail *30, 


CADEMY OF FINE ARTS : 


67 East Madison St- 






















| THE GARLAND SCHOOL OF 
HOMEMAKING 


A special school which qualifies girls to preside 
over and maintain well ordered homes. 
MARGARET J. STANNARD, Director 
2 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. 











—Pantomime, Ballets, Stage Direction. 
—Daleroze Eurythmics under Miss Heaton. 


ROSETTA O’NEILL sons "tcrnii 
Summer Normal Classes 

which will include a thorough study of the technique of the dance. 

—Classic, National, Rhythmic and Ballroom Dances, 


—Advanced work will be under the direction of the celebrated teacher Luigi Albertieri. 
For detailed information address 

Miss Rosetta O’Neill, 746 M 
Telephone Rhinelander 6770 


7 


adison Avenue, New York 
problems in designing, 





Color, Combinations, \a 





M. VERONINE VESTOFF, 


Illustrated Catalog F. 





—-VESTOFF SEROVA “Croacins 


SUMMER NORMAL CLASSES 


Ballet, Classic, Interpretive and Ballroom Dancing—Professional and Dancing Teachers’ Courses. 


Artist Pavlowa’s Imperial Ballet. 
MLLE. SoN1A SEROVA, Graduate Russian School. 


Telephone, Columbus 6212 


Our 
World of Fashion an 
average Designer. 


JUNE 5 


JULY 28 Send $10 to New York 


620 Fifth Avenue 


47 West 72d St., “ 
est 7 St., New York New York City 








Mrs. SAM CARTER-WADDELL 
Studio of Dancing 


Class and private instruction in Ballet, Inter- 
Dretive, Aesthetic, Folk and Social Dancing. 
241 W. 72nd St. New York City 





COMBS CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


8th year. Individual Instruction. All branches 
theoretical and applied including Public Per- 
formance. Degrees conferred. Reciprocal Rela- 
tions with Univ. of Pa. Dormitories for women. 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director 





Box VF Broad and Reed Streets, Philadelphia 
TheSargentSchool ‘caccecin 


Established 1881. Booklet on request 
D. A. SARGENT L.. W. SARGENT 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 





“Bancroft School | 


The Home School for Subnormal Children. One of 
the oldest and best schools of its kind in existence. 
Address Box 145, Haddonfield, N. J. 

E. A. Farrington, M.D. Jenzia Coulson Cooley 


Exceptional Children 


Individual training will develop the child who does 
hot progress satisfactorily. Miss Woods’ School, 
Be L89F. Roslyn, Pa. 14 miles from Philadelphia. 


Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 












Send for free 
booklet V.F.-5 


Che NEW YORK SCHOOL, of’ 


INTERIOR DECORATION 

JOI PARK AVE -NEW YORK CITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 

Complete instruction in period 

styles, color harmony, composi- 

tion, etc. Amateur and Profes- 

sional Courses. Start any time. 








DESIGN 
P, CLEMENT BROWN 


Our Famous studio, courses (from 3 to 4 months) imtfude PLUS 

















DeLUXE with 


\ WY costume and MILLINERY 


the proper use of Fabrics, Psychology of Line, 
nd Ornamentations with Parisian Technique. 


raduates are being placed daily in authoritative positions in the 


d commercialize their ability far above the 


The first edition of the text book by P. Clement Brown which con- 
sists of a complete home course in Fashion Designing is now ready. 


Studio and a copy will be sent by return mail, 


Three Famous Studios Open All Year 


Fairmont Hotel 
San Francisco, Cal, 


33 Rue St. Roch 
Paris, France 


BROWN’S 


SALON STUDCOS 











Send for Catalogue F. 





Katharine Gibbs School 








of Secretarial and Executive Training 
for Educated Women 
BOSTON, 247 Berkeley St.; NEW YORK, 101 
Park Ave.; PROVIDENCE, 14 Greene St. 


A school of unusual character and distinctive pur- 
pose. Resident facilities in the Boston school, 
in exclusive residential section of the city. 


SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 


Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. William M. Odom, Paris Dir. 


Send for information about our_ two 
Summer Schools — New York & Paris 


Special Course in Paris with 
FRANK ALVAH PARSONS 





SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, 
form, structure, and writing of the Short- 
Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for years Editor of Lippincott’s, 
150-page catalogue free. Please address 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dr. wein Dept. 60 Springfield, Mass. 


BeaNurse 


' Learn in spare time at home 


















Address—Secretary, 2239 Broadway, New York 

















Earn $30—$35 a week 


Every woman should learn. We 
train Beginners, _ Practical 








Secretarial Training The 


Intensive course begins in June. 7 i 
Day and Evening classes in all business New Bork School of Secretaries 


subjects, commercial art, languages, Madison Avenue & 44th Street 
domestic arts, practical nursing, tea New York, N. Y. 


room management. Estab. 50 years. Three Months’ Course 


ALLARD SCHOOL Students subject to probation; Grad- 
YWCA 


CENTRAL BRANCH nates registered. 





Mm Nurses, Mothers and Religious 
} Workers by our Fascinating 
ii’ Home-study Method. Leading 
Mit Chicago System. Endorsed by 
physicians. Established 22 
years, 


Earn while learning 
If you are over 18 and under 
: 55 years of age write for il- 
lustrated catalog and 32 Sample Lesson Pages 
with FREE details of Money-Back Guarantee and 
FREE NURSES EQUIP ‘ 











Lexington Ave. At 53%St. N. View Write for Prospectus C. Vanderbilt 4039 


{ENT. 
Chicago School of Nursing, Dept. 705, 421 Ashland Blvd. Chicago 
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New models that are 
true musical instruments 





Victrola No. 240 
$115 


Mahogany or walnut 





Victrola No. 280 
$200 


Mahogany or walnut 


Victrola No. 280, electric, $265 
Mahogany 





iY 









Being musical instru- 
ments the first requirement 
is quality of musical per- 
formance and in these new 
models the design is deter- 
mined by their musical re- 
quirements. These require- 
ments have been learned 
through twenty-four years 
devoted solely to the talking- 
machine art. 


See and hear these new 
Victrolas which, while new 
in design, have all the char- 
acteristic tone-quality which 
has made the Victrola pre- 
eminent. 





Victrola No. 330, 
$350 


Victrola No. 330, electric, $415 
Mahogany 







~ Victrola 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE" 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 








Victrola No. 260 | 
$160 


Mahogany or walnut 


Victrola No. 300 
$250 


Victrola No. 300, electric, $315 
Mahogany, oak or walnut 

















Important: Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 
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amusement to the reader is not, cer- 

tainly, to be rated as high as that 

periodical which stimulates and improves 

the subscriber’s mental and spiritual powers. 

One should always derive not only pleasure 

but education and uplift from an hour spent 

| in reading the current magazines; one 

| should arise from such a feast with that 

| sense of full satisfaction which comes with 
the profitable employment of one’s time. 

Emerson or Thoreau, reading the current 
number of this magazine, would undoubt- 
edly derive therefrom greater educational 
advantages than you, Mr. Average Reader, 
for their minds have been more carefully 
trained. But it is possible for all of us— 
even the children—to drink, to a greater or 
less degree, at this spring of knowledge, 
this fountain of learning, which bubbles 
forth so spontaneously and yet so period- 
ically. And it is to help you to derive from 
this magazine the fullest possible educa- 
tional benefits that we append a list of ques- 
tions suitable for home or office study. 

The method of use is simple. Read the 
magazine carefully from cover to cover. 
See how many of the questions you can 
then answer. Mark with a blue pencil (a 
black pencil will do if you cannot procure 
the other) those questions which “stump” 
you. Look up the answers in the text. Do 
not be discouraged. Persevere. Rome 
(Italy) was not built in a day. 

It will be found helpful if the magazine 
can be studied in family units. In the eve- 
ning for example, at the dinner table, let 
your oldest boy ask one of the month’s ques- 
tions. Penalize those who cannot answer. 
Have your wife seek to “stump” you while 
you are carving. After you and your family 
have mastered all the questions, invite your 
employer and his wife to dinner. They will 
be amazed at your erudition. 


| MAGAZINE which merely affords 


In and About the Theatre 
| 1. What was the last play in which John 
_ Barrymore appeared in New York? 

2. Who wrote it? Why? 

3. How was it received by the critics? 


SKETCH BY BOUTET DE MONVEL 


the evening with real profit and enlightenment? 


4. What is the connection between this 
and the fact that Mr. Barrymore is por- 
trayed in this month’s issue in the act of 
climbing Mont Blanc? 

5. What critic suggested Mont Blanc? 
Why not just any mountain? 

6. Translate (French to English) (a) 
Mont Blanc. (b) Blanc Mange. (c) 
Clair de lune. 

7. Name two more members of the 
Barrymore family who occasionally take 
part in amateur theatricals. 

8. Do you agree with what Mr. Hugh 
Walpole says about the present condition 
of the London Stage? 

9. Well, Mr. Hugh Walpole doesn’t 
care whether you agree with him or not. 

10. And besides, what do you know 
about the London Stage, anyway? 


The World of Art 

1. Do you like the Venetian paintings 
of Mr. Van Dongen? 

2. Point out, in Mr. Van Dongen’s 
paintings of Venice, the following charac- 
ters: (a) Burton Holmes. (b) Nicholas 
Murray Butler. (c) Raymond. (d) Whit- 
comb. (e) Clare Sheridan. 


The World of Ideas 

1. What does Mr. Van Loon say about 
the naissance of America? 

2. Wouldn’t you know that a fellow 
with a name like Van Loon would want to 
talk about naissance? 

3. Admitted that naissance does exist 
in certain parts of America, why talk about 
it? 

4. Aren't there enough unpleasant 
things in our daily lives without having 
to read about them? 

5. Can’t authors give us more stories 
about the clean, beautiful side of life? 

6. And think of the possible effect on 
your daughter of reading about such things 
as naissance. 

7. Although I don’t doubt but that she 
knows all about it already. Nowadays girls 
seem to know—and discuss—everything. 

8. Don’t they? 


Instead of fooling away your time in this manner, husband and wife 
sitting back to back, neither getting any real spiritual or intellectual 
satisfaction; instead of this, don’t you think it would be better to spend 


How to Study This Issue 


Helpful Hints Whereby Earnest Readers May Obtain More Than Mere Pleasure from This Number 


9. I ask you, don’t they? 

10. They certainly do. 

11. In Mr. Rosenfeld’s article on 
Mahler, were you not struck with the num- 
ber of times he used the words “a” and 
“the”? 

12. Have you ever gone to hear one of 
Mahler’s symphonies? 

13. Why wouldn’t it be much easier to 
let the New York music critics form your 
opinion of Mahler for you. 

14. It is much simpler, as a matter of 
fact, to let the musical, dramatic and lit- 
erary critics do your thinking for you, any- 
way, isn’t it? 

15. But who does the thinking for the 
critics? 

16. What does Mr. Erik Satie’s article 
suggest as to the relation between music 
and animals? 

17. If you were a contented cow, and 
your up-to-date master played red seal rec- 
ords to you, during milking time, what 
would you do to the Victrola along about 
the second week of, say, the Humoresque? 

18. Why wait two weeks? 


Poetry and Verse 
1. Isn’t Chicago about due for another 
great fire? 


Literary Hors dOecuvres 

1. What does Mr. George Chappell say 
concerning Hollywood ? 

2. Is it true that Hollywood is the ob- 
ject point of the next Captain Traprock 
“Kawa” expedition? 

3. Why should Captain Traprock want 
to go to Hollywood ? 

4. Well, I know—but maybe the stories 
you hear aren’t true. 

5. After reading Mr. Stewart’s article, 
point out the advantages of the bond busi- 
ness as a career for young college graduates 
with literary tendencies. 

6. When is Mr. Heywood Broun, the 
well known baseball authority, going ¢o pay 
me the twenty-five dollars he lost on the 
New York Yankees last Fall? 

D. O. S. 
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DOBBS HATS. 


The Dobbs NORTH SHOBE is an exclusive weave 
originated by Dobbs & Co. New York's leading HATTERS 
620 AND 244 Fifth Avenue | 


Exclusive Representatives in Many of the Principal Cities | 
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DECORATIVE PANEL 


From the first collective exhibition of screens and decorative panels by Robert Winthrop Chanler recently 
at the Kingore Galleries, Fifth Avenue, New Yor! 


YVamity Fair 
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The American Naissance 
The Next Rebirth of Culture Is More Likely to Happen on the Harlem River than on the Arno 


not be difficult to strike a dramatic note. 

But we have got something to say and we 
shall try and say it in as few words as possible. 
The war has been over for three years. To 
the Victors belong the Soils. France has got 
her lost provinces. Poland has got her share 
of Silesia. Friendly Denmark got something 
or other. England added a few hundred 
thousand square miles of territory to her col- 
onies. Japan took possession of those Chinese 
cities which had been conquered from the 
Germans—to whom they did not belong. I 
suppose that Portugal and Peru and Guate- 
mala, too, have got something, somewhere, but 
Ido not just remember what it was. In short, 
everybody is enjoying the just rewards of 
the great Common Triumph. But America, 
which entered the war for the most unselfish 
of purposes, did not come out with empty 
hands either. Our country fell heir to a 
great obligation. It is of this that I want to 
speak. 


|: would be easy to be facetious. It would 


N the eyes of most European nations and 

their “practical” statesmen, this obligation 
consists in a cheerful willingness to jet bygone 
debts be bygone debts. As we contemplate the 
self-inflicted European ruin from our humble 
perch, we behold a duty of a somewhat differ- 
ent nature. It has nothing to do with armies 
and navies and less (thank Heaven) with 
Foreign Offices and bankrupt Treasuries. It 
goes much further than these. Willingly or 
unwillingly, grudgingly or genially, America 
has suddenly been called upon to carry for- 
ward the work of Civilization. We may pro- 
test. We may demur. We may state positively 
and even violently that we are too busy to 
bother about art and literature and science and 
music and all the other great accomplishments 
of the human race. Very well. In that case 
the heritage of five thousand years of gigantic 
effort will be spurlos versenkt in the vast 
ocean of our own cultural indifference. Com- 
Ing generations may save a few bits of wreck- 
age thrown upon our shores by a favour- 
able wind. The rest will be silence and 
that dulness which is the wages of all sins 
of omission. 

Historical parallels are dangerous. They 
tarely teach us anything definite. But they 


may point the way to a more intelligent way 
of thinking and they may guide the method 
of our reasoning. 


By HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


Civilization has always been the result of a 
very slow and agonizingly painful develop- 
ment. It took the human race hundreds of 
thousands of years to learn how to walk on its 
hind legs. Centuries went by before our hands 
learned to “handle” a few simple stone imple- 
ments. The Mediterranean people worked 
more than four thousand years that they might 
bestow upon us an humble (and greatly exag- 
gerated) heritage of architecture and sculpture 
and a few elementary and childlike notions of 
science and music and astronomy. 


HIS accumulated cultural wealth threat 

ened to perish during the hideous days of 
the great Migrations when unknown hordes 
from unknown parts of Asia and Eastern 
Europe broke through the barriers of Rome and 
installed themselves amidst the ruins of the old 
Augustan cities just as the latest shipload of re- 
leased Ellis Islanders will make a new home 
among the neglected residences of your own 
grandfathers and uncles. The early Middle 
Ages were a period of the survival of the 
roughneck and the triumph of the rowdy. The 
few men and women who had a vision of a 
world not entirely devoted to the unwashed 
fist and the ditto beer-mug of the conqueror 
left the world and retired behind the shelter- 
ing walls of the cloister and the abbey. In- 
animate objects, after the curious manner of 
their kind, followed the example of their 
human masters. Books and pictures and little 
bits of statuary went to live in monasteries. 
For almost ten centuries they were not seen 
by the eyes of ordinary mortals. Then order 
was reestablished. Ancient Roman bridges 
were repaired. The old roads were once more 
made passable to commerce. The sea was 
made safe for coastal navigation. The human 
race opened wide the windows of its damp 
and uncheerful dwellings and let in the sun- 
light of a new day. It was the beginning of 
the Renaissance. 

The French, who in talking and in cooking 
have a happy gift for achieving great results 
with small effort, have classified a certain va- 
riety of human beings as simplistes. The 
species is well known on this side of the 
ocean. It invariably draws the wrong conclu- 
sion from the wrong facts derived from in- 
sufficient premises. It makes itself agreeable 
by telling the newly arrived Swedish guest 
that ‘tall Swedes are fine people because we 
once had a Swedish cook who could make the 


most wonderful punch.” Or it berates the 
forlorn Russian exile and informs the poor 
man that “all Russians ought to be shot at 
sight because a Russian by the name of 
Moritz Veilchenbaum once did us out of a 
dime which (most inadvertently) we had al- 
lowed to remain in the pocket of our panta- 
loons when they were sent to be pressed. The 
easy habit of “‘simplistery” is not entirely un- 
known among historians. They are apt to 
look upon the Renaissance of Central and 
Southern Europe as a spontaneous expression 
of a love for beauty and a desire for the new 
“joy of living” of vast multitudes. It was 
this, but many other things besides. The 
Renaissance not only meant the rediscovery oi 
the Roman and the Greek civilizations which 
lay buried underneath the accumulated rub- 
bish of a thousand barbarian years. Together 
with this ‘vertical’ development there was an 
“horizontal” action of equal importance. We 
refer to the breakdown of two ancient and 
honourable cultural centers in the extreme east 
and the extreme west of the continent. In 
Spain the Moorish communities had entered 
upon a period of decay. After five centuries 
of warfare, the Spaniards were beginning to 
gain upon their Muhammedan enemies. 


N Constantinople, on the other hand, the 

last concrete survival of the mighty Roman 
Empire was faced with utter destruction at 
the hands of the Turk. The artists and the 
scientist have nothing to do with politics. 
They are individualists with a very particular 
mission. To practise their trade, they need 
three meals a day and a roof over their head 
for the hours of night. Provided they are 
well housed and have enough to eat, the rest 
is of minor importance. We do not mean to 
imply that all these good people must be neces- 
sarily lacking in a feeling of unselfish devo- 
tion to their own immediate surroundings. 
The war has taught us differently. But in a 
general way the story of the last fifty cen- 
turies has taught us that Art invariably fol- 
lows the full dinner-pail. Not from mere 
greed. But from sheer necessity. The painter 
and the sculptor, as well as the man in the 
laboratory, live upon the surplus of society. 
Without such a surplus the work of civilization 
could not go on. And as Italy (and in rapid 
succession France and Germany and the Low 
Countries and England) offered the best 
chances for survival for this non-practical 
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tribe, they became, one after the other, the’ 
center of that great revival which, as we have 
just stated, was called the Renaissance, the 
great Rebirth of the Spirit of Man. 


HOSE who look back upon this period 

and fall under the spell of its outer glory 
are apt to compare the Plaza of Venice with 
the familiar sight of the flivvers in front of the 
Bon Ton Store. Thereupon they sigh and 
moan and bewail the fate of our own fair 
country. “How can we,” so they exclaim, 
“hope for anything beautiful in our own effi- 
ciency-crazed land? Alas, if only we had 
lived four hundred years ago along the banks 
of the Arno, or on the shores of the Adriatic, 
or in Amsterdam, or in the cloister of Oxford 
where the great Erasmus taught the world the 
high calling of the humanist.” Let us try to 
refrain from all sentimentalizing. If those 
excellent people had. given expression to such 
sentiments in the Florence of the Rev. Savona- 
rola they would have been burned at the stake. 
If they had tried to find the great Erasmus, 
they very likely would have discovered him in 
the act of writing a begging letter, that he 
might have bread for himself and his servant. 
And as for the great and glorious Rembrandt, 
they would have had a merry time finding his 
workshop in the shabby suburbs of the busy 
Dutch metropolis which needed bookkeepers 
and stevedores, but had little use for. painter- 
fellows. The sad truth compels us to state 
that both science and art have ever been the 
step-children of the multitude. It was that 
way in Athens (where Pericles built his 
mighty monuments against the wishes of his 
suspicious fellow-citizens). It was that way 
in Rome. It was that way in every city of the 
great Renaissance period. For one man in 


Dr. Caprimulge, Bishop of Bosham 
A: 


HE Bishop of Bosham, Doctor Capri- 
mulge. 

Is sixty-eight today. 

Married four times 

He has twelve children, 

The eldest of whom is forty-five 

And the youngest three. 


II. 


The Reverend Doctor Caprimulge 

Has written to the Sunday Press 

On “Modern ‘Girls’ Immodest Dress” 
And “Sins in which the Young Indulge.” 


The times, he says, are growing late 
And skirts grow shorter with the times. 
Into what nameless amorous crimes 
Seen ankles tempt the celibate! 


The modern youth has lost his soul 
The modern girl her maiden air, 
And brazenly the guilty pair 
Practice not self—but birth-control. 


There must be flounces in the skirt 
And prattlers in the populous house 
Or, else like Babylon and Rome, 
Degenerate Albion bites the dirt. 


ITI. 


Mrs. Euphemia Caprimulge, 
Fourth wife of the Bishop of Bosham, 


Amsterdam, in Oxford and in Florence who 
cared sincerely and intelligently about the fate 
of his artistic neighbors, or who would support 
the queer bird who was trying to improve 
logarithms, or discover the microscope, there 
were a dozen who sought mental oblivion for 
all their ills in the nearest dancing hall or 
gambling-joint. The real work of saving and 
carrying on the complicated human instrument 
which we call “civilization”? was left to the 
unselfish mercies of a very small number of 
people. If these had failed to do their duty 
according to their own lights, the town of 
Florence would have been as interesting as 
Kazan on the Wolga and Nuremberg would 
have remained as picturesque as Newark. This 
of course sounds like heresy in an age when 
we hear a great deal of talk about ‘‘demo- 
cratic art.” We are willing to do penitence by 
walking seven times around the State Capitol 
of every one of our forty-eight sovereign com- 
munities and to spend a whole day examining 
the pictures and the china of the White House. 
Thereupon we return to our main argument. 


UROPE has committed suicide. The great 

artists, the great scientists, the great mu- 
sicians, the leaders of every form of human 
thought and expression are not all dead. But 
they are all face to face with starvation. They 
may continue to exist a few more years. But 
Europe has gone too far to regain her lost 
social balance. The war has set fire to the 
horrible social basement of the old continental 
edifice. The fire, just now, is only smoulder- 
ing. But it may break forth with renewed 
fury at any moment. Then the entire building 
will come down. Under the circumstances it 
is safe to make a prediction. Just as the 
Byzantine scholar or the Cretan painter and 


Social and Personal 


BY ALDOUS HUXLEY 


Has recently left her husband 

And refuses to return. 

The Bishop has filed a petition 

For the restitution of Conjugal Rights. 


Anthony Stillingfleet 


wr so poor Anthony Stillingfleet is dead. 
A few days since I saw him striding 


along, 

Bare-headed, in Oxford Street. The people 
turned 

To stare at him as he passed; he seemed un- 
conscious, 


But I think he liked them to stare. The calm 
steep brow, 

The bright eye and the feeling eloquent 
mouth— 

All the signs men know genius by he had, 

And he had passion with clear thoughts to 
guide it, 

Fancy he had, and judgment of things seen, 

Faith and the power to kindle faith in others. 

It was hard not to believe him when he said, 

“I am Mantegna’s equal.” For he made you 

Look at his work as he did, and your eyes 

Were always dazzled by the man. It was only 

Slowly and after being a long time absent 

That you began to wonder if after all 

He was Mantegna’s equal; only at length, 

When you had seen the master’s pillared men 

(Marble and yet more living than flesh and 

blood) 
And set over against them Stillingfleet’s 
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the scientist from the Lithuanian frontier 
wandered westward to find a new home, just 
so will the leaders of European art and science 
be forced to look for a new home across the 
ocean. 


HIS will not happen in a hurry. 

things never do. There will be no sudden 
exodus. Rather a slow process of infiltration, 
It will take many years. Perhaps decades, 
Perhaps a century. But it is bound to happen 
and America is the only country to which 
these people will be attracted. Once more we 
repeat that our intellectual immigrants will 
not be driven by greed as some of our more 
philisterial brethren are trying to make us be. 
lieve. Many of them will find it very difficult 
to separate themselves from the scenes of their 
childhood. Many more will die because they 
will be too old to be transplanted to a foreign 
soil. But they will continue to come for the 
simple reason that Europe no longer will be 
able to take care of them and nourish them 
and their children. They will bring us the 
best that old Europe had to offer. Whether 
we will be far-sighted enough to use our op- 
portunity—whether we shall know how to 
grasp this chance and turn New York into the 
most marvelous Renaissance city the world 
has ever seen, all that remains hidden behind 
the veil of the wise Goddess who guards the 
portals to the future. But the downfall of the 
old European Renaissance means the Nais- 
sance, the Birth of America. The New World 
falls heir to the civilization of the Old. That, 
as far as we are concerned, has been the un- 
conscious and unintentional result of the 
Great War. May the Gods of High Olympus, 
who are stirring in their sleep, have mercy 
upon us. 


Such 


An Anthology of Paragraphs from the Daily Press 


Dead forms—it was only then you came to 
know 

The painter from the radiant man you loved. 

How little of the man ever flowed through 

On to the canvas! It was as though some 
flaw 

In the intermediate conduit had drained him 
off, 

Wasted his spirit on the way. But he, 

Knowing himself for what he was—a spirit 

Of life and power—how should he otherwise 
think 

Than that his work had strength and burned 
as he did? 

Those, it seemed, who denied it were malign- 
ant 

Enviers, haters of light and greatness, asps. 

Venoms and pitiable worms. The asps 

Were many, alas, and the faithful friends how 
few! 

For thirty years it lasted. Yesterday 

He put an end to it; they found him hanging. 


Was it mere poverty he yielded to? 

Had the world’s malice wearied away his 
courage? 

Or was it after that, after all these years, 

He had found out, slowly and bitterly, 

Perhaps in a sudden blasting flash of the truth 

That the worms were right—oh, venomed 
and pitiable!— 

That the laugh, this time, the last laugh was 
with the world? 
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FLORIAN 
To Florian, whose ices are the most varied and imaginative in the world, the 
fashionable Venetian journeys in the late morning and in the evening. In the 
afternoon, when the rococo tables of Florian are uncomfortably sunned, 
tea is usually drunk on the opposite side of the Piazza 
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THE SERENADE 
In Venice, one may still, on the night of the féte, wear the masks of Longhi or pass in a gon- 
dola the barges of singers and players, or watch the rockets gild the night air over the palace 
of the Doges; but, in Van Dongen’s eyes, the romance of Venice has now a florid air. He 
finds that much of its richness is now too brutal, and often false 
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Van Dongen in Venice 


The City of Baroque Palaces and 
Blue Lagoons, Through Modern Eyes 














THE GONDOLIERS 
In spite of the fact that the Grand Canal may 
now be traversed in a steam launch, the gon- 
dola and the gefidolier survive. In the back- 
ground is seen a crew from the Venetian 
Boat Club, who row standing in their shells 











THE RUSSIAN PRINCESS 


Her Majesty descending at the Grand Hotel. One is re- 
minded, in these paintings by Van Dongen, of T. S. Eliot’s 
equally modern poem on the city where Byron and de Mus- 
set found a corresponding romanticism. This lady might 
indeed be the Princess Volupine of Eliot’s “Burbank with 
Baedeker; Bleistein with a Cigar.” Van Dongen, still the 
most talked of painter in Paris, has recently returned there 
after his Venetian sojourn 


Photographs by Bernheim Jeune 
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LUBIN AND JOYCE-BURGE 
The Shavian paraphrases of Asquith and Lloyd-George in “The Gospel of 
the Brothers Barnabas”, played respectively by Claude King and A. P. 
Kaye in the Theatre Guild’s ambitious production of the Shaw cycle 
ar 





NAPOLEON 


THE .ELDERLY 
GENTLEMAN 


Albert Bruning, made up to 
resemble strangely Shaw him- 
self, as he appears in “The 
Tragedy of the Elderly 
Gentleman” 


George Gaul in the réle of a 

certain Emperor of Turcon- 

ania, who in the year 3000 A. 

D. repeats with Shavian 

accents the military genius 
of Bonaparte 


ADAM AND EVE 
The beginning of Shaw’s 
dramatic presentation of the 
theory of Creative Evolution 
takes place in this Garden of 
Eden, when Adam (George 
Gaul) and Eve (Ernita Las- 
celles) learn from the Ser- 
pent (Margaret Wycherly) 
the Secret of Life and Death 


Ebesagec ye ye 


s 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY FRANCIS BRUGUIERE 


«Back to Methuselah” 


Shavian Paraphrases of More or Less Familiar Figures, from the Theatre Guild’s Production at the Garrick 
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Uncle Shaw’s Cabin 


Three Ring Circus Presented Under The Big Top With Two Eves, Two Adams And Two Serpents 


N our mind there is the distinct im- 
| pression of having seen a great deal 

of the drama last month, but upon 
recapitulation it all turns out to have 
ben merely Buck to Methuselah. The 
creative artist is generally content to 
shoot an arrow into the air, but Shaw 
has used shrapnel and the fragments 
have been falling upon the heads of the 
devoted for the better part of three 
weeks. But we are among those who 
fel that we know enough not to come 
in out of such a rain. Once again it 
has been proved that Shaw is the ten 
greatest dramatists of our generation. 

There are, to be sure, faults here and 
there in the cycles of Mr. Shaw’s new 
six day race, but it may be that the 
weaknesses of which we have spoken 
ae human rather than Shavian. Dis- 
tinctly Wethuselah is a series for super- 
men, both before and behind the foot- 
lights. The author displays his usual 
lack of sophistication. No one but a 
quixotic poet would think of attempting 
to find a whole cast of supermen with- 
in the ranks of the. acting profession. 
He would be more inclined to wait until 
players had at least evoluted up to 
normal. 

The aim of Shaw is often distinct- 
ly beyond the possibility of perfect per- 
formance. The human mind is not yet 
capable of learning quite so many 
words. During a few scenes one was 
conscious that the people upon the stage 
were straining and fumbling for the 
proper paragraphs. Lapses of mem- 
ory are always somewhat disconcerting 
in the theatre, but never quite so much as in 
aShaw play. Shakespeare, also, wrote some 
imposingly lengthy rdles, but the player who 
forgets his lines in such a part may generally 
mprovise a few stanzas and carry things off 
well enough until he gets back into the beaten 
track. But nobody can make up Shaw talk as 
he goes along except, of course, Shaw himself. 
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The Triumph Over Time 


HE achievement of Albert Bruning in The 

Tragedy of an Elderly Gentleman was 
monumental, but it was a little like watching 
an exhibition of a man engaged in chinning 
himself upon a horizontal bar in an effort to 
treate a new record. On and on went Mr. 
Bruning, but one could see his muscles ripple 
to the effort, and there was always the feel- 
ing that he could not keep it up forever. To 
the lasting credit of Mr. Bruning and the 
American theatre it should be acknowledged 
that he did. 

Many fallacies concerning Shaw ought to 
be successfully scotched by Back to Methuse- 
lth. In the first place his critics have con- 
‘antly urged the point that Shaw is a scat- 
ttbrain. They have said that he can not stick 
a single theme, but moves only by habitual 
digression like a knight upon a chess board. 
he lie is thrown back into the teeth of these 
detractors by the new production, in which 
Shaw not only sticks to a theme throughout an 
‘ening, but continues to hammer away at 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 





LOUIS WOLHEIM 


As Robert Smith, (“Yank”) the protagonist in Eugene O’Neill’s 
remarkable comedy of ancient and modern life, “The Hairy 
Ape” recently produced by the Provincetown Players. 
play, which blends the realistic with the 
method, is generally considered to be the most important 


O’Neill has yet written 


the same point for three consecutive perform- 
ances. He reveals a one track mind for the 
occasion. It is probably the longest in the 
world for the words of Methuselah, if laid end 
to end, would stretch from the front page of a 
New York Sunday newspaper well into the 
middle of the Automobile, Real Estate, Finan- 
cial, and Kiddies Korner section. 

We maintain that it does not seem so long. 
There are times during the journey when Shaw 
turns over on his back and floats, but even 
then he is not idle and amuses the spectators 
by blowing water through his teeth. Again he 
is all action and the spume flies as he digs in 
deep, frolicking, diving, leaping. Back To 
Methuselah may be roughly described as con- 
sisting of two relevant ideas. The first is that 
life must be longer and, deriving from that, 
is the notion that it must be different. Man 
dies before he knows enough to live. If on 
the other hand he prolongs his existence to the 
point where knowledge begins to set in, he 
realizes the folly of all our catchwords such 
as glory, love and art. 

Methuselah ought to establish Shaw most 
definitely as the greatest Puritan of our day 
and perhaps of all time. He has put new vigour 
into a losing cause. We do not mean that here 
in our own land the Puritans are not without 
conspicuous successes to their credit, but all 
their victories have been material. Spirituality 
has evaporated from their achievements. Con- 
sider for instance the undoubted moral victory 
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The 
“expressionistic” 


of rum. The bootlegger has come to 
seem to us a veritable Robin Hood. 
Like the hero of Sherwood Forest he 
robs only the rich. 

Puritanism in our day would be 
wholly defensive except for Shaw. 
It has been entirely a philosophy of 
negation. Shaw is the sole constructive 
force upon his side. He leaps into the 
fray acting upon the familiar football 
theory that a good attack is the best de- 
fense. In effect he declares that his 
quarrel with frivolers and artists and 
lovers is not that they seek too avidly 
after enjoyment, but that their pleasures 
are weak stuff. Taking a whimper- 
ing World upon his knee, Shaw mur- 
murs, “Come, come be a superman.” 
He talks of ecstasy and joys hitherto 
unknown, until everybody must be con- 
vinced that he is a decadent poet or a 
new bootlegger. Then he reveals the 
fact that he means pleasures of the in- 
tellect and that man’s highest happiness 
will be attained when he has been able 
to translate himself into a vortex of 
thought alone. 


"SERRE RE PR OR a aR ETE 


The Positive Puritan 


NLIKE most Puritans Shaw would 
not condemn art utterly. He believes 
that it has its place and in the ideal 
state which he pictures in the last por- 
tion of Back to Methuselah, art flour- 
ishes in the life of every individual un- 
til he has attained four years of age. 
This particular cycle which is called 
As Far As Thought Can Reach reveals 
a new Shavian talent. The piece is an 
extravaganza and one of the most imaginative 
ever written. It is just the sort of book which 
Ziegfeld ought to use for his Follies. Indeed 
Mr. Ziegfeld has one or two things which 
would contribute materially to Shaw’s theatri- 
cal equipment. In spite of the master’s (we 
mean Shaw’s) astounding cosmic imagination, 
not much of it is visual. He directed that 
As Far As Thought Can Reach should be 
played before a Greek temple. One can well 
shudder at the heroic proportions which this 
structure would have assumed after it had 
been scaled down to the stage of the Garrick 
Theatre. Shaw was also quite deficient when 
it came to thinking up amusing costumes for 
the folk of As Far As Thought Can Reach. 
He could do nothing better than to suggest the 
conventional Greek. And so it has been done 
with the scenery moving on and beyond all 
this through the art and ingenuity of Lee 
Simonson who has done a set agreeably cubic. 
But the business of As Far As Thought Can 
Reach needs no help, even from Ziegfeld. The 
year is 31,920 A.D. and mankind is now 
oviparous. A huge egg is carried to the cen- 
tre of the stage and we witness the birth of a 
girl baby. She arrives well on her way to an 
attractive maturity for in 31,920 A.D. life has 
become post-graduate. Instead of teaching the 
little newcomer to walk, the young folk about 
the temple unite in teaching her to dance. If 
any of our earthly plays are ever to qualify for 
(Continued on page 110) 
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John Barrymore as an Alpine Climber 
The Celebrated Actor Ascends a New Pinnacle—Mont Blanc; the Valley of Chamounix Lies 14,000 Feet Below 
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Sacred and Profane Art 


Showing That a True Artist Will Do Almost Anything If Only His Talent Is Served 


room in the house of the Baroness. It ts 

evening. A reception is in progress. 
Music and the chatter of many voices can be 
heard from the drawing room. In the door- 
way of the little salon the Baroness and the 
Painter appear. She is not very young, but 
rather pretty, with copper-coloured hair and 
an exquisite figure. He is young, smooth- 
shaven, suave and handsome. 


Avni: salon just off the drawing 


PAINTER: Please, Baroness? 
BaRONESS (with a smile that is meant to be 
shy) What is it? 


PAINTER: Please come in! ‘There’s no 
one here. 

Baroness: But my dear Mr. Pirnocy! 
PAINTER: Please? I want to be alone 
with you. 

BaRoNEsSS: What are you thinking of? 


Since when does one take a hostess by the arm 

and drag her into an empty room? 
PatnTER: Did I drag you? Im sorry 
but the enchanting odour of your 


hair— 

Baroness: It’s brilliantine. 

PAINTER: Then the brilliant odour of your 
hair— 

Baroness: Did you drag me in here to 
make stupid puns? 

PAINTER: Qh, Baroness! (He wrings his 
hands dramatically.) 

BARONESS: Whatever are you wringing 
your hands for? 

PaINnTER: Because I’m in love. (He sighs 
heavily. ) 

Baroness: In love? With whom? 

PAINTER: With you. 

ARONESS: That’s impertinent! Who 

gave you the right to say such 


things to me? (Head high, she moves toward 
the door.) 

PAINTER (hangs his head contritely) I 
had to say it, Baroness. I had to say it, even 
if I died for it. Go and tell your husband. 


Let him stab me, shoot me . Tll tell 
him too . I love you . . . I adore 
you! 

BARONESS (on a note of tender reproach) 
Pirnocy . . . Oh! 

PAINTER: For months I have been want- 


ing to say it, and to-night I couldn’t contain 
it any longer. Your ripe red lips, your in- 
scrutable eyes, your dazzling white shoulders 
. . . Baroness I am mad! (He 
kneels at her feet, snatches her hand and 
covers it with ardent kisses.) 

Baroness: Don’t, Pirnocy, don’t! I am 
4 respectable woman. I am faithful to my 
husband. Please . . your eager lips, your 
hungry eyes . make me dizzy 

0, Pirnocy, go! We must never meet again. 

PAINTER (reproachfully) You are sending 
me away ? 

Baroness (tenderly) Yes, you dear, dear 

y, it is better so. Better for you, better for 


me. For even if, down deep in my heart, love 
for you began to bloom like a little blue 
flower—I should have to crush it . 
lessly. Don’t you see, Pirnocy? 


ruth- 


By FRANZ MOLNAR 


Translated by Benjamin Glazer 





FROM A WOOD-CUT BY PAUL VERA 


PAINTER (despairingly) You are sending 
me away! 

BaronEss: Don’t say it like that, or you'll 
make me cry. See, I am crying. (She dries 
her eyes with a tiny lace handkerchief.) Here 
. . « here is the handkerchief into which I 
have wept. Keep it. A souvenir of 
my profound affection. 

PAINTER (raises it to his lips) T shall 
keep it always . next to my heart. 

Baroness: And now let us shake hands. 
So . . . No, please, you mustn’t! Let me 
go, Pirnocy! Someone may come. 

PaInTtER: If I could paint you then. Oh, 
what a portrait I could paint of you! All my 
love, all my passion, all my adoration I would 
put into that portrait. I should paint as I 
have never painted before . my master 
work . and when I had finished I 
would destroy my palette and brushes, and 
never paint again. . . . Let me paint you! 


Baroness: What a charming idea! 

PAINTER: Let me paint you! Come to my 
studio and let me paint you as Eve in 
Paradise. 

BaroNEss: Pirnocy! 

PAINTER: Yes, yes . unclad 


unashamedly beautiful. It will be an awful 
secret between us two. 
Baroness: Are you mad, Pirnocy? 


PAINTER: Yes, yes—mad! 


Baroness: We are not living in the 
Middle Ages. Your suggestion is insulting, 
Pirnocy. Don’t insult me, please. Don’t 


spoil my illusions. I want my memories of 
you to be sweet and pure. 

PaInTER: Then I'll paint you with one 
cool white veil flowing down from one of your 
beautiful shoulders. 

BARONESS (firmly) Never! 

PAINTER: Well, then it shall be in evening 
dress. Just as you are now, the lamplight 
clouding the whiteness of your neck and 
shoulders with suffused gold. . Ah, in 
your likeness on the canvas I shall paint my 
broken heart. You must let me paint you. 


You must! You owe it to the artist in me. 
Baroness: Would it really give you 
pleasure? 


| gril, (fervently) It is all I ask in 
the world. 

Baroness: I can’t refuse you. You shall 
paint me in this dress. And I shall smile 
down at you from the model’s platform the 
wistful, melancholy smile of the virtuous wife. 
And you shall make my smile immortal. Let 
me kiss you on the brow—as a pledge. 

PAINTER: Oh, I could die of happiness! 
Ah, that firm, chaste, cooling kiss! There, 
there kiss me once more. The 
sense of it will haunt me forever. 


BARONESS: Go, go now! You are breaking 
my heart. 

PAINTER (ecstatically) And you _ will 
really let me paint you? 

BaRONEss: Yes, I promise. 

PAINTER: You are good divine! 


My heart is so full... Yes, everything 
. I shall buy everything myself . . . the 


canvas . . . everything— 
Baroness: Eh? Oh! I can't permit 
that. The canvas— 


PAINTER: Please! How can you mention 
such a thing? I shall pay for everything my- 
self. Even the frame! Even the paint! 
(shakes his head reproachfully) Please don’t 
speak of it. You humiliate me. 

BARONESS: But, my dear Pirnocy— 

PAINTER: If it were to take the medicine 
out of the mouth of my poor, sick mother. . . 
I still should buy the canvas, the paint and 
the frame. 

BARONESS: But— 

PAINTER: My own labour too! Why, if 
you had billions instead of millions, I 
shouldn’t permit you to pay for it. No... 
No... . I'd rather starve and let my mother 
starve and die for want of doctor and medi- 
cine rather than take that beggarly thousand 
for my work. I want to do it for you. It will 
be a joy to suffer for you. . . (He turns away 
to hide his tears.) 

Baroness: And yet you say you love me. 


AINTER: Ask the moon if it will rise. 

Ask the bud if it will open. 

Baroness: If you loved me you’d leave 
these vulgar details entirely to me. Don’t dis- 
cuss it any more. Not a word. Do you think 
I could accept such a sacrifice from you? 

PAINTER: At least promise me you won't 
insist upon paying for my work. That would 
be too humiliating. It will only take me ten 
days. Ten days of work! Little enough to 
give to love! I would give them even if I 
starved every day of the ten. 

BaroNnEsS: Never will I permit such a 
thing. If you insist you shall never see me 
again. A thousand for expenses and a thou- 
sand for your work. That isn’t really paying 
you. Can one pay for art with money? 

PAINTER: But— 

BaRonEss: Of course not. 
arranged, you nice silly boy. 

PAINTER: You humiliate me. 
kisses her hand submissively.) 

BARONESS: (with real affection) What a 
dear, naive little artist you are! 

PAINTER: I adore you. 

Baroness: Be careful! My husband— 

(The Baron appears in the doorway.) 


Then it’s all 
(But he 


PAINTER: Until to-morrow then. 
BARONESS: To-morrow. 
PAINTER: I'll expect you at ten. 


(He-goes out.) 

Baroness (to herself) Charming, unaf- 
fected boy! 

PAINTER (to himself, as he moves toward 
the buffet where champagne and sandwiches 
are being served) ‘Twothousand! Not bad! 
If she’d consented to pose in the nude I might 
have got four thousand out of her. 
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Wild Chairmen I Have Met 


How Different Types of Presiding Officers Tend to Enliven the Meeting 


public I have grown to have a fine taste 

in Chairmen. I know them just as other 
experts know old furniture and Pekinese dogs. 
The Witty Chairman, the Prosy Chairman, the 
Solemn Chairman,—I know them all. As soon 
as I shake hands with the Chairman in the 
Committee room, I can tell exactly how he will 
act. 

It was my pleasant lot last autumn to lec- 
ture all over Great Britain, not only in places 
like London and Edinburgh, but in such cen- 
tres of thought as Ossett, Yorkshire, and Bar- 
row-in-Furness, Lancs. And in the course of 
this pilgrimage I was presented to the public 
by every known species and variety of chair- 
man,—political, industrial or literary, male or 
female or clerical. 

There are certain types of chairmen who have 
so often been described, and are so familiar, 
that it is not worth while to linger on them. 
Everybody knows the chairman who says,— 
“Now ladies and gentlemen you have not come 
here to listen to me; so I will be very brief; 
in fact, I will confine my remarks to just one 
or two very short observations.” He then pro- 
ceeds to make observations for twenty-five 
minutes. At the end of it he remarks with 
charming simplicity, “Now I know that you 
are all impatient to hear the lecturer’ — 

And everybody knows also the chairman 
who comes to the meeting with a very imper- 
fect knowledge as to who or what the lecturer 
is, and is driven to introduce him by saying,— 

‘Our lecturer of the evening is widely recog- 
nized as one of the greatest authorities on,— 
on,—on -his subject in the world today. He 
comes to us from,—from a great distance and 
I can assure him that it is a great pleasure to 
this audience to welcome a man who has done 
so much to,—to—to advance the interests of— 
of—evervthing as he has.” 


Le all other people who speak much in 


The Inadequate Introduction 


UT this man, bad as he is, is not so bad 
as the chairman whose preparation for 
introducing the lecturer has obviously been 
made at the eleventh hour. Just such a chair- 
man it was my fate to strike in the form of a 
local alderman, built like an ox, in one of 
those small manufacturing places in the north 
of England where they grow men of this type 
and elect them into office. 

“TI never saw the lecturer before,” he said, 
“but I’ve read his book.”’ (I have written nine- 
teen books). “The Committee was good enough 
to send me over his book last night. I didn’t 
read it all, but I took a look at the preface 
and I can assure him he is very welcome. I 
understand he comes from a college-—” Then 
he turned directly towards me and said in a 
loud voice-—What was the name of that col- 
lege over there vou said you came from,—” 

*“McGill,”—I answered equally loud. 

“He comes from McGill”—the Chairman 
boomed out. “I never heard of McGill myself, 
but I can assure him he’s welcome. He’s go- 
ing to lecture to us on,—‘‘What did you say 
it was to be about?” 

“It’s a humorous lecture,” I said. 

“Ay, it’s to be a humorous lecture, ladies 
and gentlemen, and I'll venture to say it will 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK 


be a rare treat. I’m only sorry I can’t stay 
for it myself, as I have to get back over to the 
Town Hall for a meeting. So without more 
ado, I'll get off the platform and let the lec- 
turer go on with his humour.” 

A still more terrible type of chairman is 
the one whose mind is evidently preoccupied 
and disturbed with some local happening, and 
who comes on to the platform with a face im- 
printed with distress. Before introducing the 
lecturer, he refers in moving tones to the local 
sorrow whatever it is. As a prelude to a 
humorous lecture, this is not gay. 


The Lachrymal Chairman 


UCH a chairman fell to my lot one night be- 
fore a gloomy audience in a London 
suburb. 

“As I look about this hall tonight,” he be- 
gan in a doleful whine, “I see many empty 
seats.” Here he stifled a sob. ‘“‘Nor am I sur- 
prised that a great many of our people should 
prefer tonight to stay quietly at home,—” 

I had no clue to what he meant. I merely 
gathered that some peculiar sorrow must have 
overwhelmed the town that day. 

“To many it may seem hardly fitting that, 
after the loss our town has sustained, we should 
come out here to listen to a humorous lec- 
ture,—” 

“What’s the trouble?” I whispered to a citi- 
zen sitting beside me on the platform. 

“Our oldest resident,” he whispered back, 
“he died this morning.” 

“How old?” 

“Ninety-four,” he whispered. 

Meantime the chairman, with deep sobs in 
his voice continued. 

“We debated in our committee whether or 
not we should have the lecture. Had it been 
a lecture of another character our position 
would have been less difficult.” 

By this time I began to feel like a criminal. 

“The case would have been different had 
the lecture been one that contained information, 
or that was inspired by some serious purpose, 
or that could have been of any benefit. But 
this is not so. We understand that this lec- 
ture which Mr. Leacock has already given, I 
believe, twenty or thirty times in England—” 

Here he turned to me with a look of mild re- 
proval while the silent audience, deeply moved, 
all looked at me as at a man who went round 
the country insulting the memory of the dead 
by giving a lecture thirty times. 

“We understand, though, that we shall have 
an opportunity of testing for ourselves pres- 
ently, that Mr. Leacock’s lecture is not of a 
character which,—has not, so to speak, the kind 
of value,—in short is not a lecture of that class. 

Here he paused and choked back a sob. 

“Had our poor friend been spared to us for 
another six years, he would have rounded out 
the century. But it was not to be. For two 
or three years past he has noted that, somehow, 
his strength was failing, that, for some reason 
or other, he was no longer what he had been. 
Last month he began to droop. Last week he 
began to sink. Speech left him last Tuesday. 
This morning he passed, and he has gone now, 
we trust, in safety to where there are no lec- 
tures.” 


The audience were now nearly in tears, 

The chairman made a visible effort towards 
firmness and control. 

“But yet,” he continued, ‘“‘our committee felt 
that in another sense it was our duty to go on 
with our arrangements. I think, ladies and 
gentlemen, that the War has taught us all that 
it is always our duty to ‘carry on’, no matter 
how hard it may be, no matter with what re- 
luctance we do it, and whatever be the difficul- 
ties and the dangers, we must carry on to the 
end; for after all there is an end, and by reso- 
lution and patience we can reach it. 

“T will, therefore, invite Mr. Leacock to de- 
liver to us his humorous lecture, the title of 
which I have forgotten, but I understand it 
to be the same lecture which he has already 
given thirty or forty times in England.” 


Presenting Mr. Learoyd 


UT contrast with this melancholy man the 

pleasing and genial person who intro- 

duced me, all upside down, to a metropolitan 
audience. 

He was so brisk, so neat, so sure of himself 
that it didn’t seem possible that he could make 
any kind of mistake. I thought it unneces- 
sary to coach him. He seemed absolutely all 
right. 

“It is a great pleasure,’—he said, with a 
charming easy manner of being entirely at 
home on the platform,—‘‘to welcome here to- 
night our distinguished Canadian fellow citi- 
zen, Mr. Learoyd.” He turned half way 
towards me as he spoke with a sort of gesture 
of welcome, admirably executed. If only my 
name had been Learoyd instead of Leacock 
it would have been excellent. 

‘There are many of us,” he continued, “who 
have awaited Mr. Learoyd’s coming with the 
most pleasant anticipations. We seemed, from 
his books, to know him already as an old 
friend. In fact I think I do not exaggerate 
when I tell Mr. Learoyd that his name in our 
city has long been a household word. I have 
very, very great pleasure, ladies and gentle 
men, in introducing to you Mr. Learoyd.” 

As far as I know the chairman never knew 
his error. At the close of my lecture he said 
that he was sure that the audience ‘‘were deep- 
ly indebted to Mr. Learoyd,” and then with a 
few words of rapid, genial apology buzzed of, 
like a humming bird, to other avocations. But 
I have amply forgiven him; anything for kind- 
ness and geniality—it makes the whole of life 
smooth. If that chairman ever comes to my 
home town he is hereby invited to lunch or dine 
with me, as Mr. Learoyd or under any name 
that he selects. 

Such a man is after all in strong contrast 
to the kind of chairman who has no native 
sense of the geniality that ought to accompany 
his office. There is, for example, a type ° 
man who thinks that the fitting way to intro- 
duce a lecturer is to say a few words about the 
finances of the Society to which he is to lecture 
(for money) and about the difficulty in getting 
members to turn out to hear lectures. 

Everybody has heard such a speech a dozen 
times. But it is the paid lecturer on the plat 
form who best appreciates it. It runs like this: 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Mr. and Mrs. Clausson Entertain 
Formally 


Covers Laid for Sixteen Guests 
Sketches by BENITO 


“On Friday night,” says Mrs. B. F. C. Clausson to 
Mr. B. F. C. Clausson, “‘we are giving a dinner for 
sixteen, here at home.” “Oh Lord,” replied Mr. B. 
F. C. Clausson, ‘‘who’s coming?” ‘‘Well—first of all, 
Wiilie Cordier and May Ebbetts—they’ll play and 
sing for us after dinner. Vide Willie and May, supra 


‘And then,’ continued the hostess, ‘‘we'll ask Jack 
Desborough, and I hope, dear that you will have 
the good sense not to give Jack more than three 
cocktails because you know what happened last 
time.’”?’ Mr. Desborough is pictured at the left 














“And for my sake,” adds Mr. B. F. Clausson, 

“please ask Tom Chase. I know he is impossible, 

dear, and he does insist on tipping the servants, 

but I’m rather indebted to him for something he 

did for me in Wall Street last week.” Mr. Chase, 

a Bradstreet Al, Social Register Z8, is shown in the 
lower left hand corner 


“Well, if you ask him,” says Mrs. Clausson, “I 
suppose we must have that McCummings person. 
But I’m getting awfully tired of carrying on your 
brokerage business by giving dinner parties.” Mr. 
McCummings, of the Cotton Exchange, in one of his 
favourite poses, is seen at the center right 





“And then,” said Mrs, Clausson, ‘We simply can’t 

leave out the Whinneys. We are so indebted to 

them now, and the Whinney girl is a great friend 

of Emily's.” “Are any of our friends coming to 

this dinner?’”? asks Mr. Clausson. “Of course not,” 

replied his wife, “one doesn't give dinner parties 
for one’s friends” 
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VANITY FAR 


What to Do Till the Doctor Comes 


Simple Hints as to the Proper Procedure in the Event of Sudden Accident or Unexpected Illness 


Dr. Eliot’s Five Foot Shelf—there occa- 

sionally arise sudden and unexpected 
crises, due to illness or accident, which neces- 
sitate quick thought and action in order that 
some fatality may not result before the arrival 
of the family physician. How often have you 
not cried aloud, “Oh, if I only knew what to 
do!”’ when your wife’s great-aunt Lucy ate 
the children’s bichloride-of-mercury tablets in 
the bathroom, thinking they were Life-Savers; 
how often have you not wept at your impotence 
when near-sighted Uncle Edgar stepped into 
the third floor laundry chute and dropped, 
greatly to his surprise, to the basement! Or 
have you? 

At any rate, there must have been many 
occasions in the lives of each of us when a 
little knowledge of simple physiological and 
medical procedure would undoubtedly have re- 
sulted in the saving of human life, certainly 
in the alleviation of human suffering. And 
it is for those of us who are medically unin- 
formed, those of us who are so ignorant that 
we are unaware, for example, of the difference 
between a chiropractor and a chiropodist, that 
we publish below a few simple but medical 
facts which may aid the average householder, 
in cases of illness or accident, to prolong the 
death of the patient. 

First of all, then, we shall take up the 
cause, the symptoms and the cure of the com- 
mon household disease of “Broken Neck.” 


Broken Neck 


AUSE—Medical authorities and scientists 

have found it practically impossible to 
discover any single fundamental cause to 
which the responsibility for Broken Neck may 
be assigned. In the majority of cases, it 
seems to result from contact with other human 
beings; generally it follows a slight irritation 
set up, often unconsciously, by the recipient of 
the disease. Thus, for example, a severe case 
of Broken Neck has been known to result 
from the uttering in public of such appar- 
ently innocuous remarks as “I still think that 
Woodrow Wilson is our greatest living Ameri- 
can” or “I didn’t think you drank, so I didn’t 
prepare cocktails.”’ 

An eminent surgeon, who is at the same 
time the head of one of our largest Western 
medical schools, is reported as having said 
that, after the most exhaustive researches, he 
is almost ready to state that the cause of 
Broken Neck is as much a mystery as it was 
in the days when medical science was prac- 
tically unknown. His discouraging conclu- 
sions seem to be borne out by the recent report 
of the Rockefeller Institute, covering an in- 
vestigation into some two thousand cases of 
Broken Neck in America, no two cases of 
which could be definitely assigned to the same 
cause. We publish excerpts from this report 
(Jour. Am. Med. Surg. Rev.—Feb., ’22-168- 
201) as an illustration of some of the diffi- 
‘culties which beset investigators in dealing 
with the causes of this common yet baffling 
disease. 

Case 67—A young girl named Janet S. 
Janet contracted a Broken Neck at a dance, 
the apparent direct cause being a certain 


ik every home—even those which contain 
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young man named Nelson G. It seems that 
this young man was a stranger in Janet’s city, 
and that on the evening of September 17 he 
attended a dance at a country club, where he 
was introduced to the patient. According to 
her story, they danced together for two or more 
hours without any one cutting in, during 
which time the young man became quieter and 
quieter. At the end of the second hour he re- 
marked, ‘““You don’t seem to know many men 
here, do you?” and asked if she would like to 
take a short walk to cool off. She replied that 
there was a lovely walk along the edge of a 
steep precipice overlooking the T River, 
to which the young man replied, “A preci- 
pice? Great!” When they had reached the 
edge of the cliff, Janet remarked, “I think I 
hear the music starting. Let’s go back.” This 
is the last thing she remembers, until she re- 
gained consciousness at the R hospital 
where she had been taken after being found 
at the bottom of the aforesaid cliff. The at- 
tending physicians diagnosed the disease as 
simple Broken Neck caused by a fall, although 
Miss S. asserts that it is her belief that her 
friend, Mr. G., threw several large rocks at 
her while she was dropping. 

Case 116—Rudolph T., a drug store pro- 
prietor. The direct cause of his Broken Neck 
was contact with an elderly lawyer named Ed- 
ward B. According to the patient’s story, Mr. 
B came hurriedly into his store one morning 
for the purpose of using the public telephone. 
After Mr. B. had been in the telephone booth 
twenty minutes, Mr. T. heard him say, ‘‘Oper- 
ator that’s the third time you have given me 
the wrong number. Listen Operator, I’m in a 
hurry—I want Vanderbilt 8769—not Murray 
Hill 2345—” Shortly after that Mr. T., the 
druggist, heard wild cries issuing from the 
telephone booth and discovered Mr. B. in the 
process of attempting to tear the telephone 
from the wall. Mr. B. showed every evidence 
of extreme rage or anger, and failing in his 
efforts to wreck the telephone he rushed from 
the booth toward the street door. Mr. T., 
being of a kindly disposition, endeavoured to 
calm him by remarking with a pleasant smile: 
“Anything wrong, friend?” Whereupon he 
was seized by Mr. B. with great force and 
thrown violently to the ground, with the re- 
sult that almost immediately he contracted a 
bad case of Broken Neck. 

Case 275—Edgar W., a young man 
twenty-five years of age, first noticed symp- 
toms of the disease while sitting with three 
other young men in the home of one of his 
friends. Their host entered the room with a 
bottle and five glasses, remarking, ‘Well, 
here’s my last quart of Haig and Haig, boys.” 
He thereupon handed the bottle to Edgar with 
an invitation to pour out one for himself and 
pass it. In some manner Edgar carelessly let 
the bottle crash to the floor, resulting in the 
loss of the entire quart, whereupon the three 
guests and host jumped on Edgar and broke 
his neck. 

Case 486—Domenico Salvecci, age 12, was 
stricken with the disease while employed as a 
caddie on the Apawamis Golf course. Do- 
menico was carrying the clubs of a Mr. Mur- 
ray Smith, who was playing a match with a 








gentleman named Donald S. As Mr. S. holed 
out on the last hole he remarked, ‘That makes 
me 5, Murray. What did you get?” Where. 
upon Mr. Smith replied, “Tough luck, §, | 
took a 4. That gives me an 82 to your 83 and 
you owe me twenty-five dollars.” Mr. S., who 
had played with Smith before, said “You're 
sure about that 4, are you?” to which Mr 
Smith replied, “Dead sure,” and turning to 
his caddie (Domenico) he said, ‘Four, wasn't 
it, eh, caddie?” Domenico shook his head and 
said, ““No sir—you took a six.’’ Domenico was 
later found lying behind the caddie house with 
all the symptoms of a Broken Neck. 

From these four cases, taken at random 
from the Rockefeller report, it may be seen 
that the assignation of any one fundamental 
cause to the disease of Broken Neck appears 
at present to be a rather hopeless proposition, 
It is the growing belief among the medical 
fraternity, however, that nine cases of Broken 
Neck out of ten are the result of diseased ton- 
sils, and many physicians report favourable 
results from the removal of these organs. 


Symptoms of the Disease 


YMPTOMS—It is generally easy to dis- 

tinguish a case of Broken Neck, as the 
symptoms are well defined. The patient is 
ordinarily restless and somewhat irritable. He 
does not seem to take much interest in life 
and his actions are marked by a vague list- 
lessness. His appetite is generally small. A 
distinguishing characteristic of this disease— 
and one which marks it apart from all other 
ailments—is that the patient’s neck is broken. 
It is sometimes difficult to get the patient to 
admit this latter fact, for many men have 
come to regard a broken neck as nothing more 
serious than a bad cold. 

Cure—It is best that the patient go to bed 
at once, where he can lie still until the physi- 
cian comes to remove his tonsils. Take care 
that he is protected from draughts, for a per- 
son with a Broken Neck is extremely sus 
ceptible to pneumonia. If he seems restless, 
it might be well to induce sleep by some ar 
tificial means such as the injection of mor- 
phine or the reading of Margot Asquith’s 
Diary. 

It is well to keep the patient in ignorance of 
the true nature of his complaint, for if he 
knows his neck to be broken, it may unduly 
alarm him. Various devices may be employed 
to quiet his fears; as for example, the con 
tinued repetition of the remark, ‘Well, well— 
and so you haven’t a broken neck after all.” 
It also quiets the patient to look at him and 
laugh heartily, remarking, “You look just like 
a man with a Broken Neck.” When discussing 
the case with others in the presence of the 
patient, never mention his disease by name; 
always refer to it as something else, like Ery- 
sipelas or Indigestion or else use the initials 
B.N. My mother always treats cases 
Broken Neck by giving the patient a teaspool- 
ful of bicarbonate of soda dissolved in a glass 
of warm water. She also recommends this fot 
Biliousness, Fallen Arches, Leprosy, St. Vitus 
Dance, Intoxication, Typhoid Fever, Cough, 
Colds, and many other diseases. 

(Continued on page 102) 
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MAURICE GOLDBERG 






MARGALO GILLMORE 


A fine young talent whose present 
role is that of Consuelo in the Thea- 
tre Guild production of “He Who 
Gets Slapped”—to which she has 
brought the wistful and pathetic 
charm that was requisite 








WAURICE GOLOBERG 
HELEN HAYES 


Has graduated with honours from flapper roles to 
the responsible position of an ingenious young 
wife who extricates her husband from every crisis 
with such charm and understanding, that she merits 
the toast of the play’s title, “To the Ladies,” an 
excellent new satire by the authors of “Dulcy” 


JULIETTE CROSBY 
“The Nest” by Paul Geraldy is unquestionably 
the most delightful comedy imported from France 
this season, a play whose sentiment is admirably 
controlled, whose humour never comes too bitter 
or too broad. Miss Crosby’s performance as the 
daughter is doubtless one of the reasons Heywood 
Broun calls Grace George’s adaptation of “Les 
Noces d’Argent” the best acted play in town 





DORIS KENYON 
Climbs with the grace and ease of beauty “Up 
the Ladder” from the réle of a Pollyanna prop for 
her impecunious family to the position of the 
slightly cynical wife of a too successful young 
business man. In this, his latest play, Owen 
Davis relieves sentimentalism with fine comedy. 














IRA H. HILL 


The Young Idea 


In Which Talented Youth Essays the Various Roles of Tragedy, Satire, Sentiment and Sentimentalism 


MORRALL 
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MARCIA STEIN 


Amelita Galli Curci as Violetta 


The Great Coloratura Soprano as She Appeared at the Metropolitan in Verdi’s “Traviata.” 


Mme. Galli Curci is Now on Concert Tour 
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The Tragedy of Gustav Mahler 


Reflections Started by the Performances of Mahler’s Third Symphony and His “Lied von der Erde” 


before certain damned in Hell that we 
stand before the failed endeavours of Gus- 
tav Mahler. We cannot pass these hulking 
haggard symphonies and songs as we pass by 
other failures offered us by the concert sea- 
sons. Stale and tired and scarce living as 
these musics are, they nevertheless, each time 
we encounter any one of them, make us to 
stop still and turn distressedly about them. 
For they are monuments of anguished aborted 
life, like indeed to torture-masses devised by 
the imagination of a ferocious mediaeval god 
for the punishment of transgressors against 
him. They call before the vision the blocks 
of ice in the circle of traitors in the Inferno 
that contain’ each its wretched congealed soul. 
They, too, these dusty and feeble instrumen- 
tal piles, are in some strange terrible way part 
living. Underneath the heaped banalities, 
beneath false Beethoven and conscious naivetés 
and unfresh lyricism, there writhes a vein of 
living green, and struggles piteously for re- 
lease. We sense a caked and buried face; hear 
parched lips and cracked laryngal chords 
straining to form speech. The hoarse and in- 
finitely fatigued voice is seeking to sob, to 
pray, to bless, but its tone breaks and rasps 
and faints in the dust. It seems to be beg- 
ging something of us, entreating us to do 
something. But what it is it demands of us 
we do not know, or, if we guess, do not know 
at all how to meet and gratify it. 


The Two Souls 


|’ is somewhat as Dante and his guide stood 


HE fact that the composer of Mahler's nine 

symphonies and many songs was a Pros- 
pero among conductors, a profound and magi- 
cal interpreter of Beethoven and of Wagner, a 
poet who made other orchestral leaders seem 
pedestrian, is not what makes his efforts at 
creation appear torture-blocks in our eyes. It 
is not pity that stirs us. We are neither stirred 
nor wrung by the scores of Weingartner, also 
a great conductor and an unsuccessful com- 
poser, for instance. What hurts us when Mah- 
ler’s works are performed is, that his miscar- 
riages refer always to a living impulse behind 
them, to an inventive power not unrelated to his 
interpretation; that each gargantuan symphony 
and song-cycle bears evidence to the failure 
of a creative surge to realize itself in any solid 
fom. Something did go down in battle in 
Mahler’s compositions that was noble and high, 
and that we would gladly have seen trium- 
phant. Even in the pompous kapellmeister- 
musik of his fifth, sixth and seventh symphon- 
ies, sharp vestiges of originality pierce 
through the billowing rubble. Sometimes, it 
is nothing more than the man’s miraculous 
gift of instrumentation that is green among 
the charred ruins; and all that reconciles us 
in all the world to the man, are the moments 
when the music permits us to observe his usage 
of the modern orchestra, so much more re- 
served and sharp than Strauss’; grants us the 
pleasure of hearing the cutting razor edge of 
’ band in which brass and reeds predominate, 
of feeling the nasal, astringent, brilliant quality 
of his favourite daring combinations of wood 
and trumps. 

Sometimes, to this salvaged joy another adds 


By PAUL ROSENFELD 


itself. Mahler manages at times, despite 
second-handedness, suspiciousness of thematic 
material, to establish well a definite mood. 
Even if we blush a little at his themes, we 
feel, say, the excitement of the nightly, death- 
haunted bacchanal, in the first section of Das 
Lied von der Erde. At intervals, the atmo- 
sphere of a landscape is fixed; the world dark- 
ens visibly as a solitary cboe executes its re- 
peated quaver; and for a brief while, we taste 
something of the food the composer intended 
setting before us, know his sick yearning for 
life, his loneliness, the bitter savour of ashes 
on his lips as he waits alone for death. Or, a 
shimmer of the living world is caught in a 
splinter of mirror, and we feel in Mahler’s 
music the nerve-weariness of men in our time, 
or get a naturalistic picture of shrilling work- 
people on holiday parade to the parks, or whiff 
old-world charm while a horn sings as sings 
the posthorn in German forests. Or, a pas- 
sage of sustained music suddenly makes its 
appearance: the interlude of the last section 
of Das Lied von der Erde, with its harshly 
croaking clarinets and horns, its groaning, 
mordant polyphony; or one of the gallows- 
humorous scherzi, half scurrilous, half fan- 
tastic, so original with Mahler; and for an in- 
stant, we are half-reconciled with the legend 
that the man was a great composer. Indeed, 
not a work of the man but lets us, at some 
moment, know well the spark of creative life 
latent in him. 


The Inner Discord 


UT the living stuff is lost in the great un- 
filled voids of the canvases. A small 
power is wrecked in the attempt to develop a 
space entirely beyond the strength of the un- 
dertaker. As forms, things, these symphonies 
crumble and do not live. The living breath 
does not run through the instrumental masses 
and make them with each tone they give, sculpt 
some great reality that was in the heart of the 
composer, and that he had to discover to the 
world. The great embracing feeling that de- 
scended from the head of a Beethoven or a 
Wagner into their fingertips and through these 
into the cohorts of instruments, we know, did 
not succeed in leaving Mahler’s cranium. We 
guess his intentions from his programs and his 
reported conversations. We guess them from 
certain associations revealed by the themes and 
instruments themselves. 

But while there is always in Mahler some- 
thing there for the eye; there is most often 
nothing for the ear. His works are like vast 
spineless ships that look majestical enough 
while they lie high on the beach, but that 
break in two or capsize or sink as soon as one 
attempts to float them on the sea. Mahler is 
helpless on nearly every page; with all his 
prodigious orchestral technique he cannot 
touch. There is always the beginning of 
something in his scores; his vast and Briick- 
ner-like themes heave on with terrific stride, 
then break down suddenly, and there is a void, 
while the band makes certain developments 
or roundings-out that have no existence for the 
sense. A song begins; a few notes are sweet; 
then, suddenly, there is a banal, stale turn, 
irom which one turns as from a sour breath. 


Such are the turns in the Chorus Mysticus of 
the Eighth Symphony, on the words “Das un- 
beschreibliche, hier wird es getan”’; in the 
twelfth and thirteenth bars of the last move- 
ment of the Third, where Mahler attempts to 
round out his pseudo-Beethovenish adagio 
theme; in the second section of Das Lied von 
der Erde, where the singer gives “Ich hab’ 
Erquickung not”; in innumerable other spots 
of the score. Certainly, Mahler’s turns go well 
with the words ‘the indescribable”; show he 
was in need indeed of refreshment. Could im- 
potence represent impotence, he were a master. 

Or, he begins a broad flowing movement as 
in the finale of the Third Symphony, and 
loses momentum. He begins endless re- 
capitulations. He repeats over and over again 
sweet cadences or harmonies on which he has 
happened; lingers over them, fond and ex- 
hibionistic as a mother over the antics of a 
spoiled child. When he has to conclude, under 
pain of becoming a bore even to his own patient 
self, his ending is quite arbitrary, a suddenly 
stitched-on close, with much brilliant brass and 
percussion. And, so, the positive achieve- 
ments of his talent are counterbalanced and 
Smade naught overwhelmingly by his banali- 
ties. The gallows-humorous scherzi are fol- 
lowed by the sort of trumpet-tunes which are 
very nice for the servant girl when she goes 
out Sunday afternoons. A fine bit of scene- 
painting, a passage of poignant music right 
off the wheel of modern life, is suddenly 
dragged down by a “consoling” theme of or- 
.gan-grinder beauty. Whole movements pal- 
pably “faked,” written without sincere feel- 
ing, as the third, fourth and fifth of Das Lied, 
spoil what pleasure one can extract from those 
sincerely felt. And even where there is some 
success in*representation, the testimony of hag- 
gard senses and tired pulses, that exists in 
everything Mahler brought forth, leaves one 
with a painful sense of failed life. Not even 
the energy and affection lavished by Conductor 
Mengelberg on every one of Mahler’s scores 
he essays, the unflagging effort to relieve the 
intention and make the hollow music com- 
municate what Mahler wanted to say, can lift 
these sinking bulks. 


The Egocentrist 


T went to parch in the wilderness, Mahler’s 
vine of life, because whether or not he was 
aware fully of his intention, his work was 
built about his own person. Mahler’s center 
was not in his composition, much as he thought 
it there. It remained always within himself; 
and although a vivid impulse drove him to 
selfless’ expression, a far stronger wrenched the 
impulse into service to an arid egoism. The 
man was slave, more than ever he guesses, to 
a desire of setting his own figure amid the 
symbols and panoply of greatness. He needed 
the public to feel certain glorious things about 
him, untoward him; to take him and place him 
by its reverence and love and admiration 
among the immortals, among the serene figures 
grouped in the Walhalla of musicians about 
Beethoven. It was, in spite of his belief, Bee- 
thoven that he wanted to be more than Gustav 
Mahler; for he needed bitterly that the public 
(Continued on page 120) 
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UCH interest has lately been 

evoked by the recent work of 

Thomas H. Benton, a young 
American artist who has evolved a 
method all his own in an attempt to 
disccver a new aesthetic El Dorado. 
Benton had his preliminary training at 
the Chicago Art Institute. After two 
years there he went to Paris innocent of 
any art opinions, and ready to swallow 
the first idea presented. He was imme- 
diately attracted by the impressionists 
and painted in the manner of Monet 
and Pissarro. Gradually, however, the 
impressionistic preoccupation with ren- 
dering effects of light ceased to absorb 
him, and a study of the masters in the 
Louvre—notably Rubens and Paul 
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The Paintings of Thomas H. Benton 


Canvases Which Have at Once Depth, Rhythmic Movement and Serenity 
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Veronese—drew his attention to the im- 
portance of composition. 

Cézanne’s work, in its turn, aroused 
his curiosity concerning the mechanics 
of form and the interest of representing 
the volume, the weight, and third-di- 
mensional aspect of nature. Concen- 
trating, therefore, on design and on the 
perspective of masses, he has developed 
a very original type of picture, in which 
the figures possess a sculptural quality, 
so vividly is their volume insisted on, 
and in which composition is carefully 
and satisfyingly constructed. Although 
far from being directly imitative of na- 
ture, Mr. Benton yet conveys a sense 
of reality by the solidity and rhythmic 
simplicity of his forms. 
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Russia in Our Realism 


Between Our Own Realistic Drama and the Russian is All the Difference Between Ashes and Fire 


Prokofieff, Andreyev, Chekhov, the 

Chauve-Souris, Diagileff, Tolstoi—to 
speak of a small fraction of the Russian in- 
vasion—gorgeous, intricate, and delicate, pas- 
sionate, homely, barbarous and profound crea- 
tures that they are. And we set them down 
as such, letting ourselves off as lightly as we 
can. We grant these Russians their merits, 
we love their fantastic and wild and glowing 
effects, their emotion and their rhythms of 
life. But we really could hardly be expected 
to go and do likewise. And Russian realism 
we can set down as a matter of violence, de- 
pression, blood, mashing out babies’ brains, or 
sitting in basements picking rags, coughing, 
and calling on God. We can honestly say 
to that, ‘“This is not like us. We are not like 
that,” and so remain comfortable in-the idea 
that the whole thing, thrilling as it is, is an 
extreme, a foreign and exotic excitement. But 
that lets us off too easily. We are spared all 
the thrust and bite of it. No, the fundamental 
of the Russian realism is not all that ferocity; 
in its essence it is what underlies all realism 
of any value anywhere. It is what we see 
affably in the Chauve-Souris, poignantly in 
Ben Ami at his best, and above all in Chek- 
hov; and it is what we shall have to get into 
our realism if it is ever to have any importance 
and significance. 

What realism in art is, everyone knows; 
and accordingly there are no two explanations 
of it that are the same. Realism in art, as 
anyone will tell you, consists in setting things 
down as they actually are, not in seeing them 
as ideal illusions or as they ought to be. But 
the truth about things to one man means blood, 
to another labour, to another a dead cat in a 
back street, or séx, or greyness, or heroic ad- 
venture, drugs, or war, and so on and on, at 
arate that will leave us forever debating what 
life really is. As if life had any isness at all, 
and were not as many things as there are ob- 
servers. A simpler way of stating the realistic 
method is to say that realism consists in re- 
lying strictly on external details to express 
whatever meaning is desired. Nothing impos- 
sible to sight and hearing, no such violation 
of external reality as might easily be allowed 
the poetic method, is used to convey the artist’s 
meaning. This is at least a comfortable defi- 
nition of realism in art, and one that sets us 
free from argument and dawdling metaphysics. 


W: have had with us Roerich, Anisfeld, 


Ibsen and the Anglo-Saxon 


HEN Ibsen’s authentic realism with its 

firm intention and pious geometry struck 
England, it found there many surviving strains 
of that sweet and simple dulness that char- 
acterizes so much of English sentiment. 
Robertson’s plays, the famous Caste for ex- 
ample, had revelled in tears, ringlets and law- 
ful wedlock. Ibsen was disrupting. He had 
ideas, social theories, and he mentioned sex 
seriously. He came, moreover, to English ears 
in the dust and ashes of the Archer translation. 
In England even yet, Ibsen has never come 
into his own, though for a time Pinero faked 
Norwegian thunder with what long appeared 
to be immortal rumblings, and Henry Arthur 
Jones under Ibsen’s stern example began to 


By STARK YOUNG 


fill his plays with the solemn ethics of arrested 
adolescence, 

But there was something about our Anglo- 
Saxon mind that understood very well two 
things in this realistic importation. One of 
these things was repression, cutting down, if 
only for its own sake, hardening, drying up, 
controlling the inconsequent and perhaps sin- 
ful bubbling and spontaneity of life. So much 
the Puritans had taught us. And we caught 
on to the idea of a good thumping thesis, fer 
that we had at least learned from sermons. 
And so finally the Manchester school arose, 
with less of thesis but plenty of naturalism, 
with an honourable and laboured fidelity and 
quietude, the best outcome of the realistic ten- 
dency in England. Its matter was gathered 
from the life about, clerks, revolted daughters, 
theoretical and untheoretical parents, in sit- 
ting-rooms, bed-rooms, bar-rooms and law 
courts and cottages; life, in a word, and none 
of your fantasies. And by now we are quite 
tired of it all. 

In American realism we have had problem 
plays like Paid in Full, sociological plays like 
Ambush, and sex plays by the score. And at 
their best these plays make honest sallies into 
life, an honesty frequently qualified only by 
the necessity for being interesting and for 
giving the leading lady a chance, which is do- 
ing very well for the ordinary theatre. But 
none of these plays took any great strides or 
went very far. And most of them were mere 
arrangements, theatre reality like children 
playing dead or deaf and dumb; just as much 
arrangements as that more candid claptrap 
that Sardou used to prescribe for the Bernhardt 
tears, smiles, seduction and death. 


The Sun-Coloured Drama 


OR a more dun delight we have had plays 

like Trifles and The Clod, belonging to 
what we may call the I Dunno School of Real- 
ism, the He Done It School. These plays go 
in for fidelity to fact, repressed emotion and 
incorruptible directness of observation, at their 
best; and if not that, for glumness, obvious- 
ness and poverty of invention. The characters 
in them are degenerate mountaineers, criminal 
but blameless alleycats, drudges who have 
hollow chests and have broken a teacup, New 
England villagers, lunatics, and so on; level 
voices, too, heavy feet and slow eyes, and hair 
pulled back tight into a knot. And then we 
have the psychological and Freudian realism, 
as in the Verge, often finely seen but never yet 
quite done; and the sentimental realism of 
plays like The Varying Shore, which, while 
assuming no little content, was about as pas- 
sionately subtle as a wedding-cake. 

In most of these plays the writing is ade- 
quate but not infectiously living, though Eu- 
gene O’Neill—whose talent is chiefly roman- 
tic or poetic—makes an exception, and espe- 
cially his work in the first acts of Diff’rent and 
Anna Christie. And the acting in these plays 
has the same shortcomings as its medium; it 
is adequate, obvious, open, comfortably medio- 
cre, one of the boys in short. Perhaps 
democracies like an art that you can slap on 
the back; at any rate it must be said that the 
heart of most of our actors’ mystery is easily 


plucked out; and that actors like Miss Irene 
Fenwick in The Claw, Mr. Frank Reicher, 
Miss Margalo Gillmore, Mr. Otto Kruger, Mr. 
Lionel Atwill or that family of sterilities that 
greeted Ben Ami when he entered for the first 
time in The Idle Inn, or those two stifling 
dummy cousins at the opening of Daddy’s 
Gone A Hunting, are not actors at all, even 
though they can sit down as if they were sit- 
ting down and walk as if they were walking. 
They are merely repetitions of what mediocre 
people actually see in the life about them. 
Such art as theirs is interesting as far as it 
goes, if you like it; but it gets nowhere. The 
truth is, realism of any distinction is very 
difficult to achieve. It is easier up to a cer- 
tain point to paint a sunset than a book on a 
table; to play a Liszt brainstorm than an even 
scale; and to be poetic up to a certain point than 
to be realistic with distinction. And I am 
quite sure that most of these people could bel- 
low or shriek with more approach to art than 
they could say “‘How do you do?” or “I have 
been expecting you”. But they, no doubt, 
prefer to be what they call natural, and vainly 
flatter themselves that they and life are, as 
Moliére’s Sosia would put it, as like as two 
drops of milk. What depresses us in all this 
sort of realism is not what is there, but what 
is kept out. What leaves us flat is the lack of 
exercise for our faculties, the lack of any ap- 
peal to a wider and richer gamut of our living. 
Realism must give us life, yes, but life more 
abundantly, as all art must, not life sterilized 
and muted. The art of the theatre in America 
has hardly touched as yet upon an intense and 
delicate and copious realism that can convey 
the deep resources of our life. And that is 
where the Russian comes in. 


The Russian Attitude 


HE theory of realism was invented in 

Western Europe. But Russian realism is 
not sc much a theory as it is an instinct. Both 
the violent and the quiet sorts of Russian 
realism have kept one thing straight: that 
realism is not a state of mind but a method, 
one of the methods for that revelation of life 
which is the business of all art. The dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of Russian realism 
are truthfulness, simplicity, and a lack of 
marked form. And it starts first of all with 
the Russian attitude toward life. 

The Western European feels obliged to ar- 
range life, to make a theory of it, to fit it to 
some scheme, before he can accept it. The Rus- 
sian does not try to make life workable, nor 
does he feel obliged to give it a scheme. But how 
can he accept a life that is like this? we ask. 
And he says, with Dmitri Karamazov, “I do 
not accept life.” And so, not accepting life, 
but hoping all the while for some redemption 
there, he is free to look at it simply and truth- 
fully, without denials and repressions. He 
does not attempt to arrive at a finished state- 
ment of life; but is content, as Shestov says, 
to let nature have the last word. He accepts 
life and lets it appear fully and truly through 
him, because he believes that ‘our true sub- 
stance is the world’s finest treasure, its finest 
reality.” And in their acting the Russians, 

(Continued on page 106) 
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How to be Happy Though Good 


Showing that Virtue is Not Always Dull, Nor is Ruthlessness the Same as Being Rude 


of righteousness by the unfortunate re- 

mark once let drop in my presence by 
my mother that virtue is its own reward. 
Hitherto I had supposed that if I were being 
good it was for some decent and intelligible 
purpose. If I wrote to grandmother, it was 
with the definite understanding, so I thought, 
between myself and my environment, that I 


A a child I was early turned from the path 


| was to get a train of cars for Christmas, or a 


boat with VACATION painted about its 


| prow; and none of your girl-toys, either,—a 


train capable of doing physical violence to the 
person and the cargo of any tea-wagon that 


| might get across its track, and a boat that 


would take the kitten for a nice long sail. 


| Fancy my consternation, therefore, when it was 


thus by chance brought home to me that if I 


| wrote to grandmother it was presumably in 


order that I might receive a letter from grand- 


' mother in return! 


With Virtue I was well acquainted. It was 


| a soft pink dragon with upturned blue eyes, a 
| sugary voice, and quantities of yellow hair 


done up in curl-rags. It had an intricate and 


' uncomfortable apparatus constructed of brass 


wires on its upper front teeth, which it never 
on any account removed and left in the ham- 
mock. There was an apron over its tummy, 
with no jam-stains on it. On its hind feet 


| were two exceedingly large and shiny rubbers; 


of its front feet the right was endlessly engaged 


| in performing do-re-mi-thumb-sol-la-si-do on 
| a pure-white piano, while the other rhythmi- 


cally assaulted the back of its neck with a bath- 
sponge (the left having not the remotest idea 


| what the right was doing); its four fat legs 


were warmly encased in rough white woolen 


| underclothing, somewhat large at the wrists 


and ankles. Affixed to its shoulder-blades 
were two very heavy and unwieldy wings, com- 
posed exclusively of red, blue and white fea- 
thers; and fastened behind its head was a shiny 


» golden thing shaped like a Victrola record. 


Diverting Virtue 


HAD always supposed that if one fed the 

dragon twice a day with tooth-paste, which 
was its favourite ailment, recited to it one’s 
arithmetic lesson, which was what it loved 
more than all the world to hear, and tickled its 
flabby pink back with a neatly sharpened pen- 
cil, some afternoon it would go smilingly to 
sleep, and one could sneak around into the 
enchanted garden, where cherries and caramels 
and pickled cucumbers grew riotously on the 
lowest boughs, and the highest boughs were 
bare of all save leaves. 

But no such thing! Here was I wasting my 
youth in good deeds that would get me no- 
where. Morning after morning of perspiring 
application to my joggafy; the beautiful after- 
hoons dissipated in sitting on the porch, taking 
out long stitches and trying to put in short 
ones; or going for a walk with my governess, 
who preferred the tiresome road to the lovely 
ditch, and ‘insisted on addressing me in a lan- 
guage which was not my own; evening after 
evening embittered by optimistic juvenile lit- 
trature,—as if it were not bad enough to have 
to be good, without having to read about be- 
mg good!—; and the wonderful night all lost 
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in hateful sleep. And in the end, what was 
I to receive for my pains?—Virtue. That is 
to say, the Dragon. 

Not I! 

You have heard the little story of the little 
girl who saved up all her little pennies in her 
little bank and, when the little bank was as 
full as a little tick, her mother opened it and 
bought her a great big bottle of cod-liver-oil? 
Well, that was some other little girl. Long 
before I had a penny to my name I had scented 
the perfidy and hypocrisy of the world about 
me, and laid my little plans. 

“Virtue is its own reward,” my mother had 
said. And from that moment dates my flying 
descent down the ice-paved boulevard of wilful 
misdoing. 

I became unmanageable. I would no longer 
eat my cereal. It occurred to me for the first 
time that I had always hated it. I would no 
longer line my mind with the down and cotton- 
batting of Dolly Dimples and Rollo on the 
Atlantic. One morning I hid for hours under 
my mother’s bed, reading the Kreutzer Sonata, 
which fascinated me strangely; and when my 
mother found me and took the book away and 
set me to sewing, I sewed my sewing into the 
arm of my father’s chair. 


The Joys of Rebelliousness 


HAT afternoon I refused to accompany 

my governess on the daily excursion. 
They tried to persuade me. I was firm. 
They sought to reason with me. I threw 
myself upon the floor and yelled. They seized 
my feet and endeavoured to drag me forth into 
the healthful out-of-doors. I grabbed the 
piano-lamp by its fragile base and succeeded 
in taking it with me. My mother was filled 
with consternation. She rushed to the tele- 
phone. And soon, much to my disgust, there 
entered the room the family doctor. He took 
me affectionately upon his knee; I kicked him 
in the leg. When he had taken my pulse, with 
some difficulty, he requested that I put out my 
tongue. I did so, to its full length and with 
unnecessary enthusiasm. Whereupon he un- 
ceremoniously inverted me and administered 
to my person an efficient and hearty spanking. 

It had seemed to me, naturally enough, that 
if indeed virtue were its own reward, then, 
conversely, the reward of sin must be the 
coveted privilege of sinning as much as one 
liked. But I was mistaken. My mother had 
deceived me. Virtue was not its own reward. 
Or if it were, it was the reward of other 
things as well. For every hour sweetly spent 
in wickedness I was inevitably forced to de- 
vote at least two hours to the unattractive in- 
dustries of the blest. Virtue, it was all too 
plain, was the reward of vice. 

In my perplexity I began to watch my elders 
for some hint as to conduct. They had lived 
a long time. It was unreasonable to suppose 
that. they had had no pleasure at all in their 
lives. How did they go about getting it? 

I soon became aware of many little things 
that interested me greatly. For instance, if 
my father sent roses to my mother on Saturday, 
I observed that on Sunday he went fishing. If 
my governess suggested that we visit the soda- 
fountain in order that I might have an ice- 


cream, I observed that once there she made 
away with two ice-creams and a soda herself. 
If my elder brother accompanied my mother 
to church, I remembered that the preceding 
night I had heard him come creeping up the 
stairs in his stocking feet. It was simple 
enough. If you were good, it was either be- 
cause you had just been bad, or were about 
to be. Being bad being synonymous in my 
mind, and not without reason, with doing what 
one wished. 

I changed my tactics. I did not become 
good, for that would have gained me nothing, 
but I became tractable. I made it possible for 
people to put in my way small considerations, 
such as sweets, chocolate-covered, even, on 
occasion, books without Morals, afternoons in 
town at the Hippodrome, in unregenerate ex- 
change for half-hours at the piano the exports 
of Brazil, and generally speaking, a little peace 
and quiet in the home. 


A Mature Technique 


O this day I have changed but little. I 

am held to be a most exemplary person. 
And so I am, for long periods of time. Some- 
times for weeks on end I am so good that it 
sickens me. For I have learned that it is more 
beautiful to be unselfish than to be selfish, 
except aS regards things which one wants. 
I was long ago forced to admit that not all 
my tastes are vicious, nor all my desires neces- 
sarily at war with the social weal. I do not 
prefer evil to good. I simply prefer the things 
that I prefer to the things that I do not prefer. 
And I go about getting them, with no flourish 
of trumpets or fanfare of drums, but with a 
guile and suavity worthy of a nobler cause. 

“I’m afraid there isn’t room for everybody 
in the car,” says my hostess, in distress. 

“T will stay behind,” I suggest, prettily. 
“T really wouldn’t mind at all.” 

“Oh. no, indeed! I couldn’t think of let- 
ting you do that!” cries my hostess, aghast, 
only too glad to take me at my word, but mak- 
ing the usual pretense of casting about for 
another way to do the thing. ‘Maybe we can 
all squeeze in. Though—” 

“Nonsense,” I retort. “It would just make 
everybody. uncomfortable. It doesn’t matter 
at all, really. No—don’t say a word—it’s all 
settled. Goodbye! Have a good time! Good- 
bye!” 

Whereupon I go back to the hammock, and 
pick up my novel with a happy sigh. I loathe 
motoring. 

“Poor Dicky,” says my hostess another day, 
“he is so keen to go to the movies this after- 
noon. But it’s Celestine’s half-day out, and 
Fanchette has gone to the zoo with Chloe. 
There’s nobody to take him. It’s one of those 
dreadful old Charlie Chaplin pictures.” 

“T’ll take him,” say I, with a charming ges- 
ture drawing the little boy to my side,—a de- 
testable little boy. 

“Oh, no, I couldn’t think of it!” cries my 
hostess as before. “I know how you hate the 
motion pictures. I’ve heard you say. It’s 
terribly sweet of you. But I couldn’t think of 
it. Come, Dicky.” 

“Nonsense,” I reprove her, gaily. 

(Continued on page 118) 


“Dicky 
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Dark Days on the London Stage 


Personality Seems Definitely To Have Vanished from the Theatre in England 


of living playgoers has there been so much 

discussion, both in public and in private, 
concerning the condition of the London theatre 
as at the present moment. 

The reasons are not far to seek. Play after 
play is withdrawn; actors and actresses in 
the thousands are out of work; and no single 
explanation of these tragedies seems of itself 
strong enough to account for them. 

There are certain obvious causes. The 
strong attraction of the cinema is one, the 
enormous rental of theatres is another, the pov- 
erty of the world in general a third. 

As to the cinema, I do believe that it cuts 
short the life of doubtful theatrical produc- 
tions, and by doubtful I mean productions that 
have no very strong reason, artistic, commer- 
cial or sensuous, for their existence, but that 
might have lived once upon a time because 
then there was no alternative attraction; but 
the art of the cinema is, I am convinced, 
never going to damage the art of the theatre at 
its best. 

As to the question of theatre rents, I know 
nothing about it and had therefore best be 
silent, but from the mere onlooker’s point of 
view, there seem to be any number of hard- 
headed commercial gentlemen tumbling over 
themselves to snatch at any vacant theatre, 
and I refuse to believe that they would do this 
if to take a theatre were almost certainly to 
court failure. 

There is, I think, another reason for the 
present sad state of affairs. As one grows 
older and looks back, distance most certainly 
lends enchantment to the view, and it may be 
mere middle-age that makes me think that the 
theatre, both in plays, in performers and jn 
actual production, was richer in personality 
twenty years ago than it is at this moment. 

Ellen Terry, Irving, Tree, Wyndham, Hare, 
Alexander, were, twenty years ago, artists 
who, however strongly you might criticise 
them, had outstanding, definite, highly col- 
oured personalities. The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray, The Liars, Gay Lord Quex, Arms and 
the Man, and a host of others were highly 
coloured plays, and whatever you may say of 
Tree’s productions, of Herod and Ulysses and 
The Darling of the Gods, of the Vedrenne and 
Barker management at The Court, of George 
Alexander’s staging of Paolo and Francesca, 
those were events that will remain in one’s 
theatrical memories for ever. 


An Arid Time 


I SUPPOSE that at no time in the memory 


ITH the theatre of 1922, one seems to 

be swimming in a kind of misty sea and 

never setting foot on dry land. No actor, save 
Sir Gerald du Maurier, no actress, save Miss 
Irene Vanbrugh, seems to follow a definite 
theatrical policy. Actors move from theatre 
to theatre, are to be found at one moment on 
the music hall, at another in revue, suddenly 
in the provinces, then off to South Africa or 
Canada. One of our finest theatres is given 
over to inane, clumsy barbarisms, and above 
all, most of the actors and actresses of the 
older school have left us and we are quite un- 
certain as to who will take their places. 
There is no question that the theatrical fare 
in London during the last two years has been 
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of the thinnest. We have had one of the best 
comedies of our generation in Mr. Milne’s The 
Truth About Blayds, another admirable com- 
edy in Mr. Maugham’s The Circle, an eter- 
nally memorable revival of The Beggar's 
Opera, a splendidly plucky and interesting 


I Said To Beauty 
By Edna St. Vincent Millay 


] SAID to Beauty, 
“Thou art that ogre 
Which, when I have thee, 

Turns to a toad. 
Turns to a thousand 
Ugly faces. 

Turns to abhorrence 
Under my hand.” 

I said to Beauty, 
“Nevertheless, 

And in and out 

Of all thy guile, 
Though thou eat me, 
Though thou scald me, 
Though thou void upon me 
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Thy foulness, F. 
Here I stand "a 
Upon thy carpet, = 
I will hold thee = 
In my fingers = 
Till thou art = 
Thyself again. = 
I will not let thee go.” = 

*s 
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management in Hampstead, some excellent 
Grand Guignol acting, and then what else? 
Where are the new plays? We have had, it is 
true, Heartbreak House, which the critics rose 
up early in the morning to kill, but Mr. Shaw 
is something to be thankful for, indeed, but not 
to acclaim as the hope of the next generation. 

Play after play seems to promise good 
things and then not to have enough red blood 
in it to carry it through the evening. A single 
exception to this, besides the work of Mr. 
Milne, is that of Miss Clemence Dane, who, 
whether you like A Bill of Divorcement and 
Will Shakespeare or no, is at any rate stuffed 
with personality. 

And as for the plays, so with the acting. 
Who are stepping forward at the head of the 
theatre in line with Sir Gerald du Maurier, 
Sir Charles Hawtrey, Miss Vanbrugh. One 
remembers individual performances, one can 
see Mr. Godfrey Tearle at one moment, Miss 
Fay Compton at another, here a glimpse of 
Mr. Leon Quartermaine, there a passionate 
half hour with Miss Sybil Thorndyke, but all 
these impressions are fugitive, and we slip 
from theatre to theatre, hoping for some good 
thing but finding an actor or actress who has 
shown great personality in one part giving 
no sign of it at all in another. 

We have two younger actresses who never 
fail us in any part that they may under- 


take. I mean Miss Meggy Albanesi and Miss 
Athene Seyler, and those who saw Mr. Basi] 
Rathbone’s astonishing Jago will feel doubly 
reassured about his future if they also watched 
his brilliant creation in the strange and jjl- 
fated Andreyev play, He Who Gets Slapped, 
and then his cheerful, impertinent burlesque 
of the nonsense in The Edge o’ Beyond, both 
in the same day. 

Yes, but Miss Albanesi, Miss Seyler and 
Mr. Rathbone are not enough, nor do they 
seem anywhere near the position of command 
that they ought to have. Why, what a com. 
ment on the English stage of the moment that 
for three quarters of the year it should be im- 
possible for us to see Miss Seyler on the stage. 

We are told that theatrical expenses are so 
high to-day that managers dare not risk more 
artistic and probably less financially success- 
ful productions, but it seems to the outsider 
that they lose over the non-artistic productions 
just as heavily as over the artistic. Put and 
Take fails even more completely than Will 
Shakespeare, and in which was there the 
greater glory? Who thought that A Bill of 
Divorcement and The Beggar’s Opera would 
run for over a year apiece? Is the poor British 
public, which is invariably cursed when an ar- 
tistic production fails, so entirely in the 
wrong when it has loyally supported plays 
like these and The Whiteheaded Boy and If 
and the Quality Street revival? Why, if a 
manager is going to lose, should he not lose 
over something that gives him credit rather 
than discredit ? 

Mr. MacDermott, Mr. Basil Dean, Mr. 
Nigel Playfair, have all shown admirably con- 
sistent personalities, but they are always 
changing their actors and actresses, cannot 
often run their theatres, without desperate ap- 
peals for money, and are suffered rather than 
supported by the theatre in general. 


The Need for New Managers 


H*s it come to this, that we are many of us 
actually lamenting the old actor-manager 
who was cursed so bitterly by all of us during 
his lifetime? I don’t know, but it was a com- 
fort in the old days to know that you would get 
English comedy and Mr. Cyril Maude at the 
Haymarket, that you could have your fantasy, 
were you so inclined, at His Majesty’s, and 
that you could find Shaw and Hauptmann 
and Galsworthy and Barker any night at The 
Court. 

Out of the present state of flux, what is 
coming? Why do John Drinkwater and St. 
John Ervine and Lennox Robinson give us 
plays so seldom? 

Why are we baffled and confused by a suc- 
cession of revues that change, not only their 
programmes, but their personalities every 
week or so? Why are Mr. Cochran and others 
compelled to scour the Continent for Spanish 
beauties, Peruvian comedians, Chinese acro- 
bats? Personality has for the moment, at any 
rate, gone out of our theatre, and I for one be- 
lieve that it will not really come back to it 
again until we have people running our thea- 
tres commercially, as well as artistically and 
dramatically; who know something about the 
art of the theatre as well as about the returns 
of the box office. 
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The Girl with Wet Hair 


A Study by Henry B. Goodwin, Showing at Its Best the Work of This Dignified Unmannered Photographer 
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WARY CALE CLARK 


EUGENE O’NEILL 


Whose uncompromising 
him to 


leadership among America’s 


realism has carried 


play- 


wrights, has turned in The Hairy Ape towards 
a form of fantastic ‘“‘expressionist” technique 
entirely at variance with all of his past 


wolTE 
AVERY HOPWOOD 

Author in his early twen- 
ties of the brilliant com- 
edy Nobody’s Widow, 
now through Ladies’ 
Night and The Demi-Vir- 
gin, press-agent extra- 
erdinary to A. H. Woods 


CLARE KUM- 
MER 


A gossamer come- 
dian who after 
such whimsies as 
Good Gracious, 
Annabelle! A Suc- 
cessful Calamity, 
and Rollo’s Wild 
Oat has-turned to 
Southern moun- 
tains for her peo- 
ple in The 
Mountain Man 


work except The Emperor Jones 


IRIE MACDONALD 


SAMUEL SHIP- 
MAN 


Another college man 
—Cclumbia. Co-au- 
thor in such monu- 
mental successes as 
Friendly Enemies and 
East is West; sole au- 
thor of Lawful Larcery 


PIRIE MACDONALD 
EDWARD SHELDON 
Like O’Neill a former stud- 
ent in Professor Baker’s 
Harvard playwriting course. 
A flood of interesting dramas 
followed his graduation from 
Harvard in 1908 culminating 
in Romance which ran, in Lon- 
don and New York, for nine 
years. He made the adapta- 
tion of The Jest for John 
Barrymore, and of The 
Czarina for Doris Keane 


ing Shore. 


ZOE AKINS 


Did not let the fact that she was born in 
Humansville, Mo., prevent her from tak- 
ing a serious view of life in Déclassée, 
Daddy’s Gone A-Hunting and The Vary- 
She has a more incisive style 
than any American playwright has yet 
mastered 


wiTé 
GEORGE M. COHAN 


Has risen in critical estima- 
tion from a soft-shoe artist 
and patrioteer to a playwright 
who, in plays like Broadway 
Jones and  Get-Rich-Quick- 
Wallingford, has shown us 
the beginnings of a genre 
American comedy. In Seven 
Keys to Baldpate Cohan wrote 
our most ingenious and ef- 
fective melodramatic farce, 
and set a fashion in drama 
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J. H. MCKINNEY 
HARTLEY MANNERS 
Is the author of Peg o’ My Heart and a long 
string of successful comedy-dramas in which 
his wife, Laurette Taylor, has done so much 
to bring him success that a Broadway wit has 
dubbed him “A Taylor-Made Man.” His lat- 
est opus is The National Anthem 






















OWEN DAVIS 
Harvard graduate and 
author of Bertha, the 
Sewing Machine Girl, 
turned, after writing 
innumerable similar 
plays, to serious 
drama in The Detour 


WINCHELL SMITH 
Founder of small-town 
comedy and inventor of 
the “dress suit finish” in 
The Fortune Hunter, a 
true observer and dexter- 

ous director 


RACHEL 
; CROTHERS 
3 A playwright : 
f originality an 
© force in The 
Three of Us and 
A Man’s World, 
' became stage di 
rector and mat- 
} ager in many of 
her later suc 
cesses and in He 
' and She turned to 
acting when the 
proper player was 
not forthcoming 


Designers of Buskin and Sock 


From Which It Appears That It Takes All Kinds of Playwrights to Make a Metropolitan Theatre 
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The Ambassador of Capripedia 


A Dramatic Experiment in One Act, Which Combines the Spoken Drama with the Speechless 


OW much of what goes on in a man’s 
H mind is expressed in his words and 

actions? Very little. That is what 
makes the drama such a crude form of litera- 
ture: «And as an interpreter of life, the 
speechless pantomime of the cinema is even 
cruder. But might one not weld these two 
imperfect arts together into something nearer 
perfection? Here is the most tentative of ex- 
periments on the simplest of themes. 


HE scene is laid in a drawing-room in the 

Capripedian Embassy at Scyros; a stately 
Louis-Philippe décor with plenty of gilding, 
malachite and red plush. The curtain goes up 
as Count Onager, the Capripedian ambassador, 
draped in a long ulster and deeply muffled in a 
scarf, tiptoes rather furtively on to the stage. 
He looks about him suspiciously, as though 
afraid that there might be someone in the 
room. In one of the three large panels, into 
which the Louis-Philippe back-cloth is di- 
vided, appears a motion picture projected by a 
cinematograph apparatus in the gallery. The 
cinema makes manifest to the spectators 
the unexpressed and possibly inexpressible 
thoughts of the characters in the play. 

On Count Onager’s screen appears a picture 
of this very Louis-Philippe room, with a stout 
and somewhat overdressed woman standing in 
the centre of it. The scene changes and the 
woman is sitting by the window, her back to 
the door, half concealed. The Count is seen 
to glance nervously in the direction of this 
chair by the window, which is, as a matter of 
fact, untenanted. The room is empty. The 
stout figure fades from the screen and the 
photograph of the empty room turns an opti- 
mistic pink, 

The Count walks softly across the mon- 
strously flowered carpet. A smile appears on 
his well-preserved face. He is a man in later 
middle age with a long aristocratic nose, dyed 
moustaches and a bald crown to his head. He 
pauses in front of the portrait of H. M. King 
Numa of Capripedia, which hangs in the 
cenire of the left-hand wall. A photograph of 
the King, very tipsy, but incognito, rolling 
down the Passage du Panorama in Paris be- 
tween two lively ladies, is briefly flashed on to 
the screen. 

The Count chuckles aloud. “Vieux cochon,” 
he says affectionately, poking the portrait in 
the stomach. He touches a catch on the gilt 
frame and the whole picture slides back, a 
secret panel, revealing the door of a safe be- 
neath. The Count fiddles with the combination 
lock; numbers appear on the screen—6 4 2 9 
and so on—and beyond the numbers one sees 
@ street and a vision of the Count, much 
younger than he really is and much hand- 
Somer, swaggering along with a bouquet of 
orchids in his hand. A ravishing young lady 
leaning from a balcony blows a kiss at him as 
he passes; he smiles up at her, with what a 
flash of white teeth! (no longer false); tosses 
her his bouquet and is about to escalade the 
balcony in person when the safe door opens and 
the vision fades from the wall as the Count’s 
mind is distracted by the immediate reality 
within. 

From the shadowed recess he takes out a 
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black portfolio, opens it, turns over papers. 
The cinema shows a succession of front doors 
with numbers on them: 62 Avenue Ishtar, 8 
Rue Malikoko. Door after door; and the 
Count, younger, more dashing, better dressed 
and with a larger bouquet at every vision, ring- 
ing the bell or running with an incomparable 
swagger up the front steps. At the door marked 
12 Place Mumm, the photographic phantom of 
the Count makes a decided halt, rings several 
times. At this moment a heavy step is heard 
off the stage. The picture on the wall turns 
green, the panels of the door become trans- 
parent and the face of the stout, overdressed 
woman 1s seen, glaring through. Almost at the 
same moment the door of the room opens and 
the Count turns round in time to see the same 
face, but in real flesh and blood, looking in- 
quisitively in. It is his wife, the Countess 
Babette Onager. She is perhaps not quite so 
stout as she appears in the Count’s mental 
vision of her; but she is quite stout enough, 
wears red hair, violet face powder and a tea 
gown of tenderly pink crépe de chine. 

CounTEss: What are you doing, Jacques? 
You look as if you’d been caught robbing the 
safe. 

Count (laughing as he recovers from the 
first shock) I was just looking at some of iny 
diplomatic papers, my dear. 

Countess: And where are you going? 
(She indicates the ulster.) 

Count (putting away the portfolio and 
closing the safe) Business, my love. I have 
an important matter to discuss with the Kip- 
chak ambassador . . . I was just consulting 
my secret instructions. (He slides back the 
portrait.) It is very fitting that His Majesty 
should thus guard the secrets of Capripedia. 
And what secrets! (Impressively) Our na- 
tional honour, the peace of Europe, nay, of the 
whole world, depend on the contents of that 
safe remaining secret. But I must be off. A 
bientot, mon amie. (He bows and goes out 
jauntily. On his screen we see once more that 
young devil of a fellow swaggering along the 
boulevard. Simultaneously, on the central 
panel of the back-cloth, where the Countess’s 
thoughts find visible expression, appears a dif- 
ferent version of the Count, older, wobblier in 
the hams and with a longer and a redder nose 
than in reality; a repulsive and ridiculous 
jigure. The Count closes the door behind him 
and his mental vision fades away. That of 
the Countess still persists. She rings the bell. 
A picture of the Countess in widow's weeds ap- 
pears on the screen, and in the place of the 
Count stands a handsome tomb. ‘Here lies 
Jacques-Emile-Stanislas Onager, Count of the 
Holy Roman Empire, Knight of Rhodes, 
Grand Cross of the Order of the Golden 
Ass...” A flunkey appears at the door.) 

Countess: When Captain Bolero calls, 
show him straight up here. And I am not at 
home to anyone else. 

FLUNKEY: Yes, your ladyship. (Exit) 
HE Countess clambers on to a divan and 

reclines in a graceful attitude. David's 


portrait of Madame Récamier appears on the 


screen. It vanishes as the Countess, after 


taking a critical look at herself, decides that 


she is really developing too much of an embon- 
point. On the screen an elastic belt melts into 
a group of patent medicine bottles, which give 
way in their turn to a glimpse of the Countess 
riding at full gallop on a white horse. There 
follows a positively Oriental scene of vibro- 
massage. The Countess shakes out the folds 
of her tea gown more loosely about her. She 
looks at her watch; almost at the same moment 
a motor horn is heard outside. An enormous 
heart palpitates wildly on the screen; the 
Countess presses her hand to her side. A mar- 
vellously elegant young officer emerges from 
the heart and his image is shaken and blurred 
by those tumultuous beats. The flunkey re- 
enters. 

FLUNKEY: Captain Bolero. 

Captain Willie Bolero in a uniform of pale 
blue and silver clanks in. He has the pale 
features of a statue, a black moustache and 
glittering agate eyes. There is an expression 
of exalted determination on his face; he looks 
like a saint going to martyrdom. 

CapTAIN: Madame. Or rather, Babette. 

Countess: Willie... (The palpitating 
heart dissolves into a purple mist and through 
the mist there shine the Captain’s agate eyes. 
In the third panel of the back-cloth flutters the 
national flag of Scyros. Scyros expects that 
every man . . . The golden words light up. 
The Captain grips the handle of his sabre for 
support.) 

CapTaIn: What a 
(He kisses her hand. 
muffin looms up and vanishes.) 
since I saw you. 

Countess: It is an eternity! 
beside me, Willie. 

Captain: Thank you. 

There is a long silence. On the Countess’s 
screen there is only a whirl of rosy flame shot 
with rockets which burst into innumerable 
agate eyes. The Captain, meanwhile, is re- 
garding Babette’s arms with a fascinated at- 
tention. Thick, pale, fleshy, they appear on 
the blank wall above him; they grow larger 
and larger; there is a terrifying close-up; they 
turn imperceptibly into enormous thighs. <A 
great cataract of fleshy limbs, like nubens’s 
Last Judgment, swirls up across the screen. 
The Captain blushes; the vision grows pink, 
and the colour deepens and deepens till all is 
swallowed up in a profound suffusion of red. 
But from out of this blood-coloured darkness 
emerges once more the proud flag of Scyros; 
and under the flag sits the veteran Field-Mar- 
shal Popoff, the hero of the War of Scyrian 
Independence. The Captain, standing at at- 
tention before him, listens while the great man 
utters. “At all costs, Bolero,’—the words 
flicker across the screen—'"we must know the 
secrets of Capripedian policy. At all costs. 
It is a man’s duty to sacrifice himself for his 
country.” The Captain braces himself up. 

CAPTAIN (in a strangled voice) Babette, 
do you really love me? 

Countess: Willie! How can you ask? 
(There is an eplosion on her screen.) 


happiness, Babette. 
A pale, uncooked 
It seems ages 


Sit down 


Captain: Would you do something for me 
if I asked you? 
Countess: Anything in the world. (She 


(Continued on page 112) 
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Without the Cane and the Derby 


Charlie Chaplin Playing for His Friends After Dinner 


HE woman had done him wrong. 
Either that.. or the woman was clean as 
a white rose in the morning gauze of dew. 

It was either one or the other or it was the two 
things, right and wrong, woven together like 
two braids of a woman’s head of hair hanging 
down woven together. 


The room is dark. The door opens. It is Charlie 
playing for his friends after dinner, “the mar- 
velous urchin, the little genius of the screen,” 
(chatter it like a monkey’s running laughter cry). 

No.. it is not Charlie.. it is somebody else. It 
is a man, gray shirt, bandanna, dark face. A 
candle in his left hand throws a slant of light on 
the dark face. The door closes slow. The right 
hand leaves the door knob slow. 


He looks at something. What is it? A white sheet 
on a table. He takes two long soft steps. He 
runs the candle light around a hump in the sheet. 
He lifts the sheet slow, sad like. 

A woman’s head of hair shows, a woman’s white 
face. He takes the head between his hands and 
looks long at it. His fingers trickle under the 
sheet, snap loose something, bring out fingers 
full of a pearl necklace. 

He covers the face and the head of hair with the 
white sheet. He takes a step toward the door. 
The necklace slips into his pocket off the fingers 
of his right hand. His left hand lifts the candle 
for a good-by look. 


NOCK, knock, knock. A knocking the same as 
the time of the human heartbeat. 


Knock, knock, knock, first louder, then lower. 
Knock, knock, knock, the same as the time of 
the human heartbeat. 





A Poem by CARL SANDBURG 






































He sets the candle on the floor.. leaps to the 
white sheet.. rips it back.. has his fingers at 
the neck, his thumbs at the throat, and does 
three slow fierce motions of strangling. 


The knocking stops. All is quiet. He covers the 
face and the head of hair with the white sheet, 
steps back, picks up the candle and listens. 

Knock, knock, knock, a knocking the same as the 
time of the human heartbeat. 

Knock, knock, knock, first louder, then lower. 
Knock, knock, knock, the same as the time of 
the human heartbeat. 

Again the candle to the floor. the leap, the slow 
fierce motions of strangling, the cover-up of the 
face and the head of hair, the step back, the 
listening. 

And again the knock, knock, knock.. louder.. 
lower.. to the time of the human heartbeat. 


The Dellish Novel 


Once more the motions of strangling.. then., 
nothing at all.. nothing at all.. no more knock. 
ing.. no knocking at all.. no knocking at all,, 
in the time of the human heartbeat. 


He stands at the door.. peace, peace, peace every. 
where only in the man’s face so dark and his 
eyes so lighted up with many lights, no peace at 
all, no peace at all. 

So he stands at the door, his right hand on the 
door knob, the candle slants of light fall and 
flicker from his face to the straight white sheet 
changing gray against shadows. 

So there is peace everywhere.. no more knocking 

. no knocking at all to the time of the human 
heartbeat.. so he stands at the door and his right 
hand on the door knob. 

And there is peace everywhere.. only the man’s 
face is a red gray plaster of storm in the center 
of peace.. so he stands with a candle at the 
door.. so he stands with a red gray face. 


After he steps out the door closes: the door, the 
door knob, the table, the white sheet; there is 
nothing at all; the owners are shadows; the 
owners are gone; not even a knocking; not even 
a knock, knock, knock.. louder, lower, in the 
time of the human heartbeat. 


"THE lights are snapped on. Charlie, “the mar- 
velous urchin, the little genius of the screen” 
(chatter it with a running monkey’s laughter 
ery). Charlie is laughing a laugh the whole 
world knows. 


The room is full of cream yellow lights. Charlie 
is laughing.. louder.. lower.. 

And again the heartbeats laugh. . 
beats laugh.. 


the human heart 


What Makes a Marie Corelli, or a Hall Caine or a Harold Bell Wright Possible? 


LITTLE while ago, when my friend the 

Editor of this magazine was in London, 

he came to me in a state of great agita- 
tion, and said, “I cannot understand why the 
novels of Miss Ethel M. Dell are so popular. 
Will you, who know so much, write an ar- 
ticle for me explaining why they are so widely 
read ?” 

I drew myself up, as Miss Dell’s heroines 
always do, and said, “If I am adequately 
bribed, I will tell your readers what I think of 
them, although I can tell you in two words 
what they are like without reading them at all 
—simply Dellish!” The Editor considered for 
a while. “What,” said he, “do you consider 
an adequate bribe?” 

I finally consented to accept a sum rather 
less than the cost of the late war for the article 
which is now being read by you, my patient 
reader, and forth I went and bought four 
novels by Miss Dell. 

That was my first mistake. 

I discovered afterwards that one would have 


By St. JOHN ERVINE 


been enough for my purpose. When you have 
read one novel by Miss Dell. vou have read all 
the novels by Miss Dell. However, the money 
is spent and I have no hope of recovering it 
from anyone. 

I made a number of curious discoveries 
about the dellish novels. I may as well state 
what merits they possess, and then proceed to 
more important matters. Part of Miss Dell's 
popularity is due, I think, to the fact that she 
tells a story, and that something exciting hap- 
pens in each chapter. The story-telling habit 
has almost been lost by our more reputable 
novelists who are content, instead of telling a 
story, to expound their views on society or the 
decimal system or the right way in which to 
bring up children. In short, our eminent au- 
thors are neglecting their main business, the 
telling of tales, and are aping the airs of soci- 
ologists and reformers. I do not wish anyone 
to imagine that I consider that a sociological 
argument put into the form of a novel by Mr. 
H. G. Wells is less worthy than a story told by 


Miss Dell or Mr. Wright, but I do wish to re- 
mind my contemporaries that story-telling is 
an old and honourable profession, and _ that 
human beings will listen to a tale much longer 
than they will listen to opinions. Miss Dell 
tells a story and, within the limits of her 
range, tells it with skill. It is generally @ 
puerile story about people who have no relation 
to human affairs, and it is told in the language 
of an excited seamstress, but such as it is, it is 
told with a startling imagination and consid- 
erable effect. 

But there Miss Dell’s merits end. The 
ability to tell a story and tell it well does 
not amount to much, particularly if the story 
is not worth telling. The demerits of her 
work so enormously outweigh its merits, that 
we need not consider the latter any further. 
We have admitted them, and that is quite suf- 
ficient. 

I made two interesting discoveries about the 
Dellish novels, both of which are, in my judg- 

(Continued on page 116) 
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A WORD ABOUT 
DIEDERICH 

Hunt Diederich is one of 
the most original and 
stimulating of our Ameri- 
can sculptors. He copies 
no one; he is always him- 
self; always a pathfinder 
in the pleasant fields of 
art. Lately he has been 
hard at work in a studio 
in Vienna, in which city 
these little black paper 
masterpieces were com- 
pleted by him only a 

month or two ago 





THE COWBOY AND THE CACTUS 


Arizona Bronchos and Broncho Busters 
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THE SILHOUETTE 


These astonishing little 
silhouettes are simply cut 
out of black paper with a 
pair of very fine scissors 
and laid loosely on pieces 
of white card. Over them 
—merely in order to give 
them a little more charm 
and character—the sculp- 
tor has laid thin pieces of 
transparent mica. They 
have been photographed 
through the mica 


THE KiINGORE GALLERIES 


Hunt Diederich Masters the Silhouette—with the Friendly Aid of a Pair of Nail Scissors 
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A Learned Lecture on Music and Animals 


Being a Discussion, by a Great Modern Satirist in Music, of Certain Aspects of His Art as Practiced 
by What are Assumed to Be the Lower Creatures 





Yj OT being an orator, I 
> cannot make a speech— 
\ I cannot even chat in- 
formally. 

I will, however, per- 


‘ a letter—an open letter 
@—that I have written 
for you. Before read- 
ing it to you, I will en- 
lighten you on the subject of what I have 
done—in the past—for animals. 


N the most estimable Revue I know I re- 

cently had the honour of publishing an 
article on the Intelligence and Musicality of 
Animals, I had all the authority necessary to 
publish that article. 

I love animals, and they return my affection. 

Animals know me—and they recognize me: 
especially dogs. 

Yes, I love animals. I like chickens, sheep, 
ducks, smoked salmon, beef and turkey stuffed 
with chestnuts—even without the chestnuts— 
with truffles. 

Yes, I love animals; for I am good to them 
—yes, too good. 

I follow them in their infancy; I assist as a 
friend at their betrothals, at their marriages— 
that is, of course, if I can— 

I intervene in a friendly way, in their fights 
—that is when I dare— 


ADVISE them; I give them advice as a 

father to his family. 

They owe me a great deal—for all the time 
I have spent with them has cost me a half my 
fortune. Contact with them has caused in- 
firmities in me; I have become bald—like an 
eagle. But, that is nothing, and it does not 
show. 

Having thus spoken, I am going to take the 
liberty’ of reading the letter that I have ad- 
dressed to you. 

It is an open letter, so I permitted myself 
the great pleasure of oPening it before reading 
it to you. 

Pray forgive me. 


By ERIK SATIE 


ADIES, 
Gentlemen: 

Michelet has modestly said that the animals 
are our inferior brothers, which means that 
man is the beast’s superior brother. We are 
without any opinion of animals on the score. 

What we do know, is that they are good 
citizens of Nature; that they have rights and 
duties; and that their intelligence is consider- 
able. Some of them are designated as Domes- 
tic animals. Why? I know not. 

A great deal has been said about the intel- 
ligence of animals. They are even more than 
intelligent—they are polite. Rarely is an ani- 
mal rude towards man. It is man who shows 
a lack in courtesy towards the animal. 

For example. A cat is asleep on a sofa; a 
man comes—and chases the cat away. I have 
never seen it the other way round—the cat 
coming and chasing the man from the sofa. 

Painters and sculptors have often portrayed 
animals. In which case these artists are called 
—*Animalists.” They—the animals—seem to 
ignore their opportunities. They are never 
called humanistic animals. There is no reci- 
procity. 

Indeed we have no example either of paint- 
ing or of sculpture made by an animal. Their 
taste does not lead them towards these two 
arts. 

Architecture and Music, however, have at- 
tracted them—the rabbit constructs tunnels— 
both for himself and the beagle hound. 

The bird builds a nest, a marvel of art and 
industry, wherein he himself may live with his 
family— 

Even the cuckoo is a fairly good judge of 
architecture. 

We could continue to cite similar examples 
indefinitely. 

So much for architecture. 








KNOW of no literary work written by an 

animal—and that is very sad. 

Have animals had, in the past, a literature 
of their own? 

It is quite possible. No doubt, it was des- 
troyed in a large fire—a very, very large fire. 


ET us now pass on to Music. We cannot 

doubt that animals like and_ practice 

music. That is obvious, but it seems to me 
that their musical system differs from ours. 

It is another school. 

One must hear them whinny, cackle, mieu, 
bray, whistle, croak, bleat, bellow, cluck, coo, 
howl, roar, purr, twitter, yelp—in order to 
have an idea of their sonorous art. The 
repertory and its usage is transmitted from 
father te son—by simple imitation. Already 
gifted, the pupil soon equals the master. 


E know nothing of their didactic works. 
Perhaps they have none. 

The physical aspect of certain types indi- 
cates a particular aptitude. In Birds, the 
beak brings them close to the clarionette, and 
the flageolet. 

And, in contrast, others have a general con- 
formation that forbids their ever dreaming of 
an operatic or artistic career. Fish for ex- 
ample—these poor beasts cannot even think 
of it. 

But nothing can stop us from considering 
the majority of animals capable of exercising 
an art for which Nature has prepared them 
with such care. That is why the musicians oi 
the human species have a right to interest 
themselves in the efforts of their dear brothers 
of the animal kingdom. 

That is all I had to say to you. 

I wish to thank you for your kind attention. 
I do so with pleasure. 

Believe me, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Your devoted servant, 
ERIK SATIE. 





Woodcut Decorations by PAUL VERA 
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IN Europe it is the poets and musicians who are taking 

their themes from jazz and from the dancing floor. 
In Paris “The Six” are composing tunes for the Music 
Halls; Jean Cocteau and the fashionable followers of 
Guillaume Apollinaire are writing verses inspired by 
vermouth cassis rather than Hippocrene. In London, 


Drawing by 


Georges Braun 


the poets, Aldous Huxley and the Sitwells, are similarly 
moved. But in America where, according to Mr. Sumner, 
we must have morals, not art, the whole jazz movement 
has produced no other literature, or art than the Jere- 
miads against jazz by such reformers as Dr. John 
Roach Straton, Winston Churchill, and Hartley Manners. 
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NICKOLAS MURAY 


Grace Moore—Broadway’s New Favourite 


Miss Moore’s Success in “Up in the Clouds” Was One of the Outstanding Features of the Musical Comedy Season 
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A South Sea Dance Inspires 


REAMS? Take ’em away! 
D Dreams? Never again for me! 

Be good—what does it get you? Be 
true—what to? Real love? Try and get it! 

And success—You can have it. 

White shadows! White shadows on green 
trees; green leaves, thick like a wall; green, so 
dark it’s black; not a sound; nothin’ movin’; 
nobody knows; nobody cares— 

That’s what I see every time I close my 
eyes. And I’m closin’ my eyes most of the 
time these days. 

But not to dream—! 

If I could only get there to them South Sea 
Islands. Maybe I got a wrong idear about 
’em, maybe I couldn’t find what I want if I 
got there, maybe it’s just the same whether 
I go to Hell here, or anywheres elst—But I 
wisht to Heaven I never seen them books; I 
wisht to Heaven I never heard of South Sea 
Islands or dances, or men, or nothin’— 

It’s all so mixed up I don’t know whether 
I can give you the stuff like I feel it, or not; 
but here you go. 


ELL, now, I always had two things that 

was different from the other girls: I was 
pretty, and I could shake the feet. Night after 
night, down in Skaneateles, I would lay there 
in bed with my eyes closed tight. Sleep 
wouldn’t come, only sorta dreams—me gettin’ 
away from that rotten store on Genesee Street, 
goin’ to New York, gettin’ on the stage, workin’ 
to the top, name in electric lights !— 

It was like I says. I was pretty and I could 
shake the feet. 

All the time there was that other dream: 
some man—a real man that I was goin’ ta love. 
Some man that would be good enough for me, 
hut me too good for him. See what I mean? 
Gee, it’s hard to say! That was the kind of 
love I was lookin’ for—a real, real love. Me 
lovin’ him, but him lovin’ me more. See? 

But could I find any of them dreams in 
Skaneateles? Say it with oil-cans! 

Do I have to tell you about makin’ the 
break? And landin’ a job, and three years 
in the chorus in New York and on the road, 
three rotten years. Finely I landed in the 
front row. 

Maybe it wouldn’t of took me only a month 
or so if I would of did what plenty of ’em do— 
Yeh, I got to laugh. I was waitin’ for that 
other dream, the man that was goin’ to be the 
world and all— 


O then, six weeks ago, we started rehearsin’ 
for this You Tell ’Em. I was livin’ with 
Mame up on Seventy-second street. 

Just as I was comin’ out the door that first 
day, it was like somebody shot me in the 
chest. Of course, nobody did shoot me, but 
there was a man holdin’ the door open for me. 
You see? You understand? There was my 
dream, holdin’ the door. I never seen him 


before, but right away I knew it was him. 

I couldn’t say a thing exceptin’ “Thank 
you,” but all the way down on the subway a 
crazy song without no tune kep’ racin’ ’round 
and ‘round in my head. 
He lives there too!” 

I looked in the lookin’ glass as I was goin’ 


“He lives there too! 


White Shadows 


By JOHN V. A. WEAVER 


through the stage-door. I didn’t know my- 
self—I looked so pretty again all of a sudden. 

I gets into place as quick as I can, and Mr. 
Long—that’s the director—he give me just 
one look, and goes over in a corner and starts 
whisperin’ to the backer, and then he hollers, 
“Miss Lane! Step out here a second, please!” 

The two of ’em they looks me over, and 
starts whisperin’ some more, and then they 
puts it up tome. “Do you want to do a dance 
number all by yourself? A South Sea Island 
dance. I wouldn’t be surprised was you the 
very girl we was lookin’ for.” 

Well, what did I care for the dirty looks 
the other girls was givin’ me? I just started 
thinkin’ about that dream-man that held the 
door for me, and there it was. They give me 
the dance, and five whole lines to say. 

Was I excited? Ast me! 


UT what I was more excited about was 
that man. It was a week till I could get 
Miss Rogers, she runs the boardin’-house, to 
interdooce us. And then the dumb way that 
I acted! My! 

He was awful dumb actin’, too. And awful 
up-stage. He wasn’t but about twenty-three, 
and they was two things I kept feelin’ he was 
thinkin’: first, he didn’t have any use for 
chorus-girls, because he thought he was too 
good for ’em, and Miss Rogers told me he 
come from a swell family in Cleveland. And 
the other was he was scared. She said she 
heard he was engaged to a swell girl that give 
him the gate. That was a long time before, 
prob’ly about three years, and he was off any 
kind of women. He told me all that, later, 
anyways. But all he managed to let loose of, 
that first night, was that he was workin’ in the 
insurance business, and he was studyin’ law 
on the side, and had to go up now and study. 

All the while he kep’ lookin’ ’round like 
he couldn’t hardly wait to get away. But I 
kep’ lookin’ at that curly hair, and them black 
eves, and how he was so strong, and still so shy 
and proud. Just a kid, really, and I wanted 
to take his head and pull it down, and pat it 
and make a fuss over him. 


ND I couldn’t seem to make no progress 

with him to speak of. Every time I tried 
some new gag like bein’ sympathetic, or actin’ 
like a six-year-old, or some other way that I 
thought wouldn’t scare him, or disgust him, 
or make that proud sort of touch-me-not look 
come into his eyes—it didn’t get me very much 
of anywheres. To tell you the truth, I did 
useta get him talkin’ oncet a while, but it was 
mostly about Cleveland and the times before 
he come to New York. 

And the one time he opened up real was 
when he told me all about the girl and how 
he hated her now, and was glad she give him 
the throw-down. I says to him, “But all 
women isn’t alike, Jack.” And he froze up 
on me, and says, “Ain’t they, Miss Lane?” 
lettin’ me know the ‘Jack’ stuff didn’t go so 
big with him. 

Just think of that! The man I’d always 
looked for and dreamed about. And when I 
found him—all he done was run! I couldn’t 
see any reason, neither. Because Mr. Long 
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a Matter of Fact Narrative Recited in the American Language 


said I was full of refine beauty, and a ringer 
for Elsie Ferguson, if you know what I mean. 

But what could I do? I bet I cried a 
bucket-full a night. 

I cried. And when I didn’t cry—I read! 

Can you tie it? But that’s what I did. It 
was all Long’s doin’. It was when we first 
started in rehearsin’ for the dance. Long says 
to me, “Now listen, girlie, about this dance. 
You shake your dogs the way you’d oughta, 
and your voice ain’t so terrible, and what I 
mean you got the neck and shoulders and other 
things, includin’ one of the cutest faces I ever 
looked at. Now. What you got to get is 
atmosphere. Get me? You got to get atmo- 
sphere. Look here. This is a book about 
them South Sea Islands. You take and read 
it all. Don’t you skip a page. And when you 
get through this one, I got two more for you!” 


ELL, I hated to start in on readin’. But 

in three pages I got so I just couldn’t 
leave it loose. Readin’ about them heathen, 
lovely places it was just like fallin’ into a dif- 
ferent world, if you know what I mean. It 
was like bein’ in a world where nothin’ mat- 
tered excep’ layin’ in the sand and watchin’ 
blue waves come rollin’ in—and nothin’ both- 
ered anybody excep’ love—and white shadows 
—and a’big round moon! 

And talk about atmosphere! I got so while 
I was rehearsin’ my dance, I would be think- 
in’ about the things in the book. And just like 
magic those wasn’t footlights there in front of 
me—they was big sea-shells on a lonely island. 
And all the time the face in front of me and 
by my side was that Jack—him and his eyes. 

And did I dance! All of a sudden I knew 
I was good! Long come up to me, one day, 
and he had a look in his face I hadn’t never 
saw there before, and he takes my hand, and 
drags me to one side, and whispers to me. 

‘Janie Lane, you got the stuff! We cert’nly 
got some dancin’ South Sea Kid! 

“Janie, they’s somethin’ elst I got to tell 
you. I’m crazy about you, kid, and that’s a 
fack. What do you say you come out and have 
some eats with me?” 

Well, it wouldn’t of took no three year old 
girl to know what he was drivin’ at. And he 
was a swell-lookin’ guy, too, and I want to 
tell you he’s got some drag in the perfession. 
But, even while I was turnin’ all that over in- 
side the bean, I started to thinkin’ about that 
Jack, and his black eyes and all, and I says to 
Long, “Why, Mr. Long! You know you got 
a wife. I ain’t that kind of a girl.” 

Long, he just smiles a little sort of sad-like 
smile, and says, “Well, if you know that much 
about me, you know how much I care about 
the wife, or her about me either. Don’t you 
see? I’m crazy about you, honey. If you 
want to be my friend, I’l] put you where you’ll 
be wearin’ di’monds. I know the dancin’ stuff 
you got, and you better let me manage you. 
I'll make you the best dancin’ act on Broad- 
way!” 

But I looked away, and he coughed a couple 
times, and then he says, “It’s all right Janie, 
don’t let it worry you none. Just keep up the 
good work. See? And if you think that you 
(Continued on page 100) 
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VANITY FAIR 


New Sculptures by Constantin Brancusi 
A Note on the Man and the Formal Perfection of His Carvings 


By JEANNE ROBERT FOSTER 








day are not its writers but its artists. 

Among strong men like Picasso and 
Derain and Braque and Matisse in painting 
and Erik Satie in music, Brancusi as a 
sculptor stands preeminent. 

A Roumanian by birth, who has lived 
twenty-five years in Paris, his genius is 
French rather than Latin. He is modest in 
speaking of his work, but one feels that he 
has attained serene confidence in the beauty 
and the significance of his own creations. 
He is singularly handsome, a man of great 
personal distinction, broad-shouldered with 
a noble head covered with curling black hair. 
His black beard streaked with white, the 


r YHE most interesting men in Paris to- 























lightness of his movements, the dancing light 
in his eyes, give one the impression of an BRANCUSI AT WORK 


elderly faun. He has a pagan feeling for life In his studio in Paris. The sculptures shown on this 
‘ ag: oe , ; page are being exhibited at The Sculptors’ Gallery 
and a pagan scmee of beauty. z during April. They represent the final perfection in 
The path to his atelier on Impasse Ronsin, form of several ideas on which he has worked for years 


leads through a graveled garden-court planted 


in wood show a trace of African sculpture 
but they have a bigness and power that even 
the best African sculpture did not attain, 
A marble torso reminded one of the lines, 
“she scarcely knew she was a woman, s0 
gently she grew”. 

There is a powerful bronze head, the sur- 
face unbroken save for the enigmatic slash 
of an eyebrow; marble heads and _ other 
forms half-cut from the stone; and in q 
corner his last marble bird poised on an 
incredibly slender base. The stone carving 
of the clasped lovers called The Kiss is a 
moment in the lives of two lovers, made 
immortal. 

Like Picasso, who can in a very small 
painting of great figures give a sense of im- 
mensity, Brancusi can in his birds of marble 

and bronze give the sense of space or of flight 
in the air. One would like to see his last bird, 
in its perfected form, crown a tall column. He 
has made many birds in bronze and marble. 








and often purchased long before it is 
finished, there are in his atelier only a 
few completed figures. He loves old 
woods so much that sometimes he hates 
to cut or carve them. Some of his figures 








To the left “Greek Torso”: to the right 

“Mlle. Pogany,” below “The _ Kiss.” 

These models have been made within 

the last two years, and have never before 

been exhibited in America. Photographed 
by Charles Sheeler 



































with shrubs and trees. After the clat- 
ter of the Paris streets, that sylvan ap- 
proach prepares one for the spacious- 
ness of his workshop. It almost seems 
to be without walls. One is surprised 
to find there is a roof. There are great 
blocks of marble and stone, trunks of 
old trees and timbers of beautifully 
coloured old wood. As the soft light 
of the Paris afternoon faded into the 
grey of twilight, one imagined his 
studio to be a part of a cool, lofty, 














white ‘temple, the workroom of one of 
the gods upon lofty Olympus. 


























An essay could be written on the de- 
| velopment and evolution of Brancusi’s 
birds. In their last forms they are 
sheer perfection. 

While his work does not have the 
power and the greatness of design and 
execution that make the greatest 
Assyrian and early Greek sculpture 
unique in the world, yet his work has 
a power and a beauty of design and 
workmanship and texture, an austere 
beauty that makes it unique. As Remy 
de Gourmont said of Mallarme, 
“He is not colossal, he is perfect”. 

(Continued on page 124) 








As his work is eagerly sought for 
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The Franco-American Misunderstanding 
If There is to be a True Amity Between France and America it Will Not Be Brought About by Overselling 


FRE I in charge of my country’s for- 
W eign propaganda, I should lay down a 

number of strict rules for all travel- 
ling orators, generals, exchange professors, 
prizefighters and tennis players. Before they 
were permitted to cross the ocean all of them 
would have to go through a special course of 
training designed to break their nerve. They 
would have to spend four consecutive weeks in 
the press gallery of their national legislature. 
They would have to ride in smoking cars for at 
Jeast four weeks more. They would have to 
read all the leading articles of all the news- 
papers for six months. They would have to 
attend a performance of every musical comedy 
for a season. On Sundays they would have 
to sit in a rocking chair on the porch of a sum- 
mer hotel. Finally when they were altogether 
broken, they would be permitted to go abroad. 
But even then I should not trust them to pro- 
tect my country’s honour and good name. And 
so I should attach to each of them on their 
travels one of the thirty authors who, in what- 
ever country it happened to be, were writing 
the encyclopedia of its faults. 

On the way over in the ship, they would 
have memorized the secret code of instructions. 
On landing, therefore, they would know just 
what not to say to the ship’s reporters. At the 
outset they would deny that there was an his- 
toric friendship between the two nations. They 
would then ask for a social register of the 
people in every community who dote on distin- 
guished foreigners. They would note carefully 
their names, their addresses, their customary 
haunts. Thus forewarned nothing would in- 
duce them ever to meet these charming enter- 
tainers. For in the secret code it would be 
written: ‘Avoid the svstematic pro-foreigners. 
Avoid all people who have made a pet out of 
your nationality. They will tell you what they 
think you would like to hear. They mean well, 
but the harm they do is great. Remember the 
sal case of Ambassador Philandrovitch who 
fell in with the admirers of his country’s rugs, 
and cabled home every week to his government 
that the daily wish and the highest hope of 
every American from Maine to California was 
to be permitted to help extend the frontiers of 
Philandria.” 


Hints to Honoured Guests 


PuBLic banquets would not be forbidden, 
but the rules of conduct would be rigid. 
The honoured guest would sit with a pained 
expression on his face while the toastmaster 
told the assembled company that they had be- 
fore them a worthy representative of a race 
that had produced Joan of Arc, Shakespeare, 
Dante, Lafayette, Napoleon and André Tar- 
dieu; that in welcoming him to their shores 
they were welcoming a whole nation, and that 
he, as toastmaster, wished to say that all they 
had was there for the asking now and forever- 
more. 

The honoured guest would then rise and 
deny that there existed any such nation as the 
loastmaster described. “We are not a race of 
saints and heroes and poets,” he would shout 
Pounding the table. ‘We resent such talk as 


Lafayette, Joan of Arc or Flaubert 


By WALTER LIPPMANN 


you do and as everyone does. We are too busy. 
We have too much to quarrel about at home. 
We do not all speak classic prose. None-of us’ 
speaks heroic blank verse. We are not a 
charming woman in a liberty cap. We are not 
a jolly squire with side whiskers. We are not 
a Roman eagle. We are not a bundle of ab- 
stractions that you can personify and then idol- 
ize or damn as it happens to suit you. We are 
a collection of exceedingly varied human be- 
ings, speaking more or less the same language 
with different degrees of accuracy, and obeying 
the same laws more or less honestly. We are 
not an ideal to be gushed over. We repudiate 
all that as an insult to the opposition party, of 
which I am now a passionate member, thanks 
to the course of training I took before embark- 
ing on this voyage. If you must go in for this 
sort of thing, stick to the South Sea Islanders 
who have nothing to lose when your romantics 
go on a pilgrimage and discover that in Tahiti 
they do not have tiled bathrooms, bellhops or 
scrupulously honest taxi-drivers. We insist 
upon being treated as a fact, as a complicated 
fact, which you will have always with you, 
with which you will have to get down to busi- 
ness, to which your likes and dislikes, your 
tags and symbols and epithets are an irrelevant 
nuisance.” 


St. Whitney Warren and After 


EEDLESS to say propagandist relations 
between France and America have not 
been conducted on this basis. The returns are 
now in. The period of St. Joan of Arc and St. 
Whitney Warren has been followed by the 
period of the mendicant friars with Poor Bri- 
and in the leading role, and no end of disap- 
pointment everywhere. What happened to 
France at the Washington Conference is the 
companion piece to what happened to America 
at the Paris Conference. The jerry-built idols 
of the professional friendship-makers collapsed 
with a roar and a crash and blinded everybody 
with their dust. 

The French had to discover at Paris that 
the circle of expatriates were not the spokes- 
men of a nation, but a mirror that reflected 
back whatever the Quai d’Orsay wanted to be- 
lieve. These Paris Americans were an extraor- 
dinary set, and it is necessary to have heard 
them with your own ears in order to believe 
that they really exist. Before there was any 
considerable American army in France they 
held the pass at Thermopylae. After the 
American army did come it was too busy to do 
much talking for America, and although no one 
denied what splendid fellows were in it, the 
real inside truth about the United States was 
still imparted to the Foreign Office, and by the 
Foreign Office to the French press, and by the 
French press to the French people, from a 
small group of income receivers living within a 
radius of a mile from the Arc de Triomphe. 
Once by mistake a deserving Democrat got to 
Paris. But as he could talk no French and as 
he felt that a missionary should see the home 
life of the people, he soon found himself com- 
pletely surrounded by some of the more public 
spirited members of the set. And before he 
had been there very long he had not only 


poured the last drop of American blood on the 
altar of France, but also had most generously 
presented the French nation with the natural 
resources of the United States and the bulk of 
our national income. 

It was never quite clear how much stock 
Frenchmen put in this sort of talk. Occa- 
sionally they would look at Americans in a 
way that might have been admiration, but 
might also have been bewilderment. They had 
been through this thing before. They had long 
memories of alliances and counter-alliances. 
And now and then they would drop a remark 
about how extraordinarily refreshing it was to 
meet the scions of a people unspoiled, un- 
wearied, uncorrupted by the cynicism and sel- 
fishness of the Old World. 

But, at any rate, if the French politicians 
did not believe all they heard, they thought it 
good policy to pretend that they did. They 
encouraged their constituents to believe it. And 
so gradually there grew up in France the con- 
viction that there was a big brother around the 
corner who would get everything, and guaran- 
tee everything, and fix everything, and above 
all pay everything. America ceased to be a 
nation like other nations. America was the 
deus ex machina in peace as well as in war. 
And when this view did not prove to fit the 
facts, either in France or in Italy, there was a 
cry of bitter disappointment and a sense of 
betrayal. 


Sophisticated America 


HE version of America which was built up 
for export was worn pretty thin when Mr. 
Wilson left Paris; it was mere shreds and 
patches after the Senate had finished with the 
treaty and Mr. Harding had made a separate 
peace with Berlin. The hint was too obvious, 
the demonstration too complete. And so the 
Foreign Office and the inspired press scrapped 
the Parsifal view of the United States. America 
was completely transformed. From having 
been the most naive of the nations we were now 
cast for the most sophisticated. We were sup- 
posed to have gone in for Realpolitik with a 
vengeance. Was not our navy competing with 
Britain’s? Was not our merchant marine 
threatening the English shipping interests? 
Was not Wall Street eager to supplant Lom- 
bard Street? Was it not obvious according to 
all the rules of the game that the Washington 
Conference was a sparring match between 
America and Britain for world supremacy, and 
that these two powers would bid against each 
other for the support of the others, as all the 
great rivals have in the past? 

The thing to do, therefore, was to play that 
game with all the engines of diplomacy. The 
cue now was realism. And realism meant being 
as unwilsonian as possible and working side by 
side with the Republican realists. A thousand 
times they had proclaimed their distrust of 
pledges, words, agreements, phrases. Ten 


thousand times they had proclaimed their viril- 
ity, their belief in the big stick, in the nation 
isolated and armed. They would understand. 
They would rejoice in France’s strength, and 
count upon it in the Anglo-American dispute. 
(Continued on page 104) 
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THE GREAT-OF-SOUL 
How often we see great genius encased in 
narrow physical accommodations. The 
sample below is one of those. The field 
of his art is that of the universal. He, 
according to his story is Man dominating 
the Cosmic All. As if to symbolize his 
ambitions, his clothes, hat, cigar, etc., are 
all too big for him. So are his ideas. Per- 
haps he will grow up to them some day 
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VANITY FAIR 


ONE HUNDRED 
PERCENT MALE 


This is the great, 
brawny, two - fisted 
he-painter whom the 
ladies all rave about. 
He talks very loud in 
a deep bass voice and 
once dragged a po- 
liceman all the way 
from Washington 
Arch to 42nd St. In 
addition to all this he 
draws the cutest 
magazine covers you 
ever saw and is a 
perfect whiz-bang at 
getting up fancy- 
dress parties to which 
he always goes as 
Adam or some other 
naked gent 
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THE SNOW BIRD 


Have you ever thought of the snow painters who 
make a hit with one of those soft, woolly, wood- 
interiors and have to wade through drifts the rest 
of their lives? Well, don’t worry about them. 
This illustration is a fake. Ninety percent of 
the snow pictures are painted in a nice warm 
studio, with a stein on the table and a good song 
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a self-expression. 














Tragedies of the Self and the Anti-Self 


Hogarth Jr. Shows the Conflict Between What the Neighbors See and What Dr. Freud Would Guess 


THE PAINTER-OF-SELF 
To some painters, Art is a crying-out of the Soul, 
This man, for instance, has for 
the last three years been decking the walls of 
the Independents’ show with diagrams which look 
like train-wrecks or explosions. ; 
himself. We think he does himself an injustice 
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Golla, Golla, the Comic Strip’s Art! 


An Aesthetic Appraisal of the Rubber-Nosed, Flat-Footed Little Guys and Faerie Monsters of the Funnies 


is How wonderful that such a delight- 
fully fantastic creature should be found 
in the company of the vulgar comic strip. Mr. 
Herriman is much too intelligent to think it, 
but he alone could express it, in Krazy’s own 
language, with appropriate floral irony. 
Krazy Kat (regard, if you do not know what I 
am talking about, the chief figure in the ac- 
companying cut) is, to be sure, different in 
quality from all the other comics, but it is a 
comic none the less, and the perception, the 
mere awareness that a distinct work of art has 
been created in the medium is something to 
think about. It gives, at least, perspective. 
The usual “intelligent,” that is hard, atti- 
tude towards the comic strip is summed up by 
Mr. Harold E. Stearns who says that 


T': correct thing to say about Krazy Kat 


By GILBERT SELDES 


The files of the San Francisco Chronicle 
will some day be searched by an enthusiast for 
the precise date on which Little Jeff arrived in 
the picture. It is generally believed that the 
two characters came on together, but this is not 
so. Mr. Mutt made his way alone; he was a 
race track follower who daily went out to 
battle and daily fell; Clare Briggs had used 
the same idea in his Piker Clerk for the Chi- 
cago Tribune. The historic meeting with 
Little Jeff, a sacred moment in our cultural 
development, occurred during the days before 
one of Jim Jeffries’ battles. It was as Mr. 
Mutt passed the asylum walls that a strange 
creature confided to the air the remark that 
himself was Jim Jeffries; Mutt rescued the 
little gentleman and named him Jeff. It is 


would give us more aesthetic pleasure and in- 
tellectual satisfaction than (at a rough esti- 
mate, without consulting the authorities) ninety 
percent of the novels, short stories, plays, mu- 
sical comedies, moving pictures, oil paintings, 
literary essays, and political documents native 
to this country. They have, even superficially, 
the quality of expertness; they have an un- 
paralleled relevance to our common life; they 
have humour; and a few of them have added 
to these things the touch of genius. 

They have been one of the few refining in- 
fluences of our society. Recall, if you can, the 
clothes, table manners, and conversation of 
1895 to 1905, and you will realize how the 
murmured satiric commentary of the comic 
strip underminded our self-sufficiency, pricked 
our conceit, and corrected our end- 





Bringing Up Father will repay the 
social historian for all the attention he 
gives it. One wonders in what satis- 
factions a social historian may be paid, 
and goes on with this: “It symbolizes 
better than most of us appreciate the 
normal relationship of American men 
and women to cultural and intellectual 
values. Its very grotesqueness and vul- 
garity are revealing.”” That is the sort 
of arid accuracy which ruins great minds; 
it might have been written by Bernard 
Shaw. However, one doesn’t quarrel 
with Mr. Stearns because, as far as I 
can discover, he is the only one of the 
thirty men from Mars recently reporting 
on our activities who is at all aware of 
the existence of the comic strip. The 
compilers of the index left out even Mr. 
Stearns’ references, so that Jiggs, the 
hero of Bringing Up Father, is missing 
from J; under K, where room has been 
found for Kansas, Kodak, and Korsa- 











less gaucherie. Or if you cannot re- 
member, consider the work of Tad, peo- 
pled with cake-eaters and finale-hoppers, 
consider Gasoline Alley and Abie the 
Agent; consider the more elaborate pro- 
ductions of Briggs in Mr. and Mrs. 
None of our realists come so close to the 
facts of the average man; none of our 
satirists are so gentle and so effective; 
and not even Mr. Cabell, who is popu- 
larly supposed to monopolize both irony 
and fantasy, can stand comparison with 
the Kat. 

I cannot stop to describe the domestic 
relations school in which Briggs is the 
leader; the Chicago school of plotless 
presentation of character, out of nowhere 
into nothing; the small-town school (The 
Days of Real Sport, Webster’s work, Us 
Boys); the sophisticated urban school of 
Tad. Nor can I do more than indicate 
the difference in treatment to which the 
above material is subjected. There is 








kow’s disease, Krazy Kat is not; neither 
under newspaper nor under comedy is 
there reference to this, our one art-work, 
our one contribution to world culture. 
This article is offered as an appendix to the 
work of the thirty. 


Historically Considered 


HE daily comic strip arrived in the early 

nineties and has gone through several 
phases of development. I am sure that a his- 
tory of the United States could be written with 
the comic strip as a cultural guide, but’ that 
happens not to be important. Only for ac- 
curacy it may be noted that Jimmy Swinner- 
ton who, in 1892 or thereabouts, created Little 
Bears and Tigers for the San Francisco Exam- 
iner has had a profounder influence on the art 
than Wilhelm Busch, the German whose Max 
und Moritz were undoubtedly the originals of 
the Katzenjammer Kids. The Sunday comic 
owes much to William Randolph Hearst—it is 
in keeping with his politics to foster native art 
—and the daily to the Chicago Daily News 
which was, it seems, the first to syndicate its 
strips and so enabled Americans to think na- 
tionally. About fifteen years ago, also in San 
Francisco, appeared the first work of Bud 
Fisher, Mr. Mutt, the first of the great hits 
and still the best known of the comic strips. 


THE CONCERT 
Krazy Kat at the Harp; Ignatz at the Brick 
Sketch by George Herriman 


in gratitude for this that Jeff daily submits to 
indignities which might otherwise seem in- 
tolerable. 

The only other historical note is that between 
1910 and 1916 nearly all the good comics 
were made into bad burlesque shows; and in 
1922 the greatest of them was made into a 
ballet, scenario and music by John Alden Car- 
penter; choreography by Adolph Bolm; cos- 
tumes and settings after designs by George 
Herriman. Most of the comics have also ap- 
peared in the movies; the two things have 
much in common and some day a thesis will 
be written to explicate the relationship. The 
writer of that thesis will, perhaps, explain 
why “movies” is a good word and “funnies,” 
as offensive little children name the comic 
pages, is what charming essayists call an atro- 
cious vocable. 

I hope no one is so stupid as to think, after 
all this, that I am talking about anything 
but the common ordinary daily comic strip. 
Not some precious similars of Petey and the 
Gumps and Jerry on the Job and Judge 
Rummy, but themselves are the artistic prod- 
ucts which, if we had the wit to notice them, 


the illustrated joke, a poor thing, in 
which one character always flies out of 
the picture at the end, with the word 
“Zowie” expressing his surprise at the 
unprecedented wit of the thing; there is the 
pictured incident; and there is the drama 
which progresses with a definite rhythm to its 
climax. The climax is usually violent, but 
that is going out, because it is too easy. The 
personnel of the comic has been described by 
Mr. Walter Cephas Hoban, creator of Jerry, 
as “rubber-nosed, flat-footed little guys who 
give offense to no one.” 


Krazy Kat 


ACIAL caricature is non-existent and the 
fact that the successful strips are all syn- 
dicated precludes the possibility of using the 
strip as a medium for political or economic 
ideas. That circumstance also compels the 
artists to achieve the Greek ideal of the gen- 
eral type in the particular character. They 
have succeeded remarkably well, and they 
haven’t, in most cases, lost the local flavour. 
The whole body of their work is, as I have 
suggested, a full, artistically satisfactory ren- 
dering of American life. 
The difficulty of placing Krazy Kat is 
a real one. The history of George Herri- 
(Continued on page 108) 
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HENRY HULL 


In “The Cat and the Canary” by John 

Willard, Mr. Hull plays, with appro- 

priaie seriousness, the quaking youth 

who, for love’s sake and his own skin, 

braves pistols, strangulations and in- 
visible horrors 





HAMILTON REVELLE 


“Captain Applejack” is the traditional 
melodramatic comedy with burlesque 
overtones. Mr. Revelle’s’ villainous 
pirate has that exaggeration which a 
boy’s imagination would give it 





VANITY FAIR 


ROBERT VAUGHN 
Who plays—but then all parts in “‘The 
Bat” are, even after a year and a half, 
supposed to be secret. This play by 
Avery Hopwood and Mary Roberts 
Rinehart is the most successful of the 
current mystery plays 


aBeE 
“THE LAW BREAKER” 


Blanche Yurka whose faith in William Courtenay is somewhat 
shaken by his frank but brutal “‘lifting’ of her $75,000 pearl 
necklace in this new thriller by Jules Eckert Goodman 





eeee 
H. E. MATTHEWS 
In “Bulldog Drummond”, Mr. Matthews with 
tried and true British tenacity takes arms 
against a sea of troubles—human, mechanical 
and chemical; and wins, as is quite fitting, 
the persecuted heroine 





WHITE 

LOWELL SHERMAN 
In “Lawful Larceny”, by Samuel Shipman, 
Mr. Sherman’s natural charm is almost too 
dominant in the réle of the suave gentleman 
crook, who acquires his wealth by means ap- 
parently simple but, nevertheless, perilous 


Melodrama for the Sophisticated 


In Order to Savour Completely the Current Thrillers the Tongue Must be Kept in the Cheek 
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Happy Days in Hollywood 


A Social Letter from the Movie Metropolis Showing that Things There Are Almost What They Seem 


Hollywood, April 1st. 


EAR Editor: 
Spring has come! There is not a 
doubt of it. It is not so much a matter 


of flowers though those, of course, are amazing 
in this land of sunshine. Camellias, jasmines, 
orange-blossoms, branches of wild plum and 
cherry—the court-yard of my hotel is a veri- 
table paradise of lovely colour and riotous per- 
fume. All that has been said of California is 
still true. I feel in my veins that I, during 
my brief visit, am becoming truly Californian, 
for my impulse is to talk of nothing but— 
California. This daunts me somewhat for I 
used to fear these people with their everlast- 
ing prating of God’s Country, their climate and 
the size of their fruits. But it is true. It gets 
into your veins. It affects even the Adam’s 
apples. I saw one of enormous size on the 
street yesterday,— Vermont could boast nothing 
half so fine. Perhaps I will get over this 
boasting tendency when I return East. Let us 
hope so, for, though I am now prepared to 
cheer lustily for this lovely land, I can well 
remember how it used to bore me. 

But Spring is here, too, in the hearts of men 
and women. One sees it blossoming in their 
eyes, blooming in their cheeks, and flowering 
in their bright smiles. 

There is a stir and a bustle in the big 
studios. Cameras are clicking to the accom- 
paniment of full-throated orioles and_ the 
purple-crested wax-whanger flits like a winged 
amethyst among the pendant aloysius-blos- 
soms. Far away on the slopes of the moun- 
tains I can see hold-ups, rescues and mad 
pursuits being staged amid the stately red- 
woods. All day long they have been throwing 
little Edmee Tola over a cliff within sight of 
my window. The sound of her landing among 
the trees accompanies my writing. From Will 
Hart’s camp comes the staccato of rapid fir- 
ing, as sharp and thrilling as the sound of the 
first wood-pecker. Yes, Spring is here. 


First Impressions 


OW can I describe the bewilderment of 
mind which assailed me when I first set 
out to view this extraordinary fairlyland. It 
was a day of perfect sunshine. Our climate in 
this wonderful—but I must not go into that 
now. Like one in a dream, I wander from 
studio to studio, thanks to the magic letter of 
introduction which Mr. Zipper had given me 
in New York. I have always longed to travel, 
and to-day I feel that I may say I have trav- 
eled, for.in that first day of exploration all 
the corners of the earth were assembled for me. 
It was confusing and exciting. At one mo- 
ment I would be gazing across the limitless 
sands of the Sahara, where the Sheik led his 
long caravans carrying sandal-wood to the 
walled city of Bhitoum, there to be made into 
sandals for the faithful. Not a detail was 
lacking. I could hear the jingle of the trap- 
pings and smell the camels—and they smelt 
exactly like camels. ‘Why go to Arabia?” I 
thought. 
A little later and I was transported, on my 
magic letter-of-introduction, into Lhassa, the 
Sacred City of Thibet. The Excelsior Com- 


pany were filming the crowning of the Grand 


By Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


High Lama, a part magnificently played by 
Wilfred Biff. I shall never forget the en- 
trance of the Choir of High Priests singing 
their ancient chant, “I love a-Lhassa,” -as 
they marched up the steps of the Great Altar. 
It appeared, from what I was able to gather 
of the scenario, that an important part of a 
lama-crewning is the sacrifice of a living 
child. Just as the infant is about to be 
speared Wilfred Biff throws off his disguise, 
dashes his false beard into the face of the exe- 
cutioner, snatches up the child and makes his 
escape by riding the sacred bull down the 
flight of a thousand steps. 

But I was not to remain in Thibet. The 
next station stop was Plinsk, on the back- 
steppes of Russia, where a plot to assassinate 
Warren Harding was being hatched in a dark, 
ill-smelling dobiska by the river. Outside 
lapped the treacherous waters of the river, 
toward which the conspirators pointed fiercely, 
and in the distance I heard the sound of the 
red sentinels winding their samovars in the 
night. 

The South Seas, Paris, Borneo, the Pole— 
these were but incidents in my bewildering, 
kaleidoscopic day. I returned to my hotel ex- 
hausted. I had been everywhere at once. I 
felt scattered, spread-out, dissipated. 


A Defence 


PEAKING of feeling ‘dissipated,’ which 

I mean only in its sense of dispersement, 

I feel that I ought to say a few words about 

dissipation in its other sense, that of a hectic 

and rapid pace of which this joyous play- 

ground, Hollywood, has been accused by lovers 

of sensation. Let me hasten to deny the 

charge with all the conviction which a single 
individual can command. 

I have now lived among these charming folk 
for more than a month, and I have yet to see 
an instance of excess of any kind, which could 
be characterized as more than an exhibition of 
gaiety and high-spirits. Perhaps spirits here 
are higher than the average, perhaps we are a 
little gayer than Gotham and less narrow than 
Boston. This is the natural reaction to our 
peculiar composition, the fantastic quality of 
our very existence. Are we to be judged by 
the standards of Back Bay or Murray Hill? 
No! 

I did not mean to become so vehement but, 
really, when one has known these people as I 
do, when one has gone to their charming par- 
ties and dined in their homes and seen their 
delightful pastimes and ingenious recreations, 
it is annoying to feel that they are being con- 
stantly picked on and held up to public scorn. 
Remember, I have lived their life, worked with 
them and played with them, and can under- 
stand them. 

After I had seen the sights for a few days, 
I presented Mr. Zipper’s letter to Manny Wit- 
tenberg, one of the directors of the Excelsior 
Company. He found a place for me at once 
where I could play small parts and observe 
film life from the inside. I have played the 
part of butler in seven scenes and chauffeur in 
five. Then, as soon as he saw that I was 
fairly competent and showed up at the studio 


promptly every morning, Mr. Wittenberg pro- 
moted me to play the part of the husband in 
sex-triangles. This is of course a tiny bit. 
The husband only appears twice in plays of 
this sort, once in the first reel where he is 
shown working in his office while the other 
man is charming his lonely wife, and once at 
the end when he kisses his wife across the 
crib of their sick child and Doctor Ferguson 
says ‘Yes . . . she will get well, but she will 
need a mother’s care.’ These parts are simply 
pie for me and I have made some very attrac- 
tive acquaintances across the crib. 

In this way I have had ample opportunity 
to see the film folk at work, and, believe me, 
they do work. The hours are long and the 
exercise is strenuous and exacting. And of 
course they do the most extraordinary things. 
It is not as if they merely went into an office 
or a mill for so many hours of routine labour. 
When your daily stunt consists of being 
lariated from a mustang and dragged through 
unmanicured cactus plants all the morning, 
and you spend the afternoon practising how 
to fall off a roof into a moving automobile, 
you are entitled to a little latitude in your di- 
versions. Your reactions are not apt to be as 
peaceful as those of the young man or woman 
who is checking up lard shipments out of 
Duluth. . You will demand something gayer, 
more exuberant. Bear this in mind when 
reading of the social activities of our busy town. 


Here and There in Hollywood 


ye the brightening influence of spring 
there has been a distinct quickening of 
the social pace. Drugs are not as much in 
evidence as during the more trying days of 
winter, but they still spread their genial in- 
fluence at some of the more exclusive func- 
tions. Last week little Lulu Lenore of the 
Cuckoo Comedy Co. gave a small house dance 
for the younger addicts. ‘‘Will you come to 
my ‘Snow’-ball?” read the clever invitations. 
In one corner of the living room was a minia- 
ture ‘“Drug-store,” where Otho Everard kept 
the company in a roar as he dispensed little 
packages of cocaine, morphine and _ heroin. 
The guests at their departure received exquisite 
hypodermic needles in vanity boxes which 
have caused many heart-burnings among those 
who were not invited. 

Art-director Winipf of the Supercraft 
Studio showed that his imagination had by 
no means lost its punch when he staged a 
period breakfast party in the out-of-door pool 
of his Italian Villa ‘“Bella-donna.” The cos- 
tume period designated was that of the tenth 
century, and the guests entered gaily into the 
spirit of the occasion. A strict costume con- 
tro! was exercised and all arrivals who did not 
come up to requirements were disrobed until 
they did so. The pool was specially filled with 
scotch and soda, in which the merry-makers 
took many an exhilarating bath, after which 
they ran pajama races round the tessellated 
pavement. Rumour whispers a delightful bon- 
mot of the genial host in answer to Valeska 
Vodka’s suggestion that they play strip poker 
—‘I’d like to, Valeska, but you’re busted be- 
fore you start!” Those that could dance did 
so until dawn and all voted the affair a success. 
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GLADYS AND HER GLANCE 
Herman Pothast is a shrewd business man, and little Gladys is 
only a debutante trying to raise money at the Junior League 
bazaar. Nevertheless Gladys has just sold Herman two sofa-pil- 
lows, a tea cozy and a toy ‘“‘doodle-dog”—all the girls are carrying 
them. How? By simply looking at him. Evidently Gladys has 
an eye for business; in fact she has two of them 


VANITY FAIR 
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THE LANGUISHING LOOK 


O. strange power of Love! You know how it is. Percival has known 
Emily for three years. Then, suddenly at the Bachelors’ Dance their eyes 
meet, and a divine fire leaps between them. Love has wirelessed his 
tender message, which is immediately radiographed to everyone in the room 


The Power of the Eye 


Astonishing Examples of Optic Exercise 


As Seen by FISH 




















SHOT IN THE BACK 


Doesn’t your heart bleed for Hortense who was using Mrs. 

Abercrombie’s pet and personal powder puff without realiz- 

ing that that great lady’s eye could pierce twelve inches of 

harveyized steel and stick out on the other side. She feels 
it now, poor child, and I fear the wound is mortal 
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THE EYE OF INFANCY 


Well may Walter Middleton blanch with horror. He has been spotted by The beans are spilled. The lion is loose. The devil of it is that if you bribe 
his son Horace while lunching clandestinely with the adorable Mrs. Tipton. your own son he is sure to tell about the whole thing, bribe and all. And then 
Horace loudly proclaims the paternai presence. The secret is out, now! there is irrepressible little Gladys who has developed an aptitude for blackmail 





And How To Use It 


Mesmeric Entertainment for Young and Old 











—and drawn by FISH 






































THE DRY EYE 


Just because they are returning from Bermuda, Mr. and Mrs. Stafford fail 

to see why they should be suspected of being loaded to the mudguards 

with pre-war vintages. As a matter of fact, however, they are, a condi- 

tion they endeavour to conceal by giving the customs official a pathetic 
look which says ‘For God’s sake, old man, have a heart.” 


























INSIDE INFORMATION 


Audiences at the zoo go into ecstasies when Madame Thamar 

cows the great Bengal with a single glance of her luminous orbs. 

There are those, however. particularly the lady’s husband who say 

that Madame does not rely on the eye alone, possessing likewise a 
temper, a tongue, two hands and a mean whip 





Specialités 


VANITY FAR 


Les Specialistes Sont Ceux Qui S’Appliquent de Tout Leur Genie a Nous Faire Aimer Ce Qu’ils Aiment 


“AI un ami, fort honnéte homme, dont le 

nom, eh France tout au moins, est fort 

connu, car on le lit sur tous les murs. Je 
ne peux le transcrire ici. On m/‘accuserait de 
vouloir faire de la réclame. Je me contenterai 
donc de vous dire que mon ami est fabriquant 
de chocolat. 

L’autre jour, je lui demandais de me dé- 
signer, en toute conscience, la meilleure 
marque francaise de chocolat. Or, il m’en 
nomma une gui m/avait toujours paru a moi, 
peu estimable. Je lui dis ma surprise. 

J’ajoutai: Vous ne trouvez pas la marque 
X . . . infiniment supérieure? 

Certes non! me répondit-il. 

Pourtant, dis-je, ce petit goat si fin. 

Ce que vous appelez ce petit godt si fin, me 
répondit mon fabriquant de chocolat, est un 
léger goat de bralé, qu’ on obtient tres facile- 
ment par une torréfaction un peu prolongée 
des grains de cacao. 

Eh! bien, dis-je, mais moi je trouve que ce 
petit surcroit de torréfaction ajoute au choco- 
lat une saveur délicieuse et c'est ce chocolat, 
selon vous trop bralé, que je préfére sans 
aucun doute! 

Tl est possible, cher ami, que vous pré- 
fériez celui-la, mais cela prouve que votre 
goat n’est pas pur. Moi qui connais le ‘choco- 
lat, je vous dis que vous vous trompez et que le 
meilleur chocolat est celui que je vous ai 
nommé. 

Faut-il dire que depuis cette conversation le 
chocolat que je préférais ne m‘inspire plus que 
du mépris, ainsi que les personnes qui l’aiment, 
et que je n’admets plus un autre chocolat que 
le chocolat préféré par mon fabriquant de 
chocolat! 

Si je vous ai rapporté cette simple histoire, 
c'est qu'elle m’a semblé pleine de sens. Si en 
effet je la rapproche de plusieurs conversations 
du méme genre que jeus, a diverses reprises, 
avec divers professionnels, je mapergois que 
nous ne connaissons rien a rien que nous 
n’aimons jamais ce qu il faudrait aimer et que 
nous sommes des enfants devant les produits 
merveilleux dis a la patience et au labeur des 
hommes. Nous nous en doutions bien un peu. 
Nous étions vaguement inquiets. C’est pour 
cela que nous dépensions tant de temps a dis- 
cuter nos goits et a les comparer avec les 
goats de nos voisins. Cest naturel. On ne 
juge bien que ce qu’on connait. Nous ne pou- 
vons pas tout savoir. Nous avons un métier 
dans lequel nous progressons, dans Jequel nous 
serons maitres un jour, peut-étre. Mais la vie 
nous oblige sans cesse a prononcer des juge- 
ments sur des matiéres qui ne sont pas de notre 
ressort. 


OUS étes jeune, le temps vient pour vous de 

vous installer une maison. I] vous faut des 
meubles, du linge, des couverts. Vous arrivez 
chez le marchand de porcelaines et de verreries. 
Cinquante services de table sont installés de- 
vant vous. Le marchand vous invite a les pas- 
ser en revue. Mais savez-vous 4 quoi on con- 
nait qu’une assiette est une belle assiette? 
Savez-vous que des générations d’artisans se 
sont succédées dans les fabriques et ont cherché 
pendant des siécles les meillcures pates, les 


Par PAUL GERALDY 


meilleurs vernis, les meilleures formes, les plus 
fins décors? Comment s‘assimiler d’un seul 
coup tant de science, et comment, parmi tant 
d‘assiettes, connaitre la plus parfaite assiette? 
(Quelques personnes me diront qu il n’y a pas 
d‘assiette parfaite, que des acheteurs dif- 
iérents peuvent avoir des goits différents, que 
tous les gouts sont défendables. Mais je dis, 
moi, qu'il y a, parmi ces assiettes, une assiette 
préférable aux autres. C'est l’assiette que 
vous choisiriez si, au lieu d’étre le jeune homme 
ou la jeune femme que vous étes, qui n’avez 
vraisemblablement prété jusqu’a présent qu’- 
une attention distraite aux faiences et aux por- 
celaines placées a table devant vous, vous 
étiez une personne Agée, s’étant assise a beau- 
coup de tables, ayant vu beaucoup de couverts, 
ayant beaucoup vouiu la perfection du sien, 
ayant acquis enfin l’expérience des assiettes. 
Si la vie décoit si souvent les jeunes gens, 
cest quils ne savent pas bien eux mémes ce 
qu‘ils en attendaient. 

Avec lage, on apprend a l’aimer pour elle- 
méme, pour ses plus belles assiettes, pour ses 
meilleures pates, comme pour ses plus parfaites 
manifestations d‘art. Et c'est peut-étre le vrai 
sens de toute la vie: apprendre a aimer les 
choses et les hommes pour ce qu’ils sont, qui 
est considérable, alors qu’on les aimait d’avance 
pour ce quiils n’étaient pas et qu’on vou- 
lait alors qu'ils fussent. Je remarque en effet 
qu’en avangant en age, aprés qu’on a beau- 
coup pesé ses sentiments et ses gotits, on est 
obligé de convenir qu’on a, a peu prés sur 
toutes choses les mémes goits, les mémes 
sentiments que la plupart des hommes 4gés, et 
qu’on a tout simplement, alors qu’on croyait 
tout renouveler, recommencé pour son propre 
compte d’expérience de ]‘humanite. 

Avez-vous remarqué combien les gens se 
cemprennent et s’entendent facilement quand 
ils parlent de ce quils connaissent parfaite- 
ment bien? Les grands écrivains sont d’ac- 
cord, quelque différents que puissent étre leurs 
tempéraments, pour préférer les mémes é€cri- 
vains. Les querelles ne proviennent jamais 
que d’une connaissance imparfaite du_ sujet 
chez l’un des interlocuteurs, 4 moins que ce ne 
soit chez les deux. 


EST pour cela que les vrais sages ne 
s‘intéressent qua ce quils connaissent, 
et ils évitent ainsi toutes les discussions. Je 
me rappelle qu'un jour, au lendemain de la 
guerre, je m’étais installé pour quelques jours 
dans la propriété d’amis, qui, pendant le 
temps justement que j‘étais leur hdte, regurent 
a déjeuner M. Georges Clémenceau, alors a 
l‘apogée de sa gloire. L’aprés-midi, comme le 
premier francais se promenait dans le parc, je 
m’approchai d’un jardinier occupé a soigner 
ses roses et qui ne prétait visiblement aucune 
attention a l’illustre visiteur qui circulait dans 
ses allées. 
—Vous savez, lui demandai-je, qui est ce 
monsieur ? 


—OQui, me répondit-il. C’est Clémenceau. 


Et il se remit au travail sans méme dé- 
tourner la téte. 

—Enh! bien, repris-je, cela ne vous intéresse 
pas de pouvoir regarder de si prés un si grand 


homme? Ce vieillard qui a fait de si grandes 
choses et dont Je monde entier répéte le nom, 
il ne vous étonne pas un peu? 

Le jardinier cessa un instant son travail, 
s’épongea le front, et me confia, simplement: 

—Oh! moi, Monsieur, il n’y a qu’un chose 
au monde qui métonne. 

—Et c’est? 

—C’est un bon jardinier. 

Et de nouveau, il se pencha sur ses rosiers, 

Alors, m’éloignant, je songeai: ‘Ce simple 
a raison, et, de plus, il a le courage de son 
opinion. I] n’admire que ce qu’il se sent 
capable de juger. Il n’est pas snob. I] n’ad- 
mire pas de confiance. Je le comprends. Moi 
qui écris pour le théatre, au fond la seule chose 
qui m’étonne, c’est un bon dramaturge . . .” 

Et je me remémorai aussitot une histoire que 
j’ai lue autre fois quelque part, celle d’un 
jeune homme qui se tint caché pendant dix 
heures dans les branches d’un arbre d’ou son 
regard pouvait plonger dans le petit jardin 
d'une maison alors habitée par Chateaubriand. 
Le jeune homme attendit toute la journée sans 
que Villustre écrivain paritt. Enfin, comme la 
nuit approchait, il vit sortir de la maison un 
homme qui fit quelques pas dans le jardin, 
toussa, caressa un chat, et rentra. Alors le 
jeune homme descendit de son observatoire, et, 
ivre de joie, s’en retourna chez lui. I] avait w 
Chateaubriand . . . Le jeune homme s’ap- 
pelait Lamartine. 


“EST-CE pas d‘ailleurs la plus grande 

louange qu’on puisse adresser a la vie? 
Cest ce qu’on en connait le mieux qui 
vous émerveille le plus. Les blasés sont ceux 
qui n’ont pas approfondi suffisamment le sujet. 
Vous pouvez aimer bien les assiettes. Vous 
ne les aimerez jamais autant que l’homme qui 
en aura fabriqué toute sa vie. Je croyais 
aimer les relieures, mais, la derniére fois que 
j’ai vu mon relieur, j’ai senti que je n’étais 
qu'un enfant. Mon relieur a en effet une 
facon de caresser le maroquin des _ plats, 
d’éprouver la souplesse du dos, de parler de la 
chasse, et du mors, et des nerfs, il met tant de 
passion et d’ardeur a me confier: 

Franz fait les mors comme personne, mais 
vraiment ses nerfs sont trop lourds. . . . Que 
voulez-vous! C’est sa nature. II est gros. Il 
a le sang épais. Il ne peut pas sentir quill 
faut sur un petit livre mettre des nerfs peu 
apparents. Les siens ont toujours un deml 
millimétre de relief de trop! : 

Oui, i] me dit ces choses d’un ton si pénétre, 
que je me sens saisi de respect sans mesure ¢t 
que j’ose a peine, aprés cela, prendre dans més 
mains indignes et regarder de mes yeux ignor 
ants le livre parfait qu’il me tend, 4 moi pr0- 
fane, & moi, malheureux, qui n’avais méme 
pas remarqué que les dos de ces relieures dé 
Franz ont des nerfs plus épais que ceux des 
relieures de Canape! 

Heureusement, nous sommes entourés de 
gens qui s’appliquent de tout leur génie 4 
nous faire aimer ce qu’ils aiment et qui travail- 
lent sans cesse 4 notre éducation. C’est aims 
gu’en prenant de ]’4ge, nous arrivons 4 aime 
tant de choses, et c’est pourquoi la vie fint 
tougours par nous coiter si cher! 
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Alla Nazimova 


Allah to Her Admirers, “Naz” to Her Friends, Mme. Nazimova Has Just Completed a Screen Version of Wilde’s 
“Salomé” Which Includes Some Wholly Surprising Features 





VANITY FAIR 


We Nominate for the Hall of Fame 





















A. A. MILNE 
Because he is a poet, essayist and 
humourist; because he “‘assist- 
ant-edited” Punch during the 
period of its highest renown; 
because he carries gentleness and 
modesty to an almost incredible 
extreme; because he is, with 
Shaw and Barrie, one of the three 
most popular British playwrights; 
but chiefly because, in his plays, 
he has placed American dramatists 
under a debt of gratitude by set- 
ting before them an example of 
restraint and understatement in 
the writing of comedy 


© e€. ©. Hoppe 











JESSIE TARBOX MILLS 


BOARDMAN ROBINSON 


Because he is one of our most deft and adroit 
draughtsmen; because he was a war correspond- 
ent and political investigator during the war; 
because, for twenty years, he has persistently 
put good workmanship above the din of popular 
applause; because he is a courageous social 
satirist; but chiefly because, in his current ex- 
hibition at the Whitney Studio Club, he has 
come into his own as one of the really powerful 
perscnalities in the graphic art of America 


CECILE SOREL 
Because, more than any other actress in France, 
she has upheld the traditions of the classic 
role of grande coquette; because many a 
Parisian playwright owes a part of his vogue, 
at least, to her impersonations of their hero- 
ines; because her bibelots, furniture, prints 
and tapestries form, in themselves, a collection 
of the first importance; but chiefly because, 
if her present plans are adhered to, we shall 
see her in an American tour in the Fall 








MANUEL, PARIS. 





ALDOUS HUXLEY 


Because he is the grandson of 
Thomas Huxley, the English biol. 
ogist; because he is the one Eng. 
lish poet writing with a sense of 
what has happened in French poe. 
try since Baudelaire; because, in 
“Limbo” and in “Mortal Coils’ 
soon to be published in America— 
he brought to the short story a 
sardonic humour, and a controlled 
fantasy rare in English; and, finally, 
because “Crome Yellow,” his re. 
cent novel, is a remarkably witty 
revival of the Peacockian formula 
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THERESA HELBURN 


Because she is the author of “Enter the Hero,” 
a one act play of great popularity with little 
theatres throughout the country; because she 
is a lecturer on the drama, an_ enthusiastic 
tennis player, the writer of several full length 
plays and was the first playreader of the The 
atre Guild; and, finally, because as Executive 
Director of the Theatre Guild she has been 
in large measure responsible for the policy of 
the Guild and its fine group of plays 


JUPITER OPTIMUS MAXIMUS ~ 
Because he antedated Benjamin Franklin ™ 
his control of lightning; because through his 
oracles he influenced Roman diplomatic poli- 
cies for a number of years; because he hes 
completely lived down that little affair with 
Leda; because he has always preferred white 
to any more gaudy colour, and finally, becaust 
he has occupied the hall of the Cariatids in the 
Louvre for a number of years, and is shown 
there, in this picture, with Mlle. Cécile Sor¢! 
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Bambino the Maestro 
The Suggestion of a Possible Freudian Interpretation of the Aesthetic Appeal of Babe Ruth 


HE beginning of another baseball season 

marks the growing development in Amer- 

ica of appreciation for the aesthetic. We 
ysed to boast that the game was a science. 
Now we know that it is an art revolving around 
one great master. Need we name Babe Ruth. 
The revolution has been effected within the 
space of ten years. A decade ago all rooters 
thrilled to the revelations of Hugh Fullerton 
concerning inside baseball. ‘He declared that 
a championship team was as well ordered in 
its action as a superb piece of machinery. The 
individuality of every player was merged into 
a fighting unit. Baseball was recognized 
then as another manifestation of American 
genius for organization. The same sort of 
intelligence which formed the Standard Oil 
Company went into the moulding of the 
Chicago Cubs. 

It was admirable but it was not art. The 
magnificence of the achievement was wholly 
material. Once again the individual was 
merged with his fellows for the common good. 
Of course symphony orchestras are something 
like that and community masques, but, gen- 
erally speaking, the artist is the fellow who 
catapults out of the scrimmage and proceeds 
down the field alone. The only cooperation 
he requires is the temporary use of a few 
faces to walk upon. 

Baseball has been saved for art by Ruth. 
By means of his fifty-six-ounce bat he has 
hammered the game entirely out of its slick 
shininess of mechanical perfection and science 
into an adventurous something which un- 
dulates continually between the sublime and 
the ridiculous. He has made it a field of en- 
deavour in which man is alternately riding 
with the clouds or lying flat on his face in the 
mud. Poetry, painting, and sculpture are just 
like that. 


Greater than Baseball 


es is essentially an artist in that he 
gambles with his dignity, ready at any 
moment to fail utterly and miserably if only 
now and again he can knock the ball over the 
fence. Judge Landis asked plaintively at the 
close of the last season whether Ruth was 
greater than baseball. Queen Elizabeth might 
just as pertinently have inquired whether 
Shakespeare was greater than drama. The 
answer is, “Of course.” Any true artist must 
transcend his medium. For the moment Babe 
Ruth is baseball. 

The spectator much given to watching 
trained elephants has probably observed the 
formula which universally marks their en- 
trance upon the stage. First comes the biggest 
one and behind him the next in size and so on 
and each elephant holds firmly to the tail of 
the fellow in front of him. Such is the prog- 
tess of art. Babe Ruth governs the entire di- 
rection of the game. He has made the home 
tun the aim and end of baseball although once 
twas merely an exciting incidental. Teams 
no longer try to help a man around the bases 
bit by bit, but endeavour instead to blow him 
ome with one mighty gust of offensive 
strength. 

It would be unfair to intimate that every- 

y is satisfied with the existing condition of 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 


baseball. There remains a considerable school 
of precise people who regret the introduction 
of the inspirational quality. This group seems 
tc us more articulate than numerous. Last 
season they managed to convince some of the 
ruling powers that the great paying public 


























HOBART A. H. BAKER 


A great deal of interest has been aroused by 
the proposal to build, at Princeton, an arti- 
ficial skating rink as a Memorial to Hobart 

H. Baker. ‘‘Hobey” Baker was captain 
of the Princeton football eleven in 1914 and 
was probably the most brilliant amateur 
hockey player the country has ever seen. 
During the war he joined the Lafayette 
Escadrille and later commanded the 14lst 
Aero Squadron. His career was tragically 
terminated at Toul on December 26, 1918. 
The rink will cost $250,000 of which over 
half has been raised. Those who wish to 
contribute to this memorial to one who repre- 
sented the finest type of American athlete 
may send their checks, drawn to the order of 
Percy R. Pyne 2nd, Chairman, 20 Exchange 

Place, New York City 


Was out of sympathy with the terrific hitting 
which prevailed during the season and desired 
a return to the days of the low score game and 
the pitchers’ battle. 

It seems to us that such a claim is wholly 
unfounded. There was nothing in the be- 
haviour of crowds at the Polo Grounds last 
season to give support to the contention. Even 
letter than evidence is well considered theory 
and in the field of speculation the arguments 
of the low score game necessarily go glimmer- 
ing. Even the most casual Freudian must 
realize that the average rooter is subconscious- 
ly against the pitcher. This player must in- 
evitably stand as the symbol of repression. He 
is the guardian of things as they are. Given 
two perfect pitchers every game would go into 
darkness and a tie score at nothing to nothing. 
In other words the condition obtaining at the 


beginning of each contest would be continued 
indefinitely. Now a 1ooter goes to a baseball 
game just as a spectator goes to a play because 
he is not wholly satisfied with life. He wants 
a change from the routine of existence which 
all too often can best be expressed in the form- 
ula of 0 to 0. 

The batter is the man who attempts to mould 
life a little nearer to the heart’s desire. ‘The 
formulae within his potential power are in- 
numerable. Thus he stands as the symbol of 
the human will desiring something which it 
has not chiefly because it will be different and 
perhaps better. But first he must conquer the 
opposing pitcher, chief factor in the forces of 
frustration. We hope it will not be considered 
extravagant if we suggest that the subconscious 
spectator tends to identify the pitcher 
with all the forces of negation throughout the 
world. As he winds up and puts upon the ball 
every ounce of repression which is in him, he 
hecomes suddenly a little brother to Puritan- 
ism, Volstead, law and order, the family and 
the home, the Malthusian theory, and keep off 
the grass. As the ball sings through the air 
the message which it carries is, ‘You cannot.” 
And against this tyrant there has risen a 
champion of the hopes of humanity. Babe 
Ruth’s bat also has a singing swish and it 
cries out, “But I can.”’ And when ball and 
bat meet, the ball changes its tunes for as it 
soars screaming over the fence even the dullest 
ear can hear it exclaim, ‘Blamed if he didn’t.” 


The Complete Enthusiasm 


ERTAINLY nobody can deny the obvious 

symbolism of a fence. We do not refer, of 
course, to the signs ‘‘Traprock Tires,” or 
“Have You A Little Weaver In Your Home.” 
We mean that in any dream a fence must stand 
for something which has Leen reared up against 
an individual to limit his aspirations. Consider 
then how deep seated is the thrill when Ruth 
puts new hope in every heart by showing that 
fences ure no more than low hurdles for the 
man who dares to will and refrains from biting 
at the bad ones. This feeling is so universal 
that even the partisanship of local pride can- 
not stand against it. Reporters noted many 
times last season that hostile crowds cheered 
Babe Ruth and hissed home town pitchers 
who forced him to accept a pass instead of 
giving him an opportunity to hit the ball. 

It must be admitted that crowds also laugh 
and cheer when Ruth strikes out, but that does 
not fall outside a psychoanalytical explana- 
tion. This reaction is largely defensive. 
Mankind is accustomed to failing and so it 
likes to pretend that there is something amus- 
ing init. The crowd which roars with laughter 
when Ruth swings for the third time and falls 
on his face is merely seeking to conceal the 
fact that its heart is breaking. 

A few may object that the esthetic appeal 
of Babe Ruth is lessened by the fact that he 
receives a great deal of money for his efforts. 
Nothing could be more materialistic than such 
reasoning. By happy circumstances Ruth’s 
mind has been relieved of all financial wor- 
ries. Other players are distracted occasionally 
by fretting about gasoline or tires, but Babe 
can devote his entire attention to baseball. 
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The Possibilities of Poker Bridge 


Of the Three Classes of Bridge Players Those Who Know When to Take a Chance Are the Most Interesting 


the game of auction will probably agree 

that it is now handled by three distinct 
classes of players. The first and most numer- 
ous class are those who play the game for fun, 
and who know little about the conventionali- 
ties of bidding or leading, and probably care 
less. 

The next class is made up of those who re- 
gard the game as an intellectual pastime, most 
of them having taken lessons, and devoted 
more or less time to the science of correct bid- 
ding and careful play. 

The third class includes all those congenial 
spirits who like to take a chance. The game 
of auction they play they always refer to as 
“poker bridge.” They know something about 
how the game should be played. They under- 
stand some of the more general rules about bid- 
ding, but they disregard them most of the 
time, because they think such rules tend to 
make their game “wooden.” When it comes 
to the play of the cards, however, they will 
usually be found to be quite at home, and able 
to get as much out of a hand as anyone pos- 
sibly can. 

Players of the first class, although they are 
supposed to follow the game for fun, are the 
most unreliable and uninteresting of all to 
any but their own set. The good player finds 
nothing but disappointment and exasperation 
in them as partners. The poker-bridge player 
deplores their want of imagination. They are 
sublimely unconscious of their shortcomings. 
and are incapable of appreciating the number 
of tricks they lose, every rubber they play. As 
one player expressed it: “Everytime they cut 
the cards, they prepare to commit a crime.” 


[ite oa who keep tab on the progress of 


HE second class, the scientific players, are 

prone to be too exacting; their inferences 
are too rigid, and they are sticklers for what 
would be, to the average player, mere trifles, 
such as whether to take out no-trumpers with 
six or five in a minor suit and with a bust. 
Their game is usually too wooden to be a win- 
ner, although it is often interesting to watch, as 
an application of exact science to a game of 
chance. Somehow, it always reminds one of 
a “system” at roulette. 

The third class, the poker-bridge players, are 
undoubtedly the most interesting of all, and 
the things they can do with thirteen cards, 
when handled with 50 percent of luck and 50 
percent of nerve, are sometimes astonishing. 
Nothing on the stage has so many possibilities 
for dramatic climaxes as poker bridge. Here 
are one or two examples, played at Belleair, 
during the past winter. 

The dealer starts the rubber game by bid- 
ding a diamond, the second hand calling one 
spade. The dealer’s partner holds these cards, 
and passes: 


The fourth hand passes. Dealer goes to 
two diamonds, both second and third hand 
passing. Fourth hand says three clubs, and 
the dealer goes right along with his diamonds, 
bidding three. The second hand, probably en- 


By R. F. FOSTER 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y and Z 
want seven tricks. How do they get them? 
Solution in the June number. 











couraged by his partner’s clubs, then goes back 
to spades, bidding three. 

It is now worth considering what the third 
hand would do if he belonged to the first or 
second class of players, and compare it with 
what he could do if he belonged to the poker 
class. 

It is safe to say that, after a prolonged study 
of the situation, assisted by the assurance that 
he was a poker-bridge player of the first water, 
that one would never guess his real bid, which 
was to go four hearts, with nothing in his hand 
but the nine. 

His view of the situation is that the dealer 
must have had a tremendous diamond suit, and 
that to justify his rebidding it so often, he 
must have strong hearts. If he can get the 
opponents to four spades, he can double with 
safety. Instead of that they doubled his four 
hearts. Here are the hands: 


The Poker Player 














Va) 

# K9865 

9 32 

® A7653 

The Spade Hand The Club Hand 

9 7543 Y Y Q1082 
47 A BI|*AQJ103 
o 95 7 o 86 
# KQJ982 ® 104 

y AKJ6 

@ 42 

© AKQJ1074 

@ None 

The Dealer 


Now dummy 


Against the four hearts doubled, B led the 
spade ten, and the poker player let it ride, 
dummy discarding a club. Another spade 
was won by the ace, dummy discarding the 
other club. The nine of hearts was not coy- 
ered, although the club hand held a fourchette 
over it. This little slip cost 500 in penalties, 
as against 64 in tricks, 50 for contract, and 
250 for the rubber; a total loss of 864 points 
on the play of one card. This is where the 
excitement of poker bridge comes in. 

Had the club hand covered the nine of 
hearts, then the second round of trumps, dum- 
my finessing the jack, would have shown that 
the spade hand held four hearts to the seven, 
and by giving up the queen, the seven would 
have won the fourth round of trumps and made 
four spade tricks, forcing the poker player to 
discard both his diamonds or lose all the clubs. 

As it was, the fourth round of trumps fell 
to the queen, and the ace of clubs was the only 
other trick he could make, losing four odd at 
hearts, doubled, game and rubber. 

Of course the dealer’s hand is good for five 
odd and game in diamonds against any play; 
but there is no excitement in that. It is also 
true that if the spade hand overtakes the ten 
and leads the club, he will make five or six 
tricks, instead of three only. Or if the club 
hand had shifted to the diamonds, so as to 
make two of his trumps, he would kill the 
heart contract for about four hundred; but 
think of the joy of the poker player in steering 
his craft safely through all those dangers and 
reaching game and rubber! 

Here is another hand, with the poker player 
as dealer: 


The Club Hand 














9 8 
@AKJo4 
> 98642 
@ 105 
The Doubler The Spade Hand 
y KJ 102 sd 9 964 
@ Q105 A BI #873 
> KQj z |o Ato 
@ J84 @ AK962 
gy AQ753 
a92 
9753 
@Q73 
The Poker Player 


The poker player dealt and bid one heart. 
According to all the accepted authorities on 
the game this is not a heart bid; but poker- 
bridge players do not care anything about 
authorities, they are looking for action, and, 
by bidding a heart, the dealer hoped to start 
something. He did. 

The fourth hand bid a spade, and the dealer 
thought it a good opportunity to push the ad- 
versaries up a bid, so he called two hearts. 
This gave the second hand an opportunity t0 
double the hearts or help the spades. His 
partner having made a bid, doubling would 
mean business, and the penalties are not prom- 
ising enough to offset probable game, so he 
went two spades. 

The dealer’s partner naturally assists the 
hearts, and B went to three spades, having af 
outside ace. The poker player promptly called 

(Continued on page 98) 
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The Prince of Wales, on his tour of India, 
used this royal blue Crossley, 25-30 h. p. tour- 
ing car. He was driven by Mr. F. J. Small 
of the Crossley Company, who is shown at 
the wheel, and who also drove the Prince 
on his trip around Australia 
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In the Prince’s entourage were twelve Cross- 
ley cars, including two landaulettes, the 
Prince’s touring car in royal blue, and nine 
touring cars in battleship grey with fawn hide 
upholstery, all carrying the Prince’s crest in 
colours and with flags atop the radiators 





When Royalty Goes A-Motoring 


Some Remarkable New Cars for Notables and Important Plans for Forthcoming Shows 


HILE it is true that the ten- 

dency of design all over 

Europe is toward the light, 
low-powered car of great operating 
economy, this type of vehicle has not 
yet made its way into royal circles 
but must, apparently, work up into 
society through the medium of uni- 
versal adoption. In the meantime, 
it seems that royalty and nobility all 
over Europe and Asia have recently 
come into the market for new cars of 
extraordinary luxury and originality. 
Iam glad to show some of these in 
the accompanying illustrations. In 
body design and equipment they 
range all the way from common sense 
cars of standard colourings and style 
to the most gor- 
geous vehicles 


(Above) This is the 
an eastern po- 


amazing Daimler sedan- 
tentate is capa- limousine by Windover, 
bh oe - 2a Ltd., of London, for Sir 
ble of concelv- Hukumchand Sarutchand 
Ing and, it mav of India. Body, chassis, — 
me aaa radiator, drip pan, trans- 
be said with mission, axles and 
truth, his capa- — wheels are finished in 
bilities in this pure gold leaf. Uphol- 


li stery is in silk tapestry 
Ine are usually with satinwood trim in- 
hot to be out- 


laid with copper 
done anywhere 
in the world. 

Here, for instance, we have the car of 
Sir Hukumchand Sarutchand, a_ well 
known Indian personality. In the photograph 
the car seems to have reasonable and respec- 
table qualities, but when it is realized that the 
whole body and chassis are finished in pure 
gold leaf, even to the radiator, drip pan, trans- 
mission, axles and wheels, it takes form as a 
most spectacular vehicle. There is a light 
blue line here and there to lend variety to the 
dazzling exterior. It is a new Daimler sedan- 
limousine built by Windover, Ltd., of Lon- 


By GERALD BISS 
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the Crown Prince of 


For home use, the Prince 
of Wales has had this 


Rolls-Royce coupelet . ] as ei 
built by Barker. It has | ItS colours are em- 


delicately shaded leather 


large luggage space 


-don. The upholstery is in finest 
quality silk tapestry finished with 
satinwood inlaid with copper. Silk 
curtains of harmonizing colours are 
fitted all around. 

The Prince of Wales’ visit to 
India had a considerable automobile 
accompaniment. In fact, it required 
a fleet of twelve new Crossley cars to 
convey the Prince and his entourage 
from point to point in Kipling’s im- 
mortal but restless land. At the head 
of the fleet are two handsome 7-pas- 
senger “Chester” landaulettes done 
in royal blue with upholstery in grey 
Bedford cord cloth. Then there are 
ten “Manchester” touring cars. The 
car for the Prince’s personal use is a 
beautifully  fin- 
ished touring 
car painted roy- 
al blue with up- 
holstery in fawn 


This brougham, built by 
Barker on the newest 
Rolls-Royce chassis for 


Roumania, is almost as 


ornate as the gold car hide. The re- 
above. It is upholstered 


in vivid tapestry with maining nine 


gilt mouldings and elab- touring cars 
orate inlaid cabinet work are finished in 
for auxiliary seats and 
compartments for re- 
freshments and packages with the same 


battleship grey 


upholstery as 

the Prince’s car. 

Hooper and Barker, two of the most 
famous of British body builders, have 


just turned out three distinguished cars on 
Rolls-Royce chassis. The Hooper machine 
is a gorgeous limousine for the Emperor and 


Empress of Japan. 
Its cost was approxi- 
mately $37,500 and 


pire red with bright 
gold trimmings. 
(Cont’d on page 90) 


with a_ dividing 
wire wheels and 
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The little Falcon car, formerly the 
Moller, which made its debut at the 
Automobile Salon in touring car and 
sedan models, has now appeared in 
this distinctive roadster type, with a 
small 4-cylinder engine, wheelbase 
of 10 inches, tread of 50 inches, wire 
wheels and chassis weight of 850 
lbs. A gasolene consumption of 30 
miles to the gallon and a speed of 
60 miles per hour are claimed for 
this little vehicle, with Healey body 


Here is Billie Burke’s new Minerva 
sedan. The body is in Mediterranean 
blue, including fenders and wheels, 
with fine lines of silver striping. The 
rear and top are in battleship grey 
leather, while the hood and cowl are 
in bright aluminum. The top is sta- 
tionary with the appearance of being 
collapsible, 


Above is one of the most beautiful 
cars of the year, a dainty narrow 
Marmon 4-passenger sedan by Hume 
of Boston. It is black with red trim. 
The interior is in American walnut 
with brown taupe upper lining and 
a beam ceiling. The doors have big 
pockets, the rear seat a dividing arm 
and all hardware is in Louise pattern 


VANITY FAIR 





A most interesting roadster on the 
Stearns-Knight chassis. It was de 
signed by William M. Coon and built 
by Henry Brunn. The rear lockable 
compartment is reached by dropping 
the back of the front seats, The 
driver’s seat can be moved forward 
5 inches and both front seats can be 
raised about 4 inches. The top can 
be removed in 2 minutes or dropped 
down into a neat top cover. The en- 
tire car is painted brilliantly in gold 


Miss Burke’s car is distinguished by 
its interior upholstered in_ pleated 
tan elk hide with trimmings of the 
same material, and deep cobbler seats, 
The body mouldings are of polished 
mahogany with silk hangings and car- 
pet in shades to harmonize with the 
upholstery. The body is by Brooks- 
Ostruk 


In the 6-cylinder air-cooled Fox caf 
are revealed the graceful lines for 
which Derham of Philadelphia is dis- 
tinguished. This 3-passenger coupé 
has a wheelbase of 132 inches and a 
speed of over 60 miles per hour. The 
engine is a flexible overhead-valve 
machine with a new system of cooling, 
and cylinders which are cast separately 


Proofs That Body Building is Still an Art 


Some of the Most Attractive Examples of Summer Styles in Custom Built and Standard Cars 
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Simple but taste- 
ful interior of the 
Pierce-Arrow  se- 
dan - limousine 
with plain grey 
broadcloth uphol- 
stery and buttons 


















An unusual criss- 
cross effect in 
Bridgeport velvet 
velour on a 
Stearns limousine. 
In this case the 
design is cut into 
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An unusual standard car interior 
is that of the H. C. S. coupe 
which has hand buffed Spanish arm rests 
leather seats with walls and head- 
lining in dark blue broadcloth 


At the other extreme of in- 
terior decoration we find the 
new Rolls-Royce brougham 
built by Barker of London 
for the Crown Prince of 
Roumania. Elaborately fig- 
ured tapestry and hangings 
and ornate gilt mouldings 
are the predominant features 
of this colourful car 


for lights and 
dictaphone in the 









the fabric. Walls 
and ceiling are in 
plain tones 


A typical example of closed car 
severity with heavy grey Laidlaw 
broadcloth used in a Cadillac se- 
dan built by Holbrook and dis- 
played at recent expositions 


The little picture above 
gives a glimpse at the 
auxiliary seat arrangement 
in the Prince of Roumania’s 
car. The seats are con- 
cealed in recesses of pol- 
ished wood, heavily orna- 
mented with hand carved 
mouldings. The dome and 
corner lights are elaborate 


How Shall We Decorate Our Cars ? 


A Plea for More Latitude in the Selection of Colours and Fabrics 


N recent issues we have more than hinted 
that, in our opinion, automobiles, and 
especially American automobiles, are more 

or less commonplace in their sameness of ap- 
pearance. We are about to continue the argu- 
ment. 

You stand on the corner of a popular motor 
car thoroughfare. Twenty-five or thirty cars 
pass in the space of a minute. With one or 
two notable exceptions they are all black or 
80 dark in their tones as to appear black. You 
have heard that black is the absence of all 
colours and you gain the impression that our 
automobiles, therefore, are entirely devoid of 


By GEORGE W. SUTTON, Jr. 


any colour schemes whatever. This, of course, 
is not entirely true, but there is enough of fact 
in it to make us desire an early change to 
something more interesting in automobile deco- 
ration. 

There is one type cf car which has arrived 
at a very satisfactory stage in the hoped-for 
harmony of colours and fittings. This is the 
sport car, comprising both roadsters and 4-pas- 
senger touring cars. The designers have, ap- 
parently, caught the spirit of this type of car. 
Hence, we see sport cars done in excellent 
taste in lively greens, reds, blues and yellows 
with leather upholstery and trimmings to 


match. We see some, too, horribly overdone in 
such vivid combinations of glaring colours as 
to suggest that they belong to the daughter of 
the fire chief or the local pawnbroker. 

As a rule, the ordinary touring car for five 
or seven passengers is a poor thing artistically. 
It is, primarily, a vehicle of utility, Further- 
more, it is usually a stock car, comparatively 
few custom built touring cars being made, and 
the standard manufacturer is limited to col- 
ours of the widest appeal and longest wear. 
There is not much hope for the touring car 
until the other types have been developed to a 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Nowhere in the world do they live so Such important public persons as Kaz} (1) § 
much for sport as in England. Hunting, Beatty, Mr. Winston Churchill, Sir Phil; —ma 
racing and polo are part of their national Sassoon and Lord Londonderry, who i blue 
life and from the world of sport as much shown at the left, often play polo at Roe. two-s 
as from politics come many of their na- hampton at eight in the morning before brow 
tional heroes their busy day begins The 

first 


The Earl of Worcester is not only a 

smart young man, but is considered to be 

very well dressed. He is snapped here 

visiting the Ladies Kennel Club show at 
Ranelagh 











The centre and lower iliustra- 
tions, we need hardly explain, 
are of that popular person, the 
Prince of Wales. In the centre 
photograph he is wearing his 
cap with the famous “Beatty 
Tilt”. In the lower picture he 





Mr. C. Foljambe, in spite of having one 
wooden leg, still rides to hounds and js 
as well known in the hunting field Now, as 
he was before the war. He is wearing one 
of the new knitted sport jackets 


arnipyeaere 
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Two guardsmen, brothers, Mr. W. H. R. and Mr. H. R. is talking to Joe Johnson, a Lord Burghersh is a famous rider to hounds. He is also 

Broughton, who are well known in the hunting field. famous one-legged runner well known here for he spent last winter in New York. He 

They are, incidentally, extremely well turned out for their is very smartly turned out in this informal manner to which 
favourite sport he has always been partial 


Englishmen and Their Sports 


Some Well Known English Personalities Who Are Seen Following Their Favourite Sports 
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(1) Single breasted two button sacque suit 
—made of Prussian blue flannel—tan and 
plue striped shirt, white collar and cuffs, 
two-shades-of-blue tie, brown low boots, 
brown socks, medium tone of brown hat. 
The jacket shows a rather long roll to 
frst button; lower button usually left 
opened 


for the 
WELL 
DRESSED 


MAN 








ERE we have three 
pages, and a page of 
things seen in the shops, 
devoted to suggestions 
on which you may plan 
your spring and sum- 
mer wardrobe. There 
is little difference in 
what a man wears in 
spring and summer; in 
fact, what you order 
now will be good until 
the late autumn, except 
during ‘the very hot 
days when clothes of 
certain tropical mate- 
rials are absolutely 
necessary. 

The first important thing about a new suit is the 
material. The spring and summer materials are 
flannel, gabardine, light weight homespuns, hard 
worsteds and, in addition to these, there are cash- 
meres, linens, cotton worsteds, mohairs and other 
tropical materials for extreme hot weather. Flannels 
should be light in colour. This season is characterized 
by light and gayly coloured materials. Lovette flan- 
nels come in attractive mixtures of light blue and gray, 
blue greens, gray greens and green and_ brown. 
Striped flannels are always smart and this season they 
are particularly so when the stripes are a half inch 
to an inch apart, thus varying the usual closely striped 
patterns. Hard worsteds that are very light in weight 














A. This light brown felt hat 
of medium weight is excel- 
lent in shape. Its well 
rolled brim is bound in a 
darker brown ribbon to 
match the band about the 
crown. This type of hat 
should be worn with a slight 
tilt in front and back. Price, 
$3.50 




















(2) Double-breasted three button 
sacque suit—made of gray flannel 
with white stripe—double breasted 
gray cotton waistcoat, pale brown 
shirt, white collar, black and white 
tie, black boots, pearl gray hat. 
The fronts of this jacket are nar- 
row in their lap that it may be 
worn opened with some degree of 
comfort. Buttons are placed un- 
usually low to show deep roll to 
lapels. There is no lining in this 
garment except in the sleeves 
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ome suggestions 
for Spring and Summer 
Wardrobes in various 
Colour combinations 


keep their shape well, which is a great advantage, 
but a hard worsted should be chosen in light colour, 
because the very dark shades become shiny with a lit- 
tle wear and are therefore shabby before the wearer 
wants to give them up. 

Gabardine is a particularly smart material, but 
remember that trousers made of garbardine must be 
continually pressed, and therefore a gabardine jacket 
with odd trousers is often a more serviceable com- 
bination than an entire suit of this material. Gabar- 
dine is really a material for country clothes and it 
is also a fact that, like hard worsted, it is best chosen 
in light colours, because then it does not show a shiny 
surface. A dark gray-blue gabardine is a very smart 
material for a spring town suit, but it is a luxury 
because of the fact that it soon becomes shiny. The 
smartest light weight homespuns are woven in two 
colours, such as blue and brown, brown and green, etc. 
These mixtures make a very effective as well as a 
very useful material. 

When we recommend blue in these colour combina- 
tions and mixtures we mean a light shade of blue. 
This is not at all startling as a colour scheme, be- 
cause this shade of blue when mixed with brown, or 
any other colour in the weaving, attains greater 
depth and gives the appearance of a shading rather 
than a definite colour note. 

It’s an obvious fact that our colour combinations 
are a very important feature of dress. It is with 
great deliberation that we describe the colour scheme 
of every sketch we. show, so that our readers may 
have a basic scheme on which to make their own per- 
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B. A light weight taupe felt with a 
lighter shade band. The brim is well 
rolled and unbound. This is an ex- 
ceedingly smart shape and shade in 
spring hats, Price, $8.00 


sonal variations. Take for example 
the first illustration. It is a sacque 
suit made of Prussian blue flannel, 
with which we suggest wearing a tan 
and blue striped shirt, white collar 
and cufis—though the collar and cuffs 
may be of the same material as the 
shirt. It is a matter of choice. A tie 
of two shades of blue is shown, though 
it might well’ have been a tie of two 
shades of brown; brown low shoes, 
dark brown socks and medium toned 
brown hat. We will take this com: 
bination item by item. Prussian blue 
is a very smart colour. Do not be 
afraid of bright colours for suits. 
They are very fashionable and par- 
ticularly so for younger men. A 
shirt of tan and blue is good with this 
combination because it is very mas- 
culine and a little more imaginative 
than stripes of blue and white. A 
more original shirting, for instance, 
would be a stripe of blue and pink 
Oxford—one of the attractive shirt materials 
being.shown just now and perfectly correct, 
but a little more daring and one to be worn 
only by the sort of man who can carry it off. 
While we suggest white collars and cuffs in 
this drawing, it is equally smart, if not smarter, 
to wear a shirt with collars and cuffs to match. 


On Colour Combinations 


OME of the most luxurious haberdashers 

are showing shirting materials in figured 
designs, with which white bordered handker- 
chiefs may be had to match. A plain blue tie or 
a plain brown one, or a striped tie with two or 
more shades of these colours, would properly 
balance this ensemble. A blue sock, or a blue 
and brown mixture would be quite as correct 
as a solid brown sock for this combination, 
providing brown shoes are worn. Never wear 
a brown sock with a black shoe. With a dark 
suit it is a mistake to wear a brown sock which 
is not as dark, or darker, in tone than the 
brown shoes. The only excuse for wearing a 
lighter brown sock than the shade of your 
shoe is when your suit is still a lighter shade 
of brown or tan. It is a good rule to remem- 
ber that colour combinations should be built 
up from dark, medium to light shades, or the 
reverse. Where socks, shoes and the material 
of your suit is in question, this rule is an ex- 
cellent one to follow, because it is a more pleas- 
ing scale for colour shading than where the 
lightest shade is between the medium and 
darker one. If this is not quite clear, it may 
be explained by comparing the effect of a 
brown shoe with a light brown sock and a 
dark blue suit with a brown shoe and a darker 






































Single-breasted three button sacque suit (made of 

blue brown Lovette flannel showing faint blue over 

plaid) worn with blue shirt. Brown blue and brown 

Brown socks, brown low boots and 
taupe felt hat. 


striped tie. 
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fies 


Double breasted three button sacque suit made of 

solid brown Fresco cloth. Worn with yellow pleated 

linen shirt, white collar and cuffs. Black tie, brown 

and white stripes, black low boots, brown socks. 
Boater straw hat. 
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C. An imported English Straw, well 

shaped and correct in its proportions, 

a medium height crown and medium 

width brim. The head band is fitted 

to prevent pressure from the hat, 
Price $4.00 


brown sock and a dark blue suit. The 
latter colours are more pleasing, 
Another item to note in colour com- 
binations is the possibilities of solid 
coloured shirts around which to build 
a colour combination. Shirts of a 
solid colour blue, tan, grey, and pink 
allow of a greater choice in ties and 
socks because they do not conflict with 
striking designs and colours in either 
of these articles of wearing apparel. 


The Correct Form of Hat 


OFT felt hats are correct the year 
round except during the straw 

hat period. They are only correct in 
light shades in spring and autumn. 
Your winter felt hat should be darker 
in tone. It makes a very nice change 
in headgear to come out in the spring 
days in a pearl gray or fawn hat both 
of which are particularly smart just 
now. On these pages are three ex- 
amples of good hats, all of correct 
shape and in various prices. Note that 
none of these soft hats has been dented in 
the crown, nor have their crowns been mis- 
shapen into some original mould for which 
they were never intended. This is the cor- 
rect way in which to wear this style of hat. 
Also it is to be noted that in the illustration 
B. the brim of the hat is given a tilt, front 
and back, which is as it should be worn. Do 
not make a mistake when buying your straw 


hat by choosing any “nifty” or “snappy” 


shape, which may be forced on you by a sales- 
man who has more strength of will than good 
taste and knowledge. The smart straw hat 
still has the proportion illustrated in C. a 
moderately wide brim and moderately high 
crown. This is the most becoming proportion 
and that is why it does not change from year 
to year. The newest hats have a head band 
which is set into the crown of the hat, so that 
the unyielding pressure of the straw does not 
come directly against the head; therefore it 
makes a straw hat much more comfortable to 
wear than formerly. Coloured hat bands are 
very smart, but they should be chosen, if pos 
sible, to stand for something more than strips 
of colour and decoration. Use the colours of 
your club or fraternity, just as the English- 
man sports only the colours of his regiment 
in hat bands and ties. 

Though we have discussed socks at some 
length above, we have not mentioned that the 
newest light weight woolen sock will have 
a great popularity this season. Golf stock- 
ings are also made in this same weight; a0 
example cf these were shown in the last num 
ber of this magazine, and we recommend them 
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D. These light weight. woollen ribbed 

socks have variegated horizontal 

stripes in colour. At the right, a dull 

green with alternate red and white 

lines, at the left, tobacco brown with 

small mixed green and black lines. 
Price, $3.75 


very highly to the sportsman. Socks 
with stripes and bold designs are very 
fashionable. The most interesting 
ones have a three colour combination. 
Coloured socks will be worn more 
than white ones this year with flannel 
trousers and knickerbockers. A rea- 
son for this is that flannel trousers 
in gray and tan, and white ones with 
stripes of blue, brown and gray, will 
be more seen, in fashionable places 
than solid white ones. It is impos- 
sible to say that such and such a 
thing is the smartest in ties because 
the materials from which ties are made 
are so varied. Foulards and wash ties 
of English prints will be the most 
popular. Smart bow ties are being 
cut wide, and the four-in-hand is be- 
ing cut full. String ties, both bow and 
four-in-hand, are not smart, though 
they are seen. 


What the Shops Offer 


LLUSTRATED in H. are monogram de- 

signs from which you may order a pair for 
your motor. They are reasonably priced and 
good in design. They are painted on cellu- 
loid medallions, and are accompanied by a 
tube of high tension cement and careful in- 
structions as to how they may be fixed to your 
car. They are not only intended for auto- 
mobiles, but for all personal effects which are 
usually marked in other ways. They look 
well on cigarette cases, traveling bags, brushes, 
etc., and may be transferred later to other arti- 
cles. To order them it is only necessary to 
choose your colours and the shape of your de- 
sign, send your initials and a check. If it is 
for your motor the largest letter in a design, 
such as 103 in the center of the group, may 
be illuminated so that at night it is easily. seen. 
In addition to initials, crests and coats of arms 
may be also ordered in this same medium. 

Illustrated in G. are checked linen knicker- 
bockers, something new and smart offered by 
one of the most up-to-date men’s shops. They 
are a change and a novelty after the great run 
on white linen knickerbockers last season and 
much nicer to wear with a natural homespun or 
linen jacket than the less harmonious white 
linen, and incidentally do not soil as readily. 
Custom made knickers may be had in all sorts 
of interesting wash materials such as brown, 
blue, and green cotton worsteds. 

Illustrated in K. is a leather cigarette case 
Which is one of the most practical we have seen 
anywhere. It will contain a whole package of 
popular cigarettes and measures 3% inches 
Square. There is a little pivot at the lower 
tight hand corner which works (with thumb 























Single breasted one button sacque suit. Made of 

pale green and gray worsted flannel, showing dia- 

mond weave. Double breasted light brown cotton 

waistcoat. Soft green shirt and cuffs, white collar. 

Brown grenadine tie. Brown boots, green socks, 
taupe felt hat 














Single breasted three button jacket with ditto trou- 

sers. Made of light blue gray flannel. Shown with 

plain gray shirt, collar, etc, blue gray and prim- 

rose tie, pale blue socks, gray buckskin low boots. 
Bowler straw hat, club band 
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E. Another example of light weight 

woollen socks, which will have great 

popularity this season, are these 

checked and striped designs in white 

and a colour on a ground of tint shades 

of gray, taupe, fawn, tan, blue, etc. 
Price, $2.50 


and forefinger) as a lever to push the 
cigarette out of the case when full. 

The samples of material illustrated 
in J. are interesting because the mate 
rial stands a great deal of wear and 
does not crease. It makes an in- 
expensive summer cravat in nice col- 
our combinations. 

The dressing gown and slippers are 
very excellent value. They match in 
colour in addition to being the most 
useful articles for every occasion dur- 
ing the summer—for traveling, beach 
wear, week-end house parties, etc. 


Further Summer Fashions 


OME of the following items will 
be offered through our shopping 
pages in the next two issues. 

The shops will show some two 
piece bathing suits with both wide and 
narrow striped uppers in combinations 
of red and blue, blue and white, blue 
and plum, black and white and 
butcher’s blue and white. This last colour is 
new and smart and is exactly the colour of the 
village butcher’s apron. The shorts which go 
with this upper will match the darker of the 
two colours of the combination. 

Soft shirts with collars attached will be 
shown in solid colours and stripes made in 
zephyr, madras and silks. This shirt is very 
smart and newer than the sport shirt in white 
materials. 

We will also show a short sleeved sport 
shirt with collar attached which is a one piece 
combination of shirt and short drawers. For 
golf and tennis it is an excellent idea because 
it takes the place of underclothes in the very 
hot weather. 

It will be possible to indulge in a very at- 
tractive summer belt for sport wear made of 
striped ribbon like coloured hat bands. This 
belt is adjustable like a Boston garter and fast- 
ened with a buckle and leather strap. 

Bow ties and four-in-hands made of attrac- 
tive cotton print materials will be very popular 
and we will show them in large varieties. 

We will also show several attractive models 
of shoes, which are for the most part rubber- 
heeled. The man who is once converted to 
rubber heels will never again forego this 
luxury. With these shoe models we will in- 
clude a large assortment of half hose and golf 
stockings in light weight wool and interesting 
shades of colour. Pale gray and buff, light 
blues, greens and taupe will be the popular 
and useful colours in which to buy these 
socks. 

Coloured socks will also be smarter with 
flannels than white ones. 
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Note: — For further 
information about the 
articles on this page 
refer to the discus- 
sion under the head- 
ing of ‘What the 
Shops Offer” on page 
87. 
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F. A light fawn coloured “Stetson” hat is one of the Spring novelties. 
It has a dark brown band, but the brim is bound in the same shade 
as the hat. While it is light weight, it is sufficiently heavy to hold 
its shape, a very important feature in soft hats. This hat also comes 
in pearl gray. Price, $10.00 









H. These smart initials come in pairs and are 
not only intended for motor cars, but also for 
marking luggage, leather cigarette cases, 


G. Natural coloured linen Norfolk jacket pocket books and other personal effects. I. This washable robe for summer, travel and 
which comes from the same source as the When ordering, send your initials and choose beach wear comes in tan, lavender, light blue 
tan and brown checked tub knickers illus- your form and colour scheme. Price, $5.00 per and copper. Price, $12.00. The slippers of 
trated here. This is a very smart combination. pair. Where one initial predominates, it may straw cloth are lined in light weight crash to 
Price of coat, $20.00; price of knickers, $17.50 be illuminated for use on motor cars. Illumi- match the gown. Price, $1.00 per pair 


nated initials $7.50 per pair 








1 If you care to buy any article illustrated in the Well Dressed 
Man Department, Vanity Fair will gladly tell you the manu- 
facturer’s name or the deaier from whom it may be purchased. 
Simply indicate the article and the page on which it is pictured. 
If you prefer, Vanity Fair will buy it for you free of charge. 
Enclose your check drawn to the order of the Vanity Fair 
Publishing Company, 19 W. 44th Street, New York City. 
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J. Three samples of half silk and wool 
made up into summer neckties which will 
not crease. The colours are black and 
white and navy blue with red, green, 
white and mauve stripes. Price of ties, $1.50 


K. A novel pigskin cigarette case which 
holds a package of cigarettes and has 
a novel device which works on a pivot 
to force the cigarette easily from the 
case as illustrated. Price, $2.50 





Metropolitan Shopping Opportunities for Men 


Articles of Usefulness and Novelty in the Smartest Shops 
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THE GOLDEN RULE OF HEALTH—EAT SOUP DAILY 














Here is a game the kids acclaim 
With vigor, vim and zest. 

Their pep and force derived, of course, 
From ‘‘Ox Tail’’ at its best. 
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—and thereby hangs a tale 


Campbell's is Ox Tail Soup at its best. Not merely 
a deliciously satisfying food, but a _ recognized 
health-builder as well. It brings you, in a tasty dish, 
the native vigor of meaty, marrowy ox joints; the 
beneficial properties of fresh vegetables and herbs; the 











A dainty garnish 


strength-building qualities of barley. 


Many housewives are 

fond of giving “‘a personal 
9 e ad . . 

m a ) touch” to their dishes, 

Ca pbell Ss X Tail Soup especially when they are 

entertaining and wish 





A rich, nourishing stock made from medium-sized ox everything to be even more 
, . P ‘ attractive than usual. At 
tails, combined with diced Chantenay carrots and golden such times you will find t 
‘. ‘“ a this a most pleasing garnish in 
turnips, tomato puree, sliced ox tail joints, celery, to Commbele- On Ta 4 


Soup; a thin slice of lemon il 
in each plate, a thin slice F 
l 


parsley, barley, a little leek, and a touch of flavoring to 





bring out the natural savor of this delicious combination. or two of hard-boiled egg a 
: and a sprinkling of finely A 
Order Ox Tail today. chopped parsley. The 4 
lemon may be cut in fancy i 

shapes. 
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Ginger Ale 
Sarsaparilla 
Birch Beer 
Root Beer 
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“Well,” said the little 
Eskimo, “T’ll tell you 


fs all about it” 
=n 


Rene 
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Tr long ago there was a King whose 
_4 boast it was that he had the best feasts 
that men could devise or cooks could cook. 
“He had a beautiful daughter, as all Kings 
of olden time had. When she was old enough, 
the King announced that he would give his 
daughter’s hand to him who would bring a 
new beverage that would be as beautiful as 
golden sunlight, would be icy-cold and hot 
at the same time, would sparkle and live 
through a whole feast, and which, while it 
quenched the thirst of the moment, would 
awaken desire for it in young and old, rich 
and poor, male and female. 

“And in due time it came to pass that a 
handsome young Prince, aided by an old 
wizard, brought some roots from one island, 
some canes from another, and some fruits 
from a third. From below the ground he 
drew the living waters of a magic spring. 
Then the old wizard blended the essences of 
the root and the fruits, sweetened them to a 
nicety, and infused the whole with the bub- 
bles that gave it life. And at the next feast 
the Prince won the King’s daughter with the 
wonderful new beverage, which fulfilled all 
the King’s conditions. 

“*And what is the name of this beautiful 
golden liquid? asked the King when the 
feast was over. 

“But the Prince had walked into the 
garden with the King’s daughter, and there 
Was no answer. 

“So, my dears, we must assume that then 
and there was discovered the universal bev- 
erage, Ginger Ale—the one of which we say, 
‘They all like it’.” 


UNDER the ground at Millis, Massachusetts, are 
springs of pure, cold water. The ginger used in 
Clicquot Club Ginger Ale comes from Jamaica. The 
sugar is from the cane. Lemon and lime juice are com- 
bined in the Ginger Ale that is cold and hot, is alive and 
golden, and which pleases everybody. 

For your feasts, for meals and between meals.drink 
Clicquot Club Ginger Ale. 


THE CLICQUOT CLUB CO., Millis, Mass., U. S. A. 





GINGER ALE 









Wade Gorie 
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A Napier limousine of exceptionally roomy design, built 
to the order of Sir A. J. Balfour for touring in England 


When Royalty Goes A-Motoring 


(Continued from page 81) 


Barker’s two contributions to royal 
happiness are a brougham for the Crown 
Prince of Roumania, which is almost as 
ornate and gaudy as the gold Indian 
car, and a collapsible coupelet of great 
simplicity and delicate colouring for the 
Prince of Wales. The car for Rou- 
mania’s future monarch is upholstered 
in brilliant tapestry with gilded mould- 
ings and elaborate inlaid cabinets for 
auxiliary seats, parcels, vacuum flasks, 
and so forth. It has a permanent top 
which appears collapsible. 

An announcement of great importance, 
not only to British car makers who 
have entered the industry since the war 
but to American importers of cars as 
well, has just been made by Sir Alfred 
Mays-Smith, President of the Society 
of Motor Manufacturers and Traders, 
who was recently honoured by the King 
with a knighthood. This announce- 
ment was that this coming November 
the London Automobile Show will be 
held under one roof, instead of under 
two as has been the case the past two 
years. Great dissatisfaction has arisen 
among exhibitors who, under the ballot 
system in force here, have had to dis- 
play their cars at the White City which 
has not been so well attended as Olym- 
pia. This included a considerable per- 
centage of the American cars sent over 
to Europe. At this year’s show these 
firms will have the satisfaction, together 
with ‘the newer European and British 
makers, of finding themselves in the 
same building and upon equal terms 
with the oldest concerns of British, 
Continental and American car builders. 


The Olympia building is to have a new 
hall added, making a total area of over 
300,000 square feet, which will be 
large enough to take the whole motor 
show under one roof. This was a step 
which the British trade society was 
urging upon the owners before the war 
but has just become a reality. More- 
over, there is talk of a new and very 
large exhibition building to be con- 
structed right in the heart of London by 
a new syndicate, which will create a 
healthy rivalry for future shows. 

The recent Scottish Show in Glas- 
gow, being an agents’ exposition, was 
naturally not of prime importance ex- 
cept to the Scotch themselves and to the 
trade. It was, however, a very marked 
success, with every foot of space in the 
newly enlarged hall filled with close 
onto fifty more exhibitors than last 
year, when there was not room for all. 
Naturally, there were but few new 
models, but the Scotsman, the Rob Roy 
and the Gilchrist, three new cars manu- 
factured in Scotland itself, were shown 
for the first time. In addition, there 
was also a new Berliot, a small model 
from France. 

It appears at the moment that there 
will be no race this year for the Harms- 
worth Motorboat trophy, as the British 
International Trophy, donated by Lord 
Northcliffe is known. Any challenge 
from England to France had to be 
presented before March first. | hear 


vague rumours that plans are afoot for 
the construction of a British racing 
motorboat which will startle the world 
with its speed. 





A Hooper-built Rolls-Royce limousine in empire red and 
bright gold trimmings for the Emperor and Empress of 


Japan. 


It cost $37,500 
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Salmagundi— 


A box where sweets compacted lie” 
to tempt the taste, intrigue the eye 


Visualize this newest member of Whitman’s Quality 
Group, a gift-box of bronzed metal, with its mosaic design by 
Mucha, world-famed artist. Imagine the hinged lid swinging 
back, releasing the irresistible aroma of this rare assortment 
of Whitman’s choicest chocolates: 
Majestic, Plum Pudding, Mint Rings, Pecan Cluster, 
Filbert Cluster, Brazil, Marshmallow Fudge, Nougat, 
Molasses Chewing, Pecan Marshmallow, Solid Tablet, 
Marshmallow Square, Almonds, Flat Cream Mints, St. 
Nicholas, Marshmallow Apricot, Molasses Chips, Pecan 
Caramel, Milk Chocolate Blossoms, Solid Chocolate 
Butterfly, Molasses Blocks, Marshmallow Mints, Messenger 
Boy. Surely “a feast of nectared sweets where no crude 
surfeit reigns.” 
Salmagundi Chocolates, in their sought-for (sometimes 
fought-for) art metal box, are sold by that good store near 
you displaying the Whitman’s sign. 


9 


Chocolates 


and Confections 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
Sole makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 
New York Branch: 215 W. 33rd St. Chicago Branch: 1537 Michigan Ave., South 
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Reg. Trade Mari: 


Proper Togs 
for Sport Comfort 


THE COMBINATION GOLF SHIRT, illustrated, 
is a smartly designed sport shirt combined with well 
tailored, loose-fitting drawers. This novel yet practical 
garment is easy to get into and it eliminates entirely 
the annoyance of having the 
shirt work up under the belt 
with each swing of club or 
racquet. And the bellows- 
back permits a full, free play 
of the arms. It is made of 
the finest white cheviot with 
an attached collar of the same 
material. In all regulation 
sizes for $4.00. 
Sweaters—Ideal for sport wear are the natural color Camel 
Hair Slip-on Sweaters (illustrated). Warm and protecting 
but light in weight, they allow perfect freedom to one’s 
swing. In the usual sizes at $10.50. 

Golf Hose (illustrated) made from Camel Hair, exception- 
ally comfortable and with hand made tops to match the 
sweaters, for $6.00 per pair. 


You may secure any of the above 
items through our Mail Order Service 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Department No. 38 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 




















A Murphy sedan on a Lincoln chassis. 


VANITY FAIR 








This car has a colour scheme 


quite out of the ordinary, being painted a magenta colour outside and 
being trimmed and upholstered inside with Boyriven striped broad- 
cloth in two tones of henna 


How Shall We Decorate Our Cars? 


(Continued from page 83) 


state of sprightly harmony in appear- 
ance and decoration. 

It is, therefore, in the realm of the 
closed car in which most of the progress 
must take place and where most of the 
designing thought of the industry is 
being applied. It has been said with 
truth that the closed car represents a 
room on wheels but whether it is a 
private room or a public room depends 
entirely upon the type of car. A 
brougham without quarter windows is, 
essentially, a private room into which 
the outsider gets only an_ occasional 
peep and in which the colour scheme, 
fabrics and accessories are seen and ful- 
ly appreciated only by the passengers. 
It seems that the owners of broughams 
are, for the most part, people of cul- 
ture and conservatism, for a vast ma- 
jority of such cars are quiet and simple, 
outside and inside, both in colours and 
m?‘erials. But this does not have to 
t >». One may depart from greys and 
tans and show an interest in more pro- 
nounced colours without violating good 
taste and it seems to me -that a 


| brougham, cabriolet or landaulet, while 


reflecting its formal nature by a sombre 
exterior, may have a_ considerably 
brighter interior in definite but delicate 
colours to harmonize with the person- 
ality of the owner. An extreme ex- 
ample of this was a small cabriolet at 
the Automobile Salon with an unre- 
lieved black exterior and the upho'- 
stery, carpet, wall and ceiling linings 
and trimmings in bright salmon colour. 

If, on the other hand, the car is a 
sedan with many windows, it becomes a 
public room into which the whole world 
may stare without missing any details 
of fitment or colour. For a sedan to 
be elaborate and gaudy in its tone is 
to risk the probability of criticism and 
the accusation of vulgar taste. 

The continued use of black and other 
dark colours does much to eliminate 
the pride of ownership which should 
form an important part of motoring. 
Therefore, the question of car decora- 
tion resolves itself into a clash between 
a desire for individuality and a fear of 
displaying bad taste. Tapestry and 
fabrics with pronounced figures and 

(Continued on page 124) 








The Prince of Wales’ new Rolls-Royce cabriolet is a 
model of simplicity with plain grey leather seats and 
backs, removable for cleaning, and comfortable arm rests 
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What a wealth of satisfaction a 
woman takes in the dependability of 
her Cadillac. 


There is no other single trait, of all 
the wonderful traits of the Cadillac, 
that quite equals it in her esteem. 


She realizes thankfully that no 
thought of the car need intrude for a 
moment to mar her enjoyment. 


Her mind is at rest, she is free to 
rejoice in the fine buoyancy of the 
Cadillac, its suggestion of soaring 
grace. The matter of driving the car, 


so safe and simple and easy it is, adds 
a sportive zest to her pleasure. 


And as the miles unroll, the joys of 
Cadillac travel grow more precious 


because of the serenity and security 
she feels. 


This is the quality that is even more 
than beauty, or luxury, or the social 
prestige of Cadillac ownership. 


This fine dependability, always the 
cardinal fact of the Cadillac, finds 
even higher expression than before 
in the new Type 61. 





CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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The Standard of the World 
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Gifts to go with the diploma 


Hand in hand with the certificate 
of ability should go Eversharp and 
Wahl Pen to help that ability make 


its mark. 


Pencil sharpening, pencil waste are 
out of tune with modern teachings of 
efficiency. Everybody everywhere 
uses Eversharp. It becomes a part 

of you, induces clear thinking and that 
saving “‘jot-it-down” habit. No other 
pencil can be like Eversharp; it has 
the exclusive tip in which the lead can- 
not slip. Many styles in gold, silver 
and enamel; priced from 65c to $65. 


Wahl Pen, with the all-metal 
barrel that holds more ink, matches 
Eversharp in efficiency and design. 
Sold everywhere. 
















THE WAHL COMPANY, Cu1caco 


EVERSHARP 


matched by 


WAHL PEN 


EVERSHARP 
GLEAO EF _ WAHL PEN woes “id 4, 
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A Superb Gift 
For the graduate, a Wahl Writing 
Set—an Eversharp and Wahl Pen to 
match in a neat, velvei-lined gift box. 


VANITY FAIR 


Wild Chairmen I Have Met 


(Continued from page 48) 


“Now ladies and gentlemen, before I Anybody who is in the lecture busi. 
invite the lecturer of the evening to ad- ness knows that that introduction jg 
dress us there are a few words I would worse than being called Mr. Learoyd, 
like to say. There are a good many of | When any lecturer goes across to 
the members who are in arrears with England from this side of the water 
their fees. I am aware that these are there is naturally a tendency upon the 
hard times and it is difficult to collect part of the chairman to play upon 
money but at the same time the mem- this fact. This is especially true in the 
bers ought to remember that the ex- case of a Canadian like myself. The 
penses of the Society are very heavy. chairman feels that the moment is fit. 
The fees that are asked by the lecturers, ting for one of those great imperial 
as I suppose you know, have advanced thoughts that bind the British Empire 
very greatly in the last few years. In together. But sometimes the expression 
fact I may say that they are becoming of the thought falls short of the full 
almost prohibitive.” glory of the conception. 

This discourse is pleasant hearing for | Witness this (word for word) intro. 
the lecturer. He can see the members duction that was used against me by a 
who have not yet paid their annual clerical chairman in a quiet spot in the 
dues eyeing him with hatred. The south of England. 
chairman goes on: “Not so long ago, ladies and gentle. 

“Our finance committee were afraid men,” said the vicar, “we used to send 
at first that we could not afford to bring out to Canada various classes of our 
Mr. Leacock to our Society. But fortu- community to help build up that coun. 
nately through the personal generosity try. We sent out our labourers, we 
of two of our members, who subscribed sent our scholars and professors. In. 
ten pounds each out of their own deed we even sent out our criminal, 
pockets, we were able to raise the re- And now—” with a wave of his hand 
quired sum.” towards me—“they are coming back.” 

Applause: during which the lecturer There was no laughter. An English 
sits looking and feeling like the em- audience is nothing if not literal; and 
bodiment of “the required sum”. they are as polite as they are literal, 

“Now, ladies and gentlemen,” con- They understood that I was a reformed 
tinues the chairman, “what I feel is criminal and as such they gave mea 
that when we have members in the hearty burst of applause. 

Society who are willing to make this But there is just one thing that I 
sacrifice—because it is a sacrifice, ladies would like to chronicle here in favour 
and gentlemen—we ought to support of the chairman and in gratitude for 
them in every way. The members his existence. Even at his worst he is 
ought to think it their duty to turn far better than having no chairman at 
out to the lectures. I know that it is all. Over in England a great many 
not an easy thing to do. On a cold Societies and public bodies have adopted 
night, like this evening, it is hard, I the plan of “cutting out the chairman”, 
admit it is hard, to turn out from the Wearying of his faults, they have for- 
comfort of one’s own fireside and come gotten the reasons for his existence and 
and listen to a lecture. But I think undertake to do without him. 

that the members should look at it The result is ghastly. The lecturer 
not as a matter of personal comfort but steps up on the platform alone and 
as a matter of duty towards this So- unaccompanied. There is a feeble rip- 
ciety. We have managed to keep this ple of applause; he makes his miserable 
Society alive for fifteen years and, bow and explains with as much enthu- 
though I don’t say it in any spirit of siasm as he can who he is. The atmo- 
boasting, it has not been an easy thing sphere of the thing is so cold that an 
to do. It has required a good deal of arctic expedition isn’t in it with it. I 
pretty hard spade work by the com- found also the further difficulty that in 
mittee. Well, ladies and gentlemen, I the absence of the chairman very often 
suppose you didn’t come here to listen the audience, or a large part of it, 
to me, and perhaps I have said enough doesn’t know who the lecturer is. On 
| about our difficulties and troubles. So many occasions I received on appearing 
| without more ado (this is always a a wild burst of applause under the im- 
| favourite phrase with chairmen) I'll in- pression that I was somebody else. I 
| vite Mr. Leacock to address the Society, have been mistaken in this way for Mr. 
| —oh! just one word before I sit down, Briand, then Prime Minister of France, 
will all those who are leaving before for Charlie Chaplin, for Mrs. Asquith— 
| the end of the lecture kindly go out but stop, I may get into a libel suit. 
through the side door and step as All I mean is that with no chairman us 
quietly as possible. Mr. Leacock.” celebrities gets terribly mixed up together. 





At the Special Matinee 
(When a Great Tragedy Is Given) 
By CHARLES — TOWNE 


“My dear, what play is this?” 
“I’m sure that I don’t know!” 
“Here, please, a programme, miss!” 
“I hate a morbid show!” 
“Broun said that this was fine.” 
“And George Jean Nathan, too. 
One shouldn’t miss it . . . Mine 
Was trimmed with green and blue.’ 
aa, 
“My dear, just see that hat!” 
“And notice Milly’s gown!” 
“She’s never equalled that!” 
“Her back hair’s falling down!” 
“Who’s that in the upper box? 
My love, she can’t afford—” 
| “Hush! now the curtain’s up!” 
| (They lean back frankly bored.) 
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Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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Time to Re-tire? 
(Buy Fisk) 


" Trade Mark.Reg: U;.S. Pat. Off. 
















Big Cord Tires 
for Big Cars 


RUST your own judgment 
4 in tire buying, if your judg- 

ment is based on facts. 
The one sure way to know tire ee 
values is thru investigation. 
Look first for bigness, for e 
strength, for resiliency — then 
for price. 
Fisk Cord Tires face any com- 
parison and show their extra 
value. 


Next Time—Buy Fisk 
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-MARMON 


The high position awarded 
the Marmon both here and 
abroad has brought about an 
inevitable revision of stand- 
ards. Universally, the Marmon 
is accorded first place among 
fine cars, an esteem which 
it so certainly deserves. For 
dependability and econom- 
ical maintenance, it stands 
supreme in every com parison. 
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NorpyKeE &* MarMon CoMPANY 
Established 1851 bE INDIANAPOLIS 
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Under the magic of great ho- 
siery production, holiday finery 
has now become everyday 
economy. Silk stockings for 
week-’round wear! The gear- 
ing of many forces to one big 
task has made possible the 
marketing of this superlatively 
fine hosiery at remarkably low 
prices. Phoenix leads in world 
sales because of its long mile- 
age endurance and the lasting 
magic of its staunch economy, 
for men, women and children. 


PHOENIX 


HOOSIER T 
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ig HE popular DuBarry pat- 

tern, in Ivory Pyralin, is 
illustrated. It is made also in 
Shell Pyralin and Amber 
Pyralin, with exquisite decora- 
tons in colors, if desired. Or 
you may prefer the delightful 

Belle pattern— or the Plain 


Pattern. 
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lasting usefulness, one of the most 


44 


appreciated features of Pyralin toiletware 
is that all patterns are standard, always 
easy to match at the leading stores every- 
where. Many graduation gifts will be 
complete sets of Pyralin, but a great 
number will be a few essential articles, 
which can be added to from time to 
time until all twenty-five pieces adorn 


the dressing table. 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INc. 
Pyralin Department 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 





Each piece is plainly stamped 
with the name “Pyralin”, your 
assurance of life-long service. 
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Quality assures 92 = 
Comfort and Service 
LOOSE FITTING WOVEN, 
FORM FITTING KNITTED =. 3. 


GARMENTS IN: THE 
MODISH STYLES 
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What is it in the Packard Twin-Six that has 
aroused in its owners an allegiance that any other 
car seems powerless to disturb ? 


The fundamental cause is of course the unchanging 
excellence of Twin-Six performance, but there are 
many other reasons than this. 


If you will think a moment you will realize that 
you have never seen a Twin-Six body that was 
anything but tight and sound and plumb. 


You will recall, again, that almost never have you 
seen a dilapidated Twin-Six fender, nor a Packard 
wheel but ran staunchly and true. 


2 AAAS tN 





~~ 


THE 
TWIN-SIX 


Twin-Sixes that have years of service and tens of 
thousands of miles behind them still hold the deep 
lustre of their enamel and paint. 


Their doors “chuck” solidly shut; their controls 
work smoothly and softly; every item of equip- 
ment serves and looks as when new. 


The rugged structure of the car—the great frame 
and the stout axles—remains rigid, silent andsecure, 
seemingly immune even to abuse. 


Such qualities as these in the Twin-Six underlie its 
increasing popularity, and continually reinforce the 
leadership this fine car enjoys. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY DETR OFF 
Motor Cars and Motor Trucks 


The new price of the Twin-Six touring is $3850 at Detroit 


PACKAR 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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SUPREME SILKS 
or MENS SHIRTS 











EMPIRE LOOMCRAFT 


SILKS _ 





( | 


hoc outdoor man knows the 
| shirt of silk to be the most 
important item of his dress- 
its soft-tectured fabnc yteld- 
ing to every play of muscle 
yet keeping him warm in 
winter, cool in summer>— 


f. : ; 
Dut its silh must be one of the 


Cmpire 
oomcraft Silhs 


furnous jor beauty and 


durability? 





e Je Nils that Set the fashion” 


| 
~ | 7 or the asking- | 
~ a booklet worth having | 

| 








hallinark of ‘distinction in dress ts 


the Cmpure Loomeraft Silk label 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Possibilities of Poker Bridge 


(Continued from page 80) 


four hearts, which the second hand 
doubled. When it came round to the 
dealer he hesitated and then, at last, 
redoubled, which had the desired ef- 
fect of driving the spade hand to bid- 
ding four. 

The poker player has now the edge 
on the hand. He knows his partner 
assisted on strong clubs or diamonds, 
and as it is a free double, he takes 
advantage of it. This would have suc- 
ceeded in setting the spade contract 
had it stood, as the second heart would 
have been trumped and also the third 
club, winning five tricks; but the 
doubler took his partner out of the 
spades with four no-trumps. This the 
dealer’s partner then decided to double, 
before the poker player got a chance 
at it. 

The king of clubs, followed by the 
heart, allowed the poker player to come 
back with a club and set the no- 
trumper for 300 points, aces easy. All 
this excitement would have been missed 
by your average player, who would 
have passed without a bid as dealer, 
allowing the second hand to bid no- 
trump and the fourth hand to take 
him out with spades, making his con- 
tract. 

Had the spade hand allowed the re- 
double to stand, they would have set 
the poker player for an even thousand 
points; five tricks at redoubled value. 
But it is much more exciting to escape 
this disaster and come out with 300 
ahead. 

If played at redoubled hearts, after 
winning two rounds of spades, the ace 
and ten of diamonds would have put 
the doubler into the lead and given the 
spade hand a club discard on the third 
diamond. The losing spade would have 
forced the poker player to let it come 
up to the queen, because, if dummy 
trumps it, there is no trump left to 
lead trumps, so as to get a finesse in 
hearts. This would have driven the 
poker player to make his two clubs and 
then lose the trump finesse, the third 
club forcing him to trump and _ lose 
two more tricks in trumps. 


T= scientific player, who knows how 
to value a hand, would have passed 
up the bid as dealer, and whether the 
second hand bid no-trumps or not, the 
fourth hand would undoubtedly have 
played the hand at spades, after the 
third hand had shown his clubs if sece 
ond hand passed. 

Against the spade contract, the deal- 
er and his partner would have made 
three clubs, one heart and the queen of 
spades, holding the contract down to 
two odd and simple honors. . This is 


| a very mild and comparatively unin- 


teresting result as compared to the 
actual bidding and play at the new game 


| of poker bridge. 





In comparison to these two hands, 
here is an example of what might be 
called society bridge, which is usually 
played by those who have picked up 
the game by longer or shorter experi- 
ence with others who know as little 
about it as themselves. This form of 
auction is played without any regard 
to the conventionalities of correct bid- 
ding, or the value of an assisting hand. 
No attention is paid to such details as 
winning tricks third hand as cheaply 
as possible, or making reentries. Any 
such thing as team bidding is absolute- 
ly unknown, and the size of the bid is 
determined by the length of the suit, 
without regard to its value. When the 
result is satisfactory, it is certainly good 
bidding. 

The stockbroker and the widow had 
arranged for a rubber after dinner with 
a tired business man and a charming 
young thing that just loved to play 
bridge. This was one of the hands. 
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The charming young thing dealt and 
bid two diamonds. The broker two 
hearts, which the tired business man 
doubled. To take her partner out of 
the double, the widow went to three 
clubs, and the charming young thing 
probably felt it her duty to show her 
partner everything she had and called 
the spades. The stockbroker helped 
the clubs, going to four and the tired 
business man shifted to four no trumps, 
which drove the charming young thing 
back to five diamonds, which the widow 
doubled and all passed. 

Instead of leading his partner’s clubs, 
and in spite of the double of his hearts, 
the broker led the ace of hearts, which 
was trumped. Two rounds of trumps 
put the widow in the lead. Not liking 
the clubs in dummy, and being under 
the impression that it is bad play to 
let the declarer trump anything, she 
led a spade, and the charming young 
thing did not know enough to put on 
the queen second hand, or she would 
have made a little slam. 

A heart was trumped, killing the king, 
both the widow’s trumps were taken 
out, and the three clubs and two top 
hearts won five more tricks, losing a 
heart at the end. Five by cards, at 
double value, game and rubber. Good 
bidding? Judged by the result, there 
is none better. The leader may be left 
to figure out what he would have done. 


Answer to the April Problem 


HIS was the distribution in Problem 
XXXV, by R. C. Mankowski. 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y 
and Z want seven tricks. 

Z leads the ace of clubs and follows 
with the spade four. This puts Y @ 
to pick up the adverse trumps by lead- 
ing the jack of hearts, upon which Z 
discards the ace of spades. ; 

Y now leads the spade ten, on which 
B’s best discard is probably a club, Z 
letting go a small diamond. Y follows 
with the eight of spades, which throws 
the lead into A’s hand. y 

If B discards a diamond on this trick, 
Z will give up the jack of clubs, and A 
is obliged to give Z three tricks in dia- 
monds by killing B’s king. If B giv 
up the club, Z keeps the jack, and makes 
his two diamonds and a club trick. 

If A, seeing what is coming, gives UP 
the spade nine on the second round, 90 
as not to be thrown into the lead, 
makes the eight. Now if B gives UP 
club king, Z plays the jack and Y makes 
three clubs. If B keeps the club, Y 
leads it and B loses two diamond tricks. 
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The Goal of Uniform Mileage 


| iP enaglinniie mileage is attracting unusual atten- 
tion, not merely because it has bettered former 
records, but because it is being delivered uniformly 
in tire after tire. 


Letters from users show not one or two 
Firestones giving exceptional service but full sets 
maintaining a high average. 


The reputation for the dependability of the prod- 
uct is zealously guarded in the Firestone organiza- 
tion. It requires more than efficient machines and 
skilled hands. It results chiefly from unceasing 
vigilance on the part of the worker, together with 


painstaking supervision of every minute detail of 
manufacture. 


The Firestone tire-builder works with the fin- 
est equipment devised. Pride in his workmanship 
goes naturally with pride in the organization of 
which he is an actual shareholder. He recognizes 
his responsibility for giving Most Miles per Dollar 
in every tire on which the name Firestone appears. 


The goal of uniformly big mileage is constantly 
kept in mind. This, in no small degree, accounts 
for the unfailing high average of Firestone per- 
formance. It isa fact worth remembering in seeking 
dependable tires for your car. 





MOST MILE S§S 


PER DOLLAR 
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White Shadows 


(Continued from page 67) 





HE three 
features 
illustrated are 


exclusive in 
the Buhrke— 


all other usual | 


refinements 
are included, 
of course. 
Realize the 
economy of 
quality— 
buy a Buhrke 
Golf Bag— 
sturdy, but light 
in weight— 
built to last for 
years and years. 


At all leading sporting 
&S00ds stores, golf shops 
and department stores 
throughout the United 
States and Canada. 


R. H. BUHRKE CO. 


(Established 1877) 


1238-1250 Fullerton Avennt 


CHICAGO 
“The House of Quality” 
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could ever love me—why I’m right 
here, kid, and always waitin’ for you. 
Good night.” 


ELL, that was swell of him, wasn't 

it, now? But still I was wild about 
that Jack, and the Prince of Wales 
couldn’t of made no impression on me 
while I was thinkin’ about them eyes. 
And so it got to the day of the dress 
rehearsal, and Mame and me come back 
to the house, and in the hall who should 


| I see but Jack, with two big law books. 


Here was my chance! “Why, Jack, 
you’re just the person I’m after!” 

“Oh, thanks,” he says, “I was still 
studyin’.. You know my bar exam 
comes nex’ month.” 

“Bar exam!” I comes back, quick, “Is 
that what prohibition’s doin’ ?”—mak- 
in’ a joke, you know. He never cracks 
a smile, but I start in so he'll stay. 

“Listen. I wanta ast a favour. I 
know you’re awful busy, but look here: 
I got a ticket I want to give you. We 
open cold, you know—we don’t have 
to go to the sticks at all—and tomor- 
row night is openin’, and this ticket is 
for the show, tomorrow night, ninth 
row center, right where you can see the 
whole thing. It’s a swell show, honest 
and listen, won’t you come?” 

He looks bored, and says, “I can’t 
afford it, and anyway I don’t care an 
awful lot about musical shows.” 

“Afford it nothin’!” I says, “I’m 
givin’ it to you. Won’t you take it, 
please? I got the biggest surprise you 
ever seen for you. Please, won’t you?” 

He says, slow, “Well, all right.” And 
so then I sticks the ticket in his hand, 
and says, “And you might call behind, 
after the show. And—I wouldn’t mind 
if you should bring me home!” 

Imagine me makin’ such a play for 
anybody! But there, when you’re crazy 
about somebody, what are you goin’ to 
do? Especially when he gives you the 
high hat all the time? I was bound I 
was goin’ to wake him up, give him 
some idear of just how good I was. If 
Long, that I bet has saw about a mil- 
lion girls in his time, could pick me out 
of them all, well, it was a cinch I must 
of had somethin’ to me. 


ELL, you know how it was. The 
first part of the show was a flop. 
The whole first ack, nothin’ went over. 
Everybody gloomy and sore, and not 
a prayer for it lastin’ more than a week. 
But me—did I worry? Ha! There 
I am in the dressin’ room, jumpin’ into 
that lovely costume,—just as little as we 
can get away with—and say! I'm 
beautiful! I am! I know it from the 
green way all the girls is starin’ at me. 
I know it every time I look at. myself. 
I got it! I got it! 

And so, all the time, I’m just as cool! 
Scared? What for? I got nothin’ to 
lose and everything to win. And ain’t 
Jack out there? Ninth row center? 

Quick. I’m in my place, layin’ alone 
in the sand, chin in my hand, watchin’ 
the back-drop where the waves is slid- 
in’ and glidin’ in the movie moonlight. 
Best set of any show in town: big 
trees bendin’ down over me, both sides, 
black bushes; other side a grass hut, 
black grass, everything black but me. 
I’m the white shadow—see ? 

There goes the orchestra—now the 
verse is startin’! Harold Chester is 
singin’ it, swingin’ it out soft and sweet. 
I hate him, but he sure can sing, I got 
to hand him that. The verse is through 

. now he’s on the chorus... now 
the curtain that shuts me off is partin’-— 

(Oh, shut up, heart! Can’t I catch 
my breath? Sure, you're all right, 
Janie, old girl! Jack’s out there, did 
you forget?) ; : 

Just for a minute the audience is 
quiet as death. Then, right at the end 
of the chorus, I hear a noise start to 
curl up to the stage, a sorta sigh like a 


wind goin’ by. 

Harold is off left behind a bush, stil] 
singin’. They’s a dead hush .. . and 
I get on my feet... 

Nothin’ but a wild drum, beatin’ like 
a big pulse: “Bum-a-lum-a-lum-bum! 
Bum-a-lum-a-lum-bum!” 

Back of the scenes the male quartet, 
and all the time the drum, and I'm 
dancin’, dancin’... 


Come—back—to Ty—peeee. 
Come—back—to meeee! 
Come where the birds are singing all 
the day, 
Come where the moon is shining on 
the bay: 
Come to our hut in Oomoa, 
And we'll ne’er go a- 
Way— 
We'll have nothing but love from morn 
til night, : 
Beneath those South Sea shadows white, 
So come—back—to—T ypee— 
To Typeeeecee 
And meee— 


Jack! Jack! It’s you I'm dancin’ 
for! Do you see me? Jack? Look at 
me! I can dance! And I’m beautifui! 
And it’s all for you, all for you! .., 
Our island, Jack, yours and mine, no- 
body else, just you and me, and the big 
round moon, and the little waves, and 
the soft sand, and the black leaves, and 
the white shadows, white shadows, 
white shadows and love, white shadows 
’way beyond the end of the world— 

Don’t be scared—take me in your 
arms—let me feel you holdin’ me against 
you—let me run my fingers through 
that curly hair—kiss me! Jack—oh, 
Jack, you waited so long— 

Crash! 

The wild hands, clappin’! The house 
is yellin’, they’re standin’ on the seats! 

Crash! Crash! 

The clappin’-—the yells! Curtains 
swingin’ wide, closin’ . . . Nine bows 
... they won’t stop... louder and 
louder! ... 

I dance it again. Twicet, three times! 
They won’t keep quiet. They won't let 
me go. It’s a riot! 

I can’t believe it, but it’s so! I've 
stopped the show! 

Jack, Jack, do you see? It’s me 
that’s doin’ it! It’s Janie Lane! It's 
ee 


WH: ain’t he at the stage-door? 
“Thanks, thanks!” Don’t he care 
at all? Don’t he see? “Oh Mr. Zieg- 
litz, I can’t talk business tonight ... 
they’s other managers.” . . . Oh, where 
can he be! “Well, all right, Mr. Zieg- 
litz, maybe I can see you tomorrow.” 

“Oh, thank you, thank you every- 
body. . . . Oh, Mr. Long, it’s you I got 
to thank! You done it all... 

“Oh, Mr. Long, don’t ast me that to- 
night ...I’m all upset ...I1 won't 
forget, honest I won't...I dont 
think they’s any use to ast, but don’t 
ast me tonight, anyways... .” 

“Good-night! Good-night! . . . Please 
leave me by ...Come on, Mame! 
Yeh, get a taxi . . . Mame, don’t say 4 
word .. . Don’t let me cry, Mame ..- 
Mame, where can he be.. .” 


66 AME! Open the door and go on 
up ahead.” 

“Qh, Mame, hold me tight: here he 
comes—see him? Look! Isn't that 
him—? Why Jack,—it’s you—what 
are you doing with that book? Where 
—where was you all the time?—Aint 
you got nothin’ to say?” 

“What!” 

“What? You say you never went? 
You never went! Oh—You fool! You 
dirty low-life fool! You and your rot- 
ten studyin’! Get outa my way! AM 
I was wastin’ my time on you!” 

White shadows . . . Oh, my 
Ce 
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The Smart, Powerful 





Low-Priced And | 


Ts new Chandler Six is a thoroughbred 
—a car of dashing style and fine mettle, 
sturdy and untiring, fast as a car should be, 
and—despite its power and flexibility —most 
economical in service. 


It is a new car, at least a year or two 
ahead in design, and refined mechanically to 
a point which even the most expensive cars 
must envy. 


This latest Chandler Six will be a stylish, 
efficient, economical car several years from 
now, and it represents today the most appeal- 
ing investment obtainable in its class. 


It is the lowest priced fine six, style, wheel- 
base and power considered, that is offered 
by any manufacturer. 


*(S95 


Seven Passenger Sedan $2395 


TOURING 
CAR 


F.O. B. “ 
CLEVELAND oe 
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The Price That Scraps Previous Motor Car Values 
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A Delightful Test 


To bring you 


This offers you a ten-day test 
which will be a revelation to you. 
It will show you the way to 
whiter, cleaner, safer teeth. 

Millions of people of some forty 
races now employ this method. 
Leading dentists everywhere ad- 
vise it. Now you should learn 
how much it means to you and 
yours. 


Clouded by a film 


Your teeth are clouded more 
or less by film. The fresh film is 
viscous—you can feel it with your 
tongue. It clings to teeth, enters 
crevices and stays. And it forms 
the basis of dingy coats. 

Old methods of brushing leave 
much vf that film intact. The 
film absorbs stains, so the teeth 
look discolored. Film is the basis 
of tartar. These coats, more or 
less discolored, spoil the luster 
of the teeth. 


How it ruins teeth 


That film holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acids. 
It holds the acids in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. So most tooth 
troubles are now traced to that 
film, and they are almost univer- 
sal. 





10-Day Tube F ree: 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 892, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 











Only One Tube to a Family 








prettier teeth 


~ Now we combat it 


Dental science, after long re- 
search, has found two film com- 
batants. Many careful tests have 
proved their efficiency. Modern 
authorities endorse them. Leading 
dentists everywhere urge their 
daily use. 

A new-day tooth paste has been 


created, called Pepsodent. | It 
complies with modern require- 
ments. And these two great film 


combatants are embodied in it. 


Two other effects 


Pepsodent brings two other ef- 
fects which authority now deems 
essential. It multiplies the starch 
digestant in the saliva. That is 
there to digest starch deposits 
which may otherwise remain to 
form acids. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of 


the saliva. That is _Nature’s 
neutralizer for acids which cause 
decay. 


An ideal diet, rich in acid-bear- 
ing fruit, would bring like effects. 
But Pepsodent brings them regu- 
larly. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube and watch these effects for 
awhile. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how teeth 


whiten as the film-coats disappear. | 


Then judge the benefits by 
what you see and feel. You will 
be amazed. 





PAT.OFF, 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Endorsed by modern authorities 
and now advised by leading den- 
tists nearly all the world over. 
All druggists supply the large 
tubes. 
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What to Do Till the Doctor Comes 


(Continued from page 50) 


Near-sightedness 


AUSE—Near-sightedness is general- 
ly thought to be caused by exces- 
sive eye strain, although more and more 
physicians are coming to believe that 
nine out of ten cases of Near-sightedness 
result from diseased tonsils. As in the 
case of Broken Neck, it is almost im- 
possible to discover any one cause to 
which all cases of Near-sightedness may 
be attributed. I know of one man who 
now is forced to wear eyeglasses con- 
stantly, merely because of one after- 
noon’s ride atop a Fifth Avenue bus. 
Another pathetic case is that of the man 
who strained his eyes horribly because, 
whenever he took a taxi cab, he was 
unable to refrain from riveting his fasci- 
nated gaze, during the entire ride, on 
the taximeter. 

Symptoms—It is often difficult to de- 
tect the symptoms of Near-sightedness, 
especially if the patient is wearing eye- 
glasses. The best procedure in this lat- 
ter case is to get hold of the patient’s 
glasses in some way, then destroy them, 
and observe how he conducts himself 
under those conditions. Many men are 
loath to surrender their eyeglasses, but 
it is generally possible for a lady to ob- 
tain them by remarking “I’ll wager that 
you are handsomer without your glasses 
than with them!” Few men can resist 
this appeal, and. once you have pro- 
cured the glasses, they can be dropped 
out of the window, or on the cement 
floor with the playful remark, “What 
goes up must come down.” The patient 
will then make a pass at you for the 
purpose of breaking your neck, but if 
he is really suffering from Near-sight- 
edness it will be easy to avoid him, 
especially since he will not notice the 
two brass andirons which you have 
placed just in front of his chair. If 
he trips over these andirons and crashes 
to the floor you may be sure that he 
is suffering from Near-sightedness, and 
it will be only a kindness to him to 
telephone at once for a physician to 
come and remove his tonsils. If, how- 
ever, he is not near-sighted and steps 
over the andirons—God help you, lady! 

The Cure—While you are waiting for 
the doctor it is best to give the patient 
warm applications—not too warm, of 
course, for the patient may not be 
exactly sure what it is you are apply- 
ing for, why they are being applied. 
It is also helpful to give him hot lemon- 
ades with about a quarter of a pint of 
whiskey in each drink. After the sec- 
ond lemonade you will probably notice 
a marked improvement in the patient's 
condition, and after the third or fourth 
you had perhaps better run as fast as 
you can for the door. 


A Mump (or Mumps) 


AUSE—A Mump (or, in the case of 
two or more, Mumps) generally 





| results from too frequent association 


| with people 


who have a Mump 


(Mumps). One does not, of course, 


| like to neglect one’s friends, but if your 


| well to form friendships elsewhere. 


acquaintances are given to over in- 
dulgence in this disease, it might be 
If 
they are the right sort, they will under- 


| stand your position, and will, in time, 


| vermouth, and .001 c.c. of bitters. 


come to admire you for your stand. 

Symptoms—The only sure way to 
iscover the existence of a Mump 
(Mumps) is to take the patient to a 
laboratory and observe carefully his 
physiological reaction to certain tests, 
of which the following are recommend- 
ed as most ordinarily successful: 

1. Pour into a test tube 16 c.c. of 
orange juice, 24 c.c. of gin, 12 c.c. of 
Serve 
cold. After six of these some reaction 
should set up. 


2. Fill a retort with Scotch whiskey, 
Leave the patient alone for a half hour, 
On your return, you should find the 
whiskey evaporated, and the patient 
with a bunsen burner balanced on his 
head, happily engaged in juggling dif. 
ferent coloured bottles of nitric, sul. 
phuric and hydrochloric acid. If either 
of these tests fail, you may be fairly 
sure that the patient has a Mump 
(Mumps). 

Cure—The most thoroughly recom. 
mended cure consists in the removal of 
the patient’s tonsils. 


Whooping Cough 


([4USE—Whooping cough, which js 
a contagious disease, most often re- 
sults from attendance at a theatre or 
symphony concert, where there are al- 
ways gathered together under one roof 
all those members of the community 
who are afflicted with this disease. 

Symptoms—It is generally easy to 
recognize a person suffering from 
whooping cough by the fact that he 
whoops and coughs. 

Cure—It is universally admitted that 
the best cure for a person taken wih 
this disease in a theatre or concert hall 
is the instant application of an ax at 
the base of the brain. 


Anaemia 


'AUSE—Anaemia, or “thin-blooded- 
ness,” is often caused by too con- 
stant association with those who are 
anemic. Jt is also frequently inherited, 
The sudden acquisition of a large for- 
tune has been known to induce violent 
cases of anemia. This disease can also 
be caught from contact with certain 
Magazines. It is prevalent to an alarm. 
ing degree in many colleges. People 
have been known to contract it in 
churches, city halls, court houses, and 
other public buildings. The germ of 
anemia can be taken into the system 
while reading the works of certain 
authors, or listening to the speeches and 
sermons of certain of our outstanding 
political and religious figures. Even the 
poor are not entirely free of it, al- 
though the anemic mortality rate is 
much higher among the rich. The 
human system becomes more susceptible 
to anemia as one grows older. In some 
peculiar way, which scientists have not 
as yet been able to fathom, it seems 
most often to enter the body coincident 
with the achievement of success—espes 
cially a so-called “popular” success. An 
interesting parallel, which may or may 
not be significant, has been noted be- 
tween the growth in the numbers and 
strength of these germs of anemia, and 
the growth of Democracy. : 
Sym pitoms—The evidences of anaemia 
in a human being are often carefully 
concealed, and many a man has gone 
through life suffering from this disease 
without anyone’s suspecting it—except 
his wife. The sufferer himself is gen- 
erally the last one in the world to be- 
lieve—or admit—that his blood is thin. 
The most common symptom is a ten- 
dency to look always on the bright side 
of things. Anamic people are usually 
perpetually cheerful about the state of 
humanity. The sufferer from anamla 
always gives the appearance of being 
supremely happy in this “best of all 
possible worlds.” He is satisfied—eml- 
nently satisfied—with a civilization that 
has justified itself by producing such 4 
he; he is sure that there is a God, be- 
cause how else can one explain the 
progress of humanity from ape to him- 
self. And God’s in His Heaven, 100 
and all's right with the world because— 
well—because, brother, it pays to look 
on the bright side of things and the 
voice with the smile wins. 3 
Cure—Another flood—and no Noah. 
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Solid Silver 
‘T)ANTHEON will reign 
A through all the fluctua-: 
~ tions of fashion—because it 
is designed after the eternal 
classics. Pantheon will endure 
through all the despoilations 
of use—because it is wrought 
from an imperishable metal. 





All InrernaTIONAL STERLING 

is created for the ages to 
come, as well as for today. 

_ And thus, it clusters about 
_, itself many proud memories 
‘and associations, perpetuat- 
ing them for the generations 


f Book of Silver on Request 
s Write for Book 108, 
- the Pantheon brochure. 


International Silver Co. 
Meriden 





‘This craftsman’s mark 
identifies the genuine 
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VANITY FAIR 


|The Franco-American Misunder. 
| standing 


As thorough Metternichians the Repub- 
| licans would quickly see the advantage 
to America if England were kept busy 
in the English channel. 

Doped in this fashion the French del- 
egation landed in America. Marshal 
Foch had a glorious reception, and the 
realists told themselves they had guessed 
right. There was the tour of the Mar- 
shal to prove it. Obviously the Ameri- 
cans were cementing the Franco-Ameri- 
can entente against Great Britain which 
was to sweep the Washington Confer- 
ence and then proceed in triumph from 
the Rhine to Angora. None of this, 
naturally, had occurred to the Ameri- 
cans either out in the country or in the 
White House. They were thinking 
some about Japan, a great deal about 
taxes, and not a little about the sheer 
idiocy of the diplomatic game and of 
the spectacle of arming to the teeth 
after a victorious war to end war. If 
there was any unspoken scheme in the 
mind of any official, it had to do with 
Japan’s naval plans and Senator Borah’s 
election plans. 

But side by side with the simple de- 
sire to make a success of the confer- 
ence, rather than to checkmate the 
British in Upper Silesia or Syria, there 
existed the uncontaminated version of 
France exported to this country during 
the war. Into the making of that pic- 
ture had gone the heroism of the 
French troops as well as the prestige of 
French taste and French wit. Never 
before had the world seen so marvelous 
a compound of the arts of peace and 
the arts of war. For the first time it 
was proved that grace need not mean 
weakness and that furious resistance 
might be found in people who were 
skeptical and urbane. It was no illu- 
sion. This mixture exists in France as 
nowhere else on earth, and the idoliza- 
tion of France, tainted though it was 
in part with vast snobbery, was founded 
on fact. France during the war did 
show the qualities that must be com- 
| bined if civilized life is to be worth 
while and yet capable of surviving. 


The Will to Believe 


UT just as we are very likely to think 
because Athens and Florence were 
so splendid, that they were at the same 
| time wisely and humanely governed, so 
we assumed that since the French poilu 
was great, French landscape enchant- 
ing, French prose, French wine, French 
repartee the best there is, it followed 
that French politicians and hired press 
agents and itinerant marquises were also 
great. We forgot, or had never stopped 
to think, that it is perfectly possible not 
only to mix courage with grace, but to 
mix personal ambition and factional in- 
trigue with both. It is perfectly pos- 
sible even to have a whole nation of 
morally-minded people represented in 
international affairs by a quite immoral 
policy. For the writ of conscience does 
not run beyond the frontiers of the 
data men have, and no nation in the 
world has the data about other nations 
which would enable it to be wholly rea- 
sonable and moral in world affairs. 
Knowing little of France we had only 
the ideal version to go upon. The 
American imagination worked upon it. 
Here was a people representing a mix- 
ture of two ideals that we admired. 
They were brave and they were civil- 
ized. Why should they not also possess 
our good qualities, our moral passion, 
our fundamental good nature, our will- 
ingness to forgive and forget, our de- 
sire to get down to business, our desire 
to put through what we start to do? 
There was no theoretical reason why 
the French should not be good Ameri- 





(Continued from page 69) 


cans as well as good Frenchwen. For 
we were in love with love, and at the 
same time not a little in love with our. 
selves. 

And so poor Briand came to Wash- 
ington, his head full of fantasies 
about the American lust for Realpoli- 
tik, and there collided with real Ameri. 
cans, their heads full of Rochambeay 
and Lafayette. In the mélée which re. 
sulted France had much the worst of it, 
She not only squandered her moral 
capital, but offered us what we took to 
be added reasons for a feeling of lonely 
virtue in a wicked world. Every moye 
she made deepened our sense of the im- 
portance of the Atlantic Ocean. And 
having been balked in our desire to 
make Washington a smashing success, 
we were confirmed in the conviction 
that Genoa and Geneva were not places 
where we could afford to be seen. Mr, 
Hearst cried “Vive la France!” 


Understanding Between Nations 


HE root of the mischief is the no. 

tion that sympathy between na- 
tions consists in looking only at the 
brightest side. It is believed by all good 
propagandists and all secretaries of so- 
cieties for the promotion of union be- 
tween peoples that the thing needed is 
emphasis and reiteration upon the vir- 
tues and the glories, the heroes and the 
saints of the two peoples. They imag- 
ine that is the way to “sell” one people 
to another. They think that the way 
to make the world sympathize with Po- 
land, for example, is to put Paderewski 
and John Sobieski in the shop-window 
and keep Dmowski and Grabski in the 
cellar. They are wrong. These are 
fake sales. Political understanding that 
will stick cannot be based on admiration 
for a genius or two, a fine historical 
tradition, or an exhibit of abstract qual- 
ities. Real political understanding re- 
quires a feeling of familiarity and some 
sense of the actual complication of af- 
fairs. 

Take, for example, the relations be- 
tween New York and New Jersey. Not 
a society for cultivating good relations, 
Not a propagandist. Not a sign of ad- 
miration one for the other. No New 
Yorkers travelling in Jersey to explain 
that Theodore Roosevelt belonged to 
the Empire State. No Jerseymen offer- 
ing Woodrow Wilson as testimony to 
their greatness. Only a pervading sense 
that the entanglement of the two states 
is a permanent fact which cannot be 
mended or ended by abstraction and 
generalization. It is all, if you like, 
on a lower plane,-but the big thing 
about it is that the sense of foreign- 
ness is gone, and gone with it the priml- 
tive worship or fear of an alien thing. 
New Yorkers know as a matter of 
course that all Jerseymen do not think 
alike, that in Jersey they differ vio- 
lently among themselves, that the reason 
why “New Jersey” does This or That 
is a compound of a thousand converg 
ing ambitions, needs, guesses, illusions 
and temperaments, which have their 
parallels and their analogies in New 
York. 5 

But as between nations the fiction 
exists that policy is the product of 
a mystical unity, and that it is some 
how unpatriotic not to pretend that any 
act of a Foreign Office is not the whole 
nation speaking with one heart, ome 
voice, one mind. This pretence is sup 
posed to work out to the nation’s ad- 
vantage. ; 

It rarely does, even temporarily. It 
never does in the long run. For almost 
never does any act in foreign affairs 
please all classes in the other nation > 

(Continued on page 106) 
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From an etching by M. Paut Rocne; © ARCO 1922 
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Home of H. E. Paddon, a prominent New York architect, in Ridgewood, New Jersey. 
The house is warmed with American Radiators and an IpEaL TYPE A Heat Macuine. 


When an architect plans his own home 
what heating equipment does he specify? 


OW many regrets would be avoided if Americans would 
If you plan to build or remodel, send for consult their architects more! 
our book about the IDEAL TYPE A HEAT 
MACHINE. Mail your request to either ad- 
dress below. This Company is headquarters 
for warmth. : 


Your architect knows the difference between the kind of 
heating equipment which is merely a purchase; and the kind 
which is a life-long investment. 


If you demand the cheapest boiler and radiators, he can get 
them for you. 


But a better question to ask him is this: “When you planned 
your own home, what heating equipment did you specify?” 





AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Makers of the famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 








104 West 42nd Street Dept. 28 816 So. Michigan Ave. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
i ee en en =. Leen : Ma At il tia i in tao 
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The Screen 
That Rolls Up Like 
A Window Shade 


HE Hastings Rolup Screen ends the war between 
screen and blind and screen and sash. It rolls up 
like a window shade. 


It allows the window to be open top and bottom, while 
properly screened, but is out of the way at the lift of 
a finger when the screen is no longer needed. It rolls 
up like a window shade. 


It does away with the need for storage in winter and 
for screen removal on window-cleaning day. Jt rolls 
up like a window shade. 


With side grips that travel in narrow metal strips at- 
tached to the window frame, it cannot pull out or slip 
or fall. Jt rolls up like a window shade. 


It is adapted to casement windows also, in town or 
country house or bungalow. It rolls up like a window 
shade. 


It is made of anti-corrosive, rust-proof Monel metal 
that allows more light by reason of its mesh and 
defies sea air or city fumes. Z/t rolls up like a window 
shade. 





——— 


"IT. FEOCLLS iF” 


HASTINGS | 
. Rolup Screens : | 























For further details and estimates address 


COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 


ROLUP SCREEN 


412 EAST 32nd STREET 



































VANITY FAIR 


The Franco-American Misunder. 
standing 


(Continued from page 104) 


fected. And if those who are displeased 
are led to think that this act is unani- 
mously supported, their displeasure 
spreads from the act itself to the whole 
nation. Say that “France” was back 
of the submarine policy proposed at 
Washington and all Frenchmen suffer. 
Say that the Bloc National was back 
of the submarine policy and that the 
Bloc may command the votes of sixty 
percent of Frenchmen, and you confine 
the argument within limits. You pre- 
serve the entente with the other forty 
percent for the time when they may be- 
come sixty percent. 

In every nation there is at almost 
every moment enough variety of opin- 
ion to arouse sympathy among all the 
various groups of opinion in the other. 
It is imprudent, therefore, to put for- 
ward only that one opinion that hap- 
pens to prevail at the top. The wise 
thing to do is to expose the variety, and 
establish communication not only be- 
tween the dominant opinions, but be- 
tween those which are not yet domi- 
nant, but may be. All the eggs will 
not then be in one basket. And “Amer- 
ica” instead of condemning “France” 
will be able to condemn the Bloc Na- 
tional and yet remain ready to cooperate 
with the opposition when it returns to 
power. No Ohio Democrat works him- 


self up into a state of hostility to New 
York because he does not like the Re. 
publican governor of New York. He 
has too many connections with New 
Yorkers who are not Republican. 

It is familiarity, rather than eulogy 
that nations ought to seek in their te. 
lations with each other. Even if it is q 
familiarity that breeds contempt, it js 
better than the unfamiliarity which 
idealizes or baits the alien. These yni. 
fied attitudes towards whole nations 
are always in the nature of the case 
untruthful. You cannot indict whole 
nations, and you cannot adore whole 
nations. You can indict parties, indi. 
viduals, policies, qualities; you can 
adore this and that and the other thing, 
You can like Briand and dislike Poin. 
caré, favour the Left Center and de- 
nounce the Bloc National, approve the 
Russian policy, if you like, and damn 
the reparation policy. 

But France as a_ political whole 
you cannot damn and you cannot 
favour. You can say nothing that is 
not dangerously untrue of the whole 
of it, except that political France jis 
an enormous complicated fact chang. 
ing from day to day and from place 
to place, with which your representa- 
tives from day to day and from place 
to place must deal. 


Russia in Our Realism 


(Continued from page 55) 


just as they do not accept life, do not 
accept the body, but force it toward a 
more intricate and luminous expression 
of the life hidden within it. The re- 
sult is centrifugal, as they say of Chek- 
hov, all things seem to fly from the in- 
tense centre of the thing portrayed. 

Out of this Russian invasion, the 
barbaric and bizarre and _ devastat- 
ing music and decoration and drama, 
the expressionism, viscerism and _ all, 
those parts that are merely novel, a 
season’s fad, will pass away from us. 
But that underlying, intense, and most 
urgent precision that is not of any one 
season or fashion, can remain and can 
help to explode and release our old 
ways into new revelations of what is 
so abundant but so unexpressed in us. 
It can do what Tolstoi sometimes did, 
make what it touches more real than 
reality itself; and can put into this too 
easy and plausible simulation of ours 
more of the .tremendous shock and 
quiver of life. 

As a matter of fact we shall never 
advance except in so far as we know 
that this infinitely close and vibrant 
realism underlies every kind of art in 
the theatre, no matter what; for 


all art begins with this pressure of life 
from within out, this permeation of the 
entire object with its spiritual actual- 
ity. To this kind of realism a great 
formal art comes as natural as a gesture 
to a living hand; it meets no sudden 
break but is a consummation of the 
truth that was present, though in a less 
degree, from the very start. From 
Uncle Vanya to Boris is a continuous 
ascent. But could Ambush ever, with- 
out a change in its state of mind, be- 
come superbly formal or beautifully 
grave? 

And it is this element alone—this 
quivering and sensitive exactitude and 
truth—in realism, that opens up the 
way toward the wider and more poetic 
and comprehensive theatre that is now 
the hope of leaders everywhere. For 
this realism passes easily into that other 
and more inner reality that the poetic 
is. And, curiously enough, this kind of 
realism easily becomes mystical; it ren- 
ders everything, and: because it is s0 
exact, so patient and so infinite can give 
back their mystery to things and make 
them like a dream again. Which for 
us after all, pretend as we may, 
what life is. 
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FOREMOST among the virtues of 

FRIGIDAIRE 7 is the fact that it 
can be relied upon day after day and 
year after year to give constant, de- 
pendable service, for first thought, 
in building FRIGIDAIRE, has been 
given to reliability. 


Without bother, without attention, 
FRIGIDAIRE maintains a dry, even 
temperature, at least 10 degrees 
colder than is possible with ice. 


Fruits, vegetables and meats kept in 
FRIGIDAIRE retain their freshness 
and flavor unchanged. 








GENERAL } 
MOTORS 


Desserts and ices can be waded in the 
freezing compartment with the ut- 
most assurance that they will come 
to your table deliciously frozen. 


Because it is a complete unit, with 
the refrigerating mechanism exactly 
suited to the requirements of the 
cabinet, FRIGIDAIRE is giving 
economical and constant service in 
thousands of America’s finest homes. 


You can now see FRIGIDAIRE on 
display in the show room of any 
Delco-Light distributor. 


And we will gladly send on request 
a copy of our illustrated booklet. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Dept. VF-6, Dayton, Ohio 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 





The price of Frigidaire has been reduced from $775 to $595, f. o. b. Dayton, O. 
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DOES NOT SHRINK 
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Vivyella 


Imported Flannel 
is unique. Itis 
Guaranteed Unshrinkable 






Specify “Viyella” Un- 
shrinkable Flannel when 
ordering flannel trousers 
from your tailor. If he 
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VANITY FAIR 


Golla, the Comic Strip’s Art! 


(Continued from page 71) 


man’s other work throws a faint light 
upon this invincible creation. Long 
ago Mr. Herriman worked the vein of 
domestic comedy in The Family Up- 
stairs; it wasn’t, frankly, a success. To 
the realist reader the situations and the 
characters seemed always a little in- 
credible; it was not that he failed to 
recognize himself, for one never does; 
he failed to derive from The Family 
Upstairs that superior feeling of recog- 
nizing his neighbours. The Dingbats, 
hapless wretches, had the same defect; 
Don Koyote and Sancho Pansy, and, 
just before the war, the great Baron 
Bean, were preparations for Mr. Her- 
riman’s best work. The first of these 
foreshadowed Krazy Kat and Ignatz 
Mouse; the second was, like Mutt, a 
character in the manner of Dickens. 
Like most of Herriman’s favourite per- 
sonages, he lived on the enchanted 
mesa, near the town of Yorba Linda, 
and he prosecuted a love affair with a 
lovely lady; he had a man-servant, and 
he was penniless. But his “Go, my 
paloma,” to the dove which, since he 
hadn’t the postage, was to carry his 
message of love, is immortal. 

Krazy and Ignatz entered, originally, 
as a footnote to The Family Upstairs. 
The thought of a friendship between a 
Kat and a Mouse was amusing; on 
their first appearance they played 
marbles and in the final picture the 
marble fell through a hole in the bot- 
tom line of the strip. An office boy 
named Willie was the first and Arthur 
Brisbane was the second, to recognize 
the strange virtues of Krazy Kat. Very 
slowly Herriman developed the theme 
to its present elaborate perfection. 

The plot, in general, is that Krazy 
Kat (androgynous, but, according to 
his creator, willing to be either sex) is 
in love with Ignatz Mouse who is mar- 
ried and whose one object in life is to 
crown Krazy with a brick from Colin 
Kelly’s brickyard. The fatuous Kat, 
for reasons presently to be explained, 
takes the brick to be a symbol of love 
and cannot therefore appreciate the ef- 
forts of Offiser Pupp to entrammel the 
activities of Ignatz Mouse. That is 
the framework of the action and it is 
important to know it, so that no con- 
fusion may arise; the brick of Ignatz 
has nothing on earth to do with the 
violence of other comic strips. Indeed 
it is often only the beginning, not the 
end of an action. Frequently it does 
not arrive. It is a symbol! I may 
say that it is the only symbol in mod- 
ern art which I fully understand. 

Mr. Carpenter has pointed out, in 
his brilliant little foreword to his bal- 
let, that Krazy Kat is a combination of 
Parsifal and Don Quixote; Ignatz is 
Sancho Panza and Cesar Borgia; he 
loathes the sentimental excursions of 
Krazy, he interrupts with his brick the 
romantic excesses of his companion; he 
is hard and he Sees Things as They 
Are. But Mr. Herriman, who is a 
great ironist,. understands pity, and 
often at the end it is the sentimentalist, 
the victim of acute Bovaryisme, who 
triumphs, for Krazy dies daily in full 
possession of his illusion. It is Ignatz, 
stupidly hurling his brick, unable to 
withstand the destiny which orders that 
he shall not know Krazy’s mind, who 
fosters the illusion and keeps Krazy 
happy. Not always, for Herriman is 
no slave to his formula. The brick, 
one has gathered from an ancient Sun- 
day strip in the Hearst papers, was, 
when the pyramids were building, a 
love letter—among those very Egyp- 
tians who held the Kat sacred. And 
sometimes the letter fails to arrive. 
Last week one beheld Krazy smoking 
an elegint Hawanna cigar and sighing 
for Ignatz; a smoke screen hid him 
from view when Ignatz passed and be- 


fore the Mouse could turn back Krazy 
had given the cigar to Offiser Pupp and 
departed, saying, “Looking at ‘Offissa 
Pupp’ smoke himself up like a chimly 
is werra werra intrisking, but it is more 
wital that I find ‘Ignatz.’” Wherefore 
Ignatz, considering the smoke screen a 
ruse, hurls his brick and blacking Offiser 
Pupp’s eye is promptly chased. Up to 
that point you have the usual technique 
of the comic strip, as old as Shakes. 
peare. But note the final picture of 
Krazy, beholding the chase, himself dis. 
consolate and alone, muttering, “Ah, 
there him is—playing tag with ‘Offissa 
Pupp’—just like the boom compenions 
wot they is!” Or again the irony plays 
about the silly pup who disguises him- 
self to outwit Ignatz and directs Ig- 
natz, also disguised, directly to Krazy, 
Here the brick arrives, but again Mr. 
Herriman goes on to a cosmic conclu- 
sion. For Krazy, laid out by the brick, 
sleeps and dreams of Ignatz while the 
pup walks by saying “Slumber sweetly, 
proud creature, slumber sweetly, for I 
have made this day safe for you.” It 
is impossible to re-tell these pictures, 
and it is not for their high humour that 
I repeat the words. I am trying to 
give the impression of Herriman’s in- 
credible irony, of his understanding of 
the tragedy, the sancta simplicitas, the 
innocent loveliness in the heart of a 
creature more like Pan than any crea- 
tion of our time. 


The Dellikit Dormouse 


NE picture more, probably the mas- 

terpiece of them all; it will serve, 
too, as an example of Mr. Herriman’s 
amazing language. Krazy beholds a 
dormouse, a little mouse with a huge 
door. It impresses him as being ter- 
rible that ‘a mice so small, so dellikit” 
should carry around a door so heavy 
with weight. (At this point their Odys- 
sey begins; they use the door to cross 
a chasm.) “A door is so useless with- 
out a house is hitched to it.” (It 
changes into a raft and they go down 
stream.) “It has no ikkinomikil value.” 
(They dine off the door.) “It lecks the 
werra werra essentials of helpfilniss.” (It 
shelters them from a hailstorm.) “His- 
torically it is all wrong and misleading.” 
(It fends the lightning.) “As a thing of 
beauty it fails in every rispeck.” (It 
shelters them from the sun and while 
Krazy goes on to deliver a lecture: 
“You never see Mr. Steve Door, or Mr. 
Torra Door, or Mr. Kuspa Door doing 
it, do you?” and “Can you imagine my 
Vil friend Ignatz Mice boddering him- 
self with a door?’) his l’il friend Ig- 
natz has appeared with the brick; un- 
seen by Krazy he hurls it; it is inter- 
cepted by the door, rebounds, and 
strikes Ignatz down. Krazy continues 
his adwice until the dormouse sheers 
off, and then Krazy sits down to “con- 
centrate his mind on Ignatz and wonda 
where he is at.” Has Jurgen anything 
to equal that? 

I have claimed for Mr. Herriman a 
great imagination and a fine ironic hu- 
mour; at the risk of making all my 
claims seem ridiculous I must add that 
he is a fine artist. The first thing, after 
the mad innocence of Krazy, is to no- 
tice how Herriman’s mind is forever 
preoccupied with the southwestern des- 
ert, the enchanted mesa. (Pronounce 
macey.) Adobe walls, cactus, strange 
growths, are the beginning; pure ex- 
pressionism is the end. His landscape 
changes with each picture, always I 
fantasy. His strange unnerving dis- 
torted trees, his totally unlivable houses, 
his magic carpets, his faery foam, are 
items in a composition which is incred- 
ibly charged with unreality. Throug 
them wanders Krazy, the most tender 
and the most foolish of creatures, @ 
gentle monster of our new mythology. 
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Your Kitchen and 
Pantry Deserve the 
Finest Sanitation 
Equipment obtainable 





























HE Crane products shown in 

the accompanying photographs 
make possible a new standard of 
kitchen efficiency. 


This fact is reflected in the advanced de- 


Crane quality is also 


signing, as well as the thorough quality, available in valves, 
of all kitchen and pantry sanitation equip- steam ———— and 
: general pipeline equip- 
ment made by Crane Co. It is complete, Saat ae ee 
convenient, handsome, durable—and so buildings and indus- 
designed that its immaculate cleanliness trial plants 


is easily retained. 


If you are planning to build, or to make 
improvements, we suggest that you visit 
the nearest Crane Exhibit Room, Branch 
or Office and learn how thoroughly Crane 
Service fills your sanitation requirements. 




















*h. Butlers Pantry I 
:. New York Exhibit Rooms -/5 
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We are manufacturers of about 20,000 articles, including valves, pipe fittings and steam special- 
ties, made of brass, iron, ferro-steel, cast steel and forged steel, in all sizes, for all pressures and 
all purposes, and are distributors through the trade of pipe, heating and plumbing materials. 








Let Crane Service simplify your homebuilding 
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, ABERDEEN, s. 0, CINCINNATI, OHIO * JACKSONVILLE, FLA. J : z 
ABERDEEN, WASH. *CLEVELAND. OHIO * JOPLIN. MO. OFFICE* TO GIVE YOU CRANE SERVICE *NEW LONDON, CONN. READING, PA. *STAMFORD, CONN, 
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Biological Affinities 


SSNSOTHING so becomes the 
C neck and shoulders of 
youth and beauty as 
Tecla Pearls, whose ambient 
orbs seem but a deeper pink- 
and-white suffusion ar the 
flesh itself, as if indeed they 
were biological affinities drawn 
inseparably together. 


Técla Pearl Necklaces, with 
Genuine Diamond Clasps 


$100 to $350 


Ceéda 


JIS. Sif th Shere New 


cen Rue de la Paix. Paris 
7 Old Bond Street. London 





























VANITY FAIR 


Uncle Shaw’s Cabin 


(Continued from page 45) 


| heavenly presentation this piece will be 


done some time in a celestial future with 
Marilynn Miller in the réle of the Newly 
Born. The mundane performance is ad- 
mirable enough, for Martha-Bryan 
Allen provides one of the most attrac- 
tive performances of the entire cycle in 
this particular réle. 

Back to Methuselah begins in the 
Garden of Eden and although this par- 
ticular episode reads almost as well as 
anything else in the play it proves disap- 
pointing in performance. The fault may 
not be altogether Shaw’s. Personally we 
were not at all in sympathy with the in- 
terpretation of Miss Margaret Wycherly. 
Shaw has provided that the Serpent 
shall speak in a musical whisper, or 
words to that effect, and the unfortunate 
stage direction is almost certain to be 
interpreted by any player as a free and 
full license for elocution. Miss Wycher- 
ly so interprets it. We gather from the 
play that the Serpent has learned to 
speak by listening to Adam and Eve, 
and the actress has hit upon the in- 
genious idea of indicating by her speech 
the effort which lies in the Serpent’s 
attempts to be articulate. This is much 
more ingenious than effective, because 
the chief result is a difficulty in detecting 
what is said. The suggestion of a hiss 
which has been introduced into the Ser- 
pent’s speeches is also more logical than 
helpful. We would much prefer a snake 
more simple and straightforward. The 
imagination of the audience might well 
supply the hiss. 

Lee Simonson has set Eden beauti- 
fully. We always knew that though 


| man had been ousted from his earthly 








paradise he would attain it again 
through art. Wearing costumes much 
more scant than usual, George Gaul 
and Ernita Lascelles fit beautifully into 
the picture. And yet we are not quite 
sure that this is ideal casting for the 
incident. The fun of the play lies large- 
ly in the manner in which Adam and 
Eve learn spoken symbols for things 
which they see, and others which they 
merely feel. Players young enough to 
suggest more definitely babes in the 
garden might help the atmosphere of 
adolescence. After all, at this point, 
Shaw is writing a Penrod play but 
making it somewhat more cosmic. 
After Eden we have an oasis in Meso- 
potamia and listen while Cain voices 
his heresies. Ernita Lascelles is again 
Eve, an Eve grown old, and this is to 
our mind one of the finest performances 
of the entire cycle and of the season. 
Eve finds that the hope of humanity 
lies neither in the patience of the diggers 
or the fretful romance of the fighters. 
Already the artist has been born and 
it is through his visions and dreams that 


man begins to move definitely forward 
toward his ultimate vorticism. 

There follows The Gospel of the 
Brothers Barnabas and not a few spece 
tators found this long act a dull one, 
To us it seemed Shaw at his best. This 
is the scene which introduces Lloyd 
George thinly disguised as Joyce Burge 
and Asquith under the name of Lubin. 
The roles fall to A. P. Kaye and Claude 
King and both are excellent. Kaye js 
able to contribute a marvelous physical 
likeness of George which helps to en. 
gross the attention. The satire of the 
author includes much more than sur- 
face characteristics. He is able in the 
course of the scene to swing a dart 
fairly into the vitals of the whole school 
of political thought which we call lib- 
eralism. Burge announces himself as a 
liberal and declares that he will go be- 
fore the country with principles but no 
platform. 

Possibly some little objection may be 
justly made to the manner in which 
Shaw expounds the gospel of the Bro. 
thers Barnabas. They decide that man’s 
span must be lengthened to three hun- 
dred years if he is to have time enough 
to learn sufficient wisdom for states- 
manship. Their reasons for this are 
stated not once, but at least three times 
during the act until one begins to feel 
a little irritated at Shaw’s lack of con- 
fidence in average intelligence. How- 
ever, there is not enough of this back 
spin to retard the episode seriously. 

The second evening was the one which 
tried our soul. We had some interest 
in The Thing Happens; which showed 
the manner in which the long livers are 
first discovered, but The Tragedy of An 
Elderly Gentleman quite appalled us 
although it contains Shaw’s most bril- 
liant contribution to the Irish question. 
The English upon leaving Britain for 
better lands present the Irish with un- 
qualified freedom but their offer is 
promptly met by a profane refusal. 
The Irish scatter throughout the world 
to seek oppression in foreign lands in 
order to continue the fight for national- 
ism. At the end came the merry and 
stimulating As Far As Thought Can 
Reach. The play had a profound effect 
upon us. We were not quite converted 
to a desire to be a vortex or even to 
linger three hundred years, but we were 
convinced that we ought to remain long 
enough to gain a complete mastery of 
knowledge. We want to be thirty-eight. 

Like life, magazine pages are too 
short. Here we are up against our 
fence and we must regretfully refrain 
from saying anything about The Hairy 
Ape or The Truth About Blayds or any 
of the others until next month. That 
will give us time to see them. 


After Music 


By LESLIE NELSON JENNINGS 


HO can re-wind the silver 
thread that leads 
Back to a star, or follow after- 
noon 
To where the lonely, wounded 
sunset bleeds, 
Or gather scattered crystal of 
the moon? 
Or who, when the harp player’s 
hands have drawn 
The last note from his fondly- 
fingered strings, 
Can say where music goes, or 
what has gone 


Into the hush of dim-remem- 
bered things? 


Roads there may be through other 
skies than ours; 
Thoughts there may be for what 
we cannot speak 
When Time, grown greedy of our 
flesh, devours 
This dust that cries no longer, 
blown and bleak. 
But will the world’s old majesty 
be less 
Because we have no word for 
loveliness? 
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Safe- 
Efficient 





UST one set of teeth, to last the rest of your 
life. Is it sensible to experiment with them 
by using gritty, druggy dentifrices that claim 
to do the things that only strong chemicals 
can do? 


The reason why more dentists recommend 
Colgate’s than any other dentifrice is that 
Colgate’s cleans teeth the right way—safely and 
thoroughly—and makes no absurd claims to do 
the miraculous. 







COLGATE & CO. Est. 1806 NEW YORK 
Large size tubes 
P D: FEE a h at your favorite store 25¢ 


advertising implies honesty in manufacture 
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Niagara Falls is directly reached by the New York Central 
Lines, which provide special stopover facilities for through 
passengers at Buffalo and Niagara Falls 


“The Tremendous Spectacle 
of Niagara—” 


Niagara—“The Thunderer of the Waters’’—has 
been wearing its way through the rock four or five 
hundred centuries; and scientists estimate that in 
5000 years more this wonder of nature will have 
cut its way back to Lake Erie and disappear. 





For three centuries this tremendous spectacle has drawn to it 
explorers and travelers from over the world. From the days 
of the intrepid French pioneers who first saw the falls in all 
their primeval grandeur and loveliness, the literature of 
Niagara has been enriched by explorers, travelers, authors, 
poets, artists, scientists and statesmen. Some of the tributes 
to Niagara are here given: 


Nothing in Turner’s finest water color drawings is so ethereal, so 
imaginative, so gorgeous in color.—CHARLES DICKENS. 
The sublimity of rest is a distant view of the Alps; the sublimity 
of motion is Niagara.—RICHARD COBDEN. 
Niagara is the Titan in whose presence you stand dumb. 
—BAYARD TAYLOR. 

Niagara appears divinely and deliciously graceful—a specimen of 
the splendor and wonder of water at its finest. 

—SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 


I know of no other thing so beautiful, so glorious and so powerful. 
—ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


My sense of it first, and my sense of it last, was not a sense of the 
stupendous, but a sense of beauty, of serenity, of repose. 
—WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 


Niagara calls up the indefinite past ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Blessed were the wanderers of old, who heard its deep roar sound- 
ing through the woods, and approached its awful brink in all the 
freshness of native feeling NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


I do not know that there is anything in nature more majestic than 
the view of the rapids above the Falls—-DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


If we fix our thoughts on the lapse of time required by the recession 
of the Niagara from the escarpment to the Falls—how immeasur- 
ably great will its duration appear in comparison with the sum of 
years to which the annals of the human race are limited. 

—SIR CHARLES LYELL. 


Nothing quite compares with the sensation of standing 
“where Niagara stuns with thundering sound,” and feeling 
with Lincoln the power of this great cataract to picture 
the story of the human race through the ages. 

An illustrated booklet of Niagara Falls may be obtained 


free of charge by addressing the Advertising Department, 
New York Central Lines, Grand Central Terminal, NewYork, 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


BOSTON & ALBANY =~ MICHIGAN CENTRAL ~ BIG FOUR ~ LAKE ERIE & WESTERN 
KANAWHA & MICHIGAN ~-TOLEDO & OHIO CENTRAL~ PITTSBURGH & IAKE ERIE 
NEW YORK CENTRAL-AND-SUBSIDIARY LINES 











VANITY FAIR 


The Ambassador of Capripedia 


(Continued from page 61) 











takes his hand and kisses it. 

Captain: Would you even betray 
your husband? 

CounTEss: What a strange question! 
Have I not done so already? 

CapTaIn: (much confused) Oh yes, 
yes. But I mean politically as well as 
—how shall we say ?—personally. 

Countess: Anyhow -you like, Willie. 
(She leans towards him, rests her head 
on his shoulder.) I am your slave. 
(The cinema shows a slender lily sur- 
charged with dew, drooping. A little 
pale slave embraces the knees of a 
colossal lord and master. The Captain 
gingerly pats her shoulder.) 

Captain: I knew you loved me. 
(Enormous and_ horribly significant 
forms bulge and expand across the 
screen, almost eclipsing the proud flag 
of Scyros and the iron face of Marshall 
Popoff.) 

CounNTESS: 
soul for you. 

Captain: Would you? 
practical) Listen, my angel. What I 
ask of you is really very little; it is 
this. Capripedia, as you know, has 
adopted a very equivocal attitude to- 
wards the just claims of Scyros for a 
place in the sun. It is essential that 
we should know her true, her secret 
policy towards us. Your husband... . 

Countess: Odious thought! (A 
decrepit phantasm of the count totters 
across her screen.) 


I would happily lose my 


(becoming 


Captain: Your husband must know 
the truth. Is Capripedia preparing to 
attack us? And what agreement has 


she made with Crim Tartary and the 
Kipchaks? It is imperative, Babette, 
that we know. Will you tell me? 

Countess: I can’t refuse you, Wil- 
lic. What are king and country and 
honour? Love is all that matters. 
(The pale slave once more embraces 
the knees of her colossal lord, and he 
bends down, raises her, kisses her. The 
two figures melt into one, become a 
single flame. She crosses the room, 
slides back the portrait and begins to 
manipulate the lock of the safe.) All 
my husband’s secrets are here. 

Captain (exultant). Ah! (The flag 
of Scyros waves, the face of the iron 
Marshall relaxes into a smile of con- 
gratulation. There is a mystic vision 
of the Captain emerging into light from 
a dark pit pullulating with enormous 
female figures.) 

Countess: That’s done it. (The 
door of the safe flies open. She takes 
out the black portfolio.) There! 
(She hands it to the Captain.) My 
husband’s honour and the secrets of 
Capripedia are in that book.. It is 
yours. 

Captain: Thank you. (He opens 
it with trembling fingers, and begins 
to look at the papers.) What's this? 
(He reads in a puzzled tone.) ‘62 
Avenue Ishtar. Fifi de Lorme. High- 
ly recommended by His Majesty on 
his last incognito visit to Scyros.” (He 
turns to the next page.) “Memo. To 
set one of my Secret Service men to 
find out the name and address of the 
little girl who was understudying for 
the fourth chorus girl from the right at 
the. Folies Grivoises on Tuesday.” 
(Another page.) “6 Rue Malikoko. An 
excellent address.” (Another page.) 
“Note from the Secret Service section: 
The address of the Folies Grivoises girl 
is 12 Place Mumm.” (The Captain 
looks up; his face is distorted with 
anger.) What does all this mean? 

Countess: That's what I'd like to 
know. (She snatches the book away.) 

Captain: How dare you make a 
fool of me like this? I ask for state 


secrets and you give me the record of 
your husband's sordid amours. 

But I had no idea... 
(Completely 


CouNTESS: 


CAPTAIN losing his 


temper. All the restrained disgust ang 
dislike of weeks flame out in one yn. 
controllable burst.) You lie! (On the 
screen an army of monstrous fat women 
are rolling their eyes and grimacing, are 
laughing till they are all one tremulous 
wobble.) Infamous hag! (He snatche; 
up his silver braided képi and strides 
towards the door, cursing.) 

Countess (Runs after him, seizes him 
by the arm.) Willie, Willie... (Her 
tone is alarmed, imploring.) You 
mustn’t think I meant to make fun of 
you. How was I to know that Jac. 
ques was carrying on like this? 

Captain (with inexcusable brutality) 
You might have guessed that a man 
with a wife like you would need a 
holiday sometimes. (Among the mon. 
strous women on the screen appears the 
Captain, clapping his hand over his 
mouth. The phantoms wince, even as 
the countess winces.) No, I oughtn't 
to have said that. But really ... (He 
waves his arms.) Im sorry. No, I'm 
not. Oh damn! (He breaks away and 
runs out of the room. The Countess 
is left prostrate on the floor, an abject 
and pitiable figure. The lantern pro- 
jects a picture of her, older and stouter, 
walking alone across a boundless empty 
desert. On and on she goes; there is no 
sign of an oasis, nothing to relieve the 
interminable monotony. The solitary 
figure plods on, hopelessly. . . . 


Suddenly, out of nowhere, appears 
the Count, grotesque in his antique 
jauntiness. The solitary figure is seen 
to grow miraculously younger; life 
rushes back to the expressionless face, 
a bright look of malignity fires the 
dulled eye. The Countess lives again; 
she has something to live for. She 
rushes towards the count, who flees. 
But in vain, in vain. She has caught 
kim up, she seizes him, she shakes him. 
As the latter part of this scene is being 
enacted on the screen, the Countess 
rises painfully to her feet. She replaces 
the black portfolio in the safe, closes 
the door, slides back the portrait. She 
sits down in an armchair; there is a look 
of expectancy on her face. On the 
screen, meanwhile, the Count has taken 
to walking on all fours; he has grown 
a tail which trails abjectly between his 
legs. The scene fades; for a moment 
the agate eyes flash out from a rosy 
mist of fire. The Countess chokes back 
a sob. The eyes vanish, the mist clears 
away and the Count is seen crawling 
more abject than ever. At this moment, 
the door opens and Count Onager en- 
ters in person.) 

Countess: You are back very soon. 

Count: Yes, earlier than I expected. 
The Kipchak ambassador couldn't see 
me after all; he was ill, I think. (The 
entrance to 12 Place Mumm appears on 
the back-cloth. The door opens vio- 
lently and the Count is seen descending 
the steps with an unbecoming rapidity; 
a stalwart young man is assisting his 
progress with fist and boot. Behind the 
young man stands a young woman, who 
makes a long nose and laughs at the 
Count’s discomfiture. At the recollec- 
tion the Count gingerly feels himself 
behind. He is roused from his revert 
by the icy voice of the Countess.) 

Countess:. Oh, he was ill, was he, 
the Kipchak ambassador? I hear, by 
the way, that the Kipchak Embassy 1s 
to be moved to 6 Rue Malikoko. 

Count: (blenching) What? 

Countess: Or was it Twelve Place 
Mumm? I really forget. (On the 
Count’s screen appears a close-up of his 
wife’s face, enormous, menacing, for- 
midable; while his own sorry image 
crawls, dragging a lowered tail across 
the panel on which are reflected the 
malevolent workings of the Countesss 
brain.) 
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A MASTER PERFUMER’S TRIUMPH 


Toilet Water, $4.00 

Face Powder, $1.50 
Talcum, tin; .50, glass, .75 
Lip Stick, .50 


a 


It proves that a famous French 
perfume can be the same—as 
fragrant, as exotic, as lasting— 
whether amid its own French 
gardens or in far off America. 
In exclusive French packings 
of softly tinted Parisian tan. 


VIVAUDOU’S 


Extract, $1.50, $2.50, $6.00 


ya% TU LY Sachet, $1.75 
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Brilliantine, solid, $1.00 
Rouge, $1.00 

Poudre Compact, $1.00 
Bath Salts, $1.25 

Toilet Sets, 4 pes., $15.00 
Boudoir Patties, $3.50 
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of Philadelphia 
"The hat band man” 


VEN the most conservative dressers are 

waking up to the fact that for the bright, 
cheerful days of Spring, a Hat Band with a 
touch of color is a real contribution to smart 
appearance. 


So much so, in fact, that one sees everywhere 
in the colorful throngs, Wick Hat Bands—beau- 
tiful in pattern and color combination. 


And now fashion has dictated the narrow 
band for 1922. The new two-inch Grosgrains 
by Wick are more splendid than ever. 


Then, too, there are Club and Fraternity Bands, 
made to order by Wick on hand looms in lots 
of two dozen or more. Exclusive patterns, 
restricted to those entitled to wear them. 


Order from your Hatter-Haberdasher, or 
direct from Wick. 








WICK NARROW FABRIC COMPANY 


Originators of the Adjustable Fancy Hat Band Business 
931-937 Market St., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 

















VANITY FAIR 


The Spice of Life 


The One Thing Vaudeville Does Not Offer is Variety 
By ROBERT E. SHERWOOD 


T is generally rumoured that the 
Belshazzars of vaudeville have seen 
the writing on the wall—that the 

two-a-day business must soon suc- 
cumb to the movie lust of the amuse- 
ment seeking populace. We hear that 
the variety show has outlived its use- 
fulness—that it has been superseded by 
the more practical and profitable form 
of entertainment which is offered on 
the silver screen. 

Perish the thought! 

Curfew shall not ring on Vaudeville 
tonight, or any other night for that 
matter. We make this unequivocal 
statement because we know there can 
be no argument against it. Not that 
we are in possession of any statistical 
figures to support our contention—tig- 
ures are too elastic as forms of evidence 
and may be used to prove or disprove 
anything—but this we do know: that 
the everyday mortal continues to sup- 
port that trite and obvious, but irre- 
futable, adage which characterizes 
variety as the spice of life. 


O make certain, we recently con- 

ducted a personal investigation of 
the vaudeville situation in and about 
the metropolis. We noted with a keen 
eye the attitude of the audiences, 
watching carefully for any evidence of 
slackening interest or waning enthusi- 
asm. Such evidences were conspicu- 
ously absent. Furthermore, we sub- 
jected the performers to close and 
searching scrutiny in the endeavour to 
ascertain’ their attitude toward this 
engrossing subject,—to observe by their 
manners whether they sensed approach- 
ing disaster. No matter how opti- 
mistic or self-confident actors may ap- 
pear to be in advertising themselves, 
they always know far better than any- 
one else when they are on the down 
grade, hurtling toward the discard in 
that barren land beyond Cain's ware- 
house from which there is no recall. 
However, I found no traces of gloom; 
the old cock-sureness and self-esteem 
were present in the usual quantities. 

The most noteworthy feature of my 
investigation was that vaudeville is 
still as potent a factor as ever, and 
furthermore that it is exactly the same 
brand of vaudeville that has flourished 
since the first music hall opened its 
doors. You may swing around the big 
and small time circuits from the Lon- 
don Hippodrome to the Orpheum in 
San Francisco, and you will find no 
appreciable departures from the funda- 
mental principles of vaudeville. 

Let us select any show from the list 
and see how our theories work out. 
We arrive punctually at eight (remem- 
ber that this is only fiction) and our 
promptness is rewarded when we ob- 
serve the figure “A” shape itself in 
electric lights at either side of the 
proscenium arch; this indicates that the 
orchestra is about to embark upon the 
Overture, which will be either Poet and 
Peasant or William Teli—preferably the 
latter, as it is more effective in drown- 
ing the uproar of the incoming audi- 
ence. 


HE next number—“B”—will prob- 

ably be a character comedian— 
Irish, Jew, Italian or Swede (they have 
only been “Swedes” since the war). 
He will work painfully hard to deliver 
his goods across the footlights; he is 
just wavering on the line of demarca- 
tion which divides the big-time from 
the small, and he must make the most 
of every line in his monologue. 

The audience is slightly warmer and 
more cordial when “C’” comes on—a 
mixed quartet of stout singers in 
Tyrolean costume who will render the 


Blue Danube, O Sole Mio, and Till the 
Sands of the Desert Grow Cold, with 
a yodelling specialty for the encore. 

D” will undoubtedly be a brother 
and sister act—possibly the Rileys 
(Bert and Mae). They will furnish 
entertainment of the “cute and peppy” 
variety—with much interchange of 
rhythmical badinage. 

Having disposed of Bert and Mae, 
who used the street scene drop with the 
advertisements of Fairy Soap and Lee 
Lash, the entire stage will be given 
over to the Japanese jugglers who car- 
ry their own oriental scenic set. These 
performers are always original in that 
they work with a minimum of osten- 
tation and do not appear self-conscious 
when applauded. 


HE “F” space on the program is in- 

variably filled by a one act play. 
This will be “An amusing travesty on 
married life” entitled Supper at 12 or 
Say When or words to that effect. The 
husband will do much ranting and tear- 
ing of hair and the wife will stamp her 
foot once in every 9.2 seconds, and the 
great reconciliation scene will be accom- 
panied by Hearts and Flowers from the 
orchestra. There is usually far more 
action and interest crammed into the 
twenty minute span of the vaudeville 
one act play than there is in two and 
a half hours of the average drama. 

The audience, having been keyed up 
by the tense playlet, will be easily let 
down to normal by the Six Musical La 
Brettos who can actually play every 
instrument in the band. They start 
out with a piano ensemble, and then 
run the whole gamut of vibration from 
xylophones to ukuleles. 


“H” is the piece de résistance on 
the program— in this case, 
Claire Cohen, characterized by her 
prolific press agent as “the diminutive 
fire-brand from Dirie.” Claire once 
played through Delaware, Maryland 
and West Virginia before she broke 
into big time, and that was the only 
occasion when she even dented the 
Mason-Dixon line. But Claire knows 
more about old plantations, jubilees, 
levees and Mississippi river steam-boats 
than any Southerner could hope to, and 
she is blessed with the raucous type 
of voice which could carry across the 
Grand Canyon. Furthermore, she has 
a velvet drop curtain with her initials 
monogrammed in gold. and there is a 
Rolls-Royce parked near the stage docr 
waiting to carry her to the midnight 
revue where she may further augment 
her income tax. Claire is one of the 
Broadway aristocracy. 

We will pass lightly over the male 
quartet who produce harmonies which 
put the old barber-shop chords to 
shame. These singers are known in the 
trade as “song-pluggers,” and_ right 
vehemently do they plug. 

“J,” the final act, is furnished by the 
Benzino troupe of acrobats. Every 
vaudeville show in the history of the 
world has been concluded by an acro- 
batic act and, in our humble opinion, 
it is usually the best feature on the 
bill. To the weak in body, there 1s 
nothing quite so marvellous as muscu- 
lar skill. 

We depart to the strains of the 
exit march. Our views of life are un- 
changed. We have not been reformed, 
or preached at, or exposed; we have 
merely been amused. : 

As long as human nature relishes 
cocktails, salads, and hash, so long will 
vaudeville be in vogue. It is the fas- 
cination of the mixture, the mélange, 
the blend. 

Vive les variétés! 
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Gentlemens Farnishing Goods, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Telephone Murray Hill 8800 


Dress or Sporting Garments 
for Spring 
Riding Suits and Odd Breeches 
Norfolk Suits and Odd Knickers 
English Hats, Shoes, Haberdashery 
and Leather Goods 
Homespun Coats, Mackintoshes, Polo Ulsters 
Liveries for House, Stable or Garage 
Send for “The Care of the Wardrobe’ 
BOSTON NEWPORT 


TREMONTCOR. BOYLSTON 220 BELLEVUE AVENUE 

















BROOKS BROTHERS’ 


Building, convenient to Grand 
Central, Subway, and to many of 
the leading Hotels and Clubs 
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BUTTON BUTTON 
WHo’s GOT THE 
BUTTONP 


Men’s Nainsook Suits, 
$1, $1.50, $2, $3, $5. 
(The $5 garment is all 


silk.) 
Boys’ Nainsook Suits, 
$1, $1.25. 
Men’s Knitted Suits, 


$1.50, $2, $3, $3.50. 


Boys’ Knitted Suits, $1, 
$1.25. 








OU remember the 
game. The one who 
had it was “It.” 


Men and boys everywhere 
this Spring are playing the 
game a new way. Men are 
walking into their favorite 
haberdashers everywhere and 
saying one word—Hatchway. 
Boys are saying to their 
mothers, “That’s the suit for 
me”. Nobody wants to be 
caught with a button. It’s a 
time-losing game. 


The 
HATCH WAY 
NO-BUTTON 
UNION SUIT 


has not a button, front or 
back. Step into the legs, slip 
your arms through the arm- 
holes and you’re in. Vice 
versa and you're out in less 
time than it takes to tell 
about it. Comfort that con- 


—————_ 








forms to the lines of your | 


figure. Absolute body free- 
dom and freedom from all 
annoyance, trouble and _ in- 
convenience of lost buttons, 
torn button-holes and repair 
bothers. 


See these garments at your favorite dealer’s 
today. He can get them for you, if we have 
as yet been unable to supply him, or if he is 
temporarily sold out. It has been a big job 
to keep dealers stocked up this Spring, but 
if you have any difficulty in getting iust what 
you want, we will be glad to see that you are 
supplied, delivery free anywhere in the 
United States. In ordering. please state sizes 
and numbers of garments required, enclosing 
remittance to our mill at Albany. Send for 
free catalog illustrating complete line of 
Hatechway No-Button Union Suits and Hatch 
One-Button Union Suits photographed on live 


models, 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING COMPANY 


ALBANY 


NEW YORK 


York Knitting Mills, Ltd.. Teronto, Canada, Licensed Manufacturers of these 


lines for Canada 

















VANITY FAIR 


The Dellish Novel 


(Continued from page 62) 


ment, profoundly significant. The first 
is, that her rise to popularity coincided 
almost exactly with the period of the 
War. The second is, that each of her 
books circulates in England alone (I 
know nothing of her American circula- 
tion) to the extent of a quarter-of-a- 
million copies. If we fix the very low 
estimate of eight readers for each book 
sold, we see that two million persons in 
England read Miss Dell’s novels, apart 
from the very large number of Ameri- 
cans who read them. I attach some 
importance to those two facts which 
are, I think, closely related to each 
other. It has always seemed to me that 
when a book attains a very large circu- 
lation it does so because, good or bad, 
it corresponds to something, understood 
or not, in human beings at that par- 
ticular time. Mr. Sinclair Lewis's 
novel, Main Street, could hardly have 
sold as extensively as it has if it had 
not corresponded to or expressed the 
discontent in the small American towns 
which it pillories. If the inhabitants of 
all the Main Streets of America were 
not a little dubious about themselves, a 
little uncertain of their merits, I do not 
believe that Mr. Lewis could have cap- 
tured so many readers for his interesting 
sociological study as he has. It is 
claimed for Main Street that it shook 
the complacency of the Main Streeters, 
but I think it is much more probable 
that it merely expressed concretely the 
doubt which the Main Streeters already 
entertained of themselves. A man’s 
complacency cannot be shaken until he 
begins to lose it, and he cannot begin to 
lose it until he has realized that it is 
misplaced. He must first doubt himself 
before he can believe that anyone else 
can doubt him. 


Ephemeral Popularity 


ONSIDERED as literature, Miss 
Dell’s novels are totally worthless, 
but considered as a sociological symptom 
they are very valuable. The first of them 
was published about 1913, but neither 
it nor any of its successors achieved 
popularity until after the War had be- 
gun. After 1914, each of the dellish 
novels was read by at least two mil- 
lions of British people. Why? People 
who are interested in books often puz- 
zie their minds by inquiring why one 
writer of febrile novels should be enor- 
mously popular when other writers of 
febrile novels, seemingly no better, are 
denied any recognition. What makes a 
Marie Corelli or an Ethel Dell or a 
Hall Caine or a Harold Bell Wright 
more popular than any one of a thou- 
sand authors of equally sloppy stories? 
I do not pretend to have solved the 
problem, but I offer this suggestion for 
its solution, that each of these writers 
has got the power to satisfy some crav- 
ing possessed by human beings at a 
particular time. The difference be- 
tween a great author and an inferior 
one is that the former satisfies men and 
women for all time, whereas the latter 
merely excites them for a while. Miss 
Corelli’s novels are now as dead as mut- 
ton. A generation has grown up which 
cares as little for her as it cares for 
Ouida. Miss Dell gets the circulation 
from this generation which was given 
by its predecessor to Miss Corelli. The 
next generation will treat Miss Dell 
with exactly the same indifference with 
which this one treats the author of The 
Sorrows of Satan. But the novels of 
Mr. Thomas Hardy, none of which has 
ever, I suppose, had the sort of circu- 
lation Miss Dell’s books enjoy, con- 
tinue to appeal to people, appeal, in- 
deed, with greater force to this genera- 
tion than to its predecessor, and will 
continue to while human beings exist. 
If we can discover, therefore, what 


were the circumstances of the British 
people during the period of Miss Dell's 
popularity, we may discover the secret 
of it; and to do this, we must examine 
the novels themselves. We find, in 
reading these books, that they deal en. 
tirely in violence, in hatred, in ugliness 
in neurosis, in cruelty and in all the ex. 
travagance of gesture and thought which 
may be expected in people living in a 
state of abnormal nerve strain. The 
hero of an Ethel M. Dell novel is always 
ugly and brutal. He reminds the hero. 
ine (herself a hopelessly neurotic crea- 
ture) of some carnivorous animal or 
bird. The hero of The Way of an 
Eagle seems to the heroine to have the 
devouring habits of that bird of prey, 
and quite naturally she thinks of her- 
self as a rabbit. 

“The realization went through her, 
sharp and piercing, horribly distinct, 
She had sought shelter like a frightened 
rabbit in the densest cover she could 
find, but, crouching low, she heard the 
rush of the remorseless wings above her. 
She knew that at any moment he could 
rend her refuge to pieces and hold her 
at his mercy.” 


Miss Dell’s Brutal Gentlemen 


{paced seems to me to be a singular 
way for a young woman to think of 
her lover! I cannot believe that any 
healthy woman thinks of the man she 
ultimately marries as a ravenous animal 
or bird. The hero of another novel re- 
minds the heroine of a lynx. The hero 
of The Hundredth Chance is “thick-set, 
bull-necked, somewhat  bullet-headed, 
with a face of even redness and a short, 
blunt nose that looked aggressively con- 
fident.” He is the lynx-like gentleman. 
All these rough, ugly, brutal heroes re- 
gard women as property. The hero of 
The Way of an Eagle declares that the 
heroine “is still in my keeping, and will 
be till she is the actual property of an- 
other man’”—actual property, observe, 
just as if she were a pound of sausages 
or a sheep. He is a particularly hefty 
fellow, this hero, with a strange ad- 
diction to “far-flung gestures.” He nev- 
er rises without either a far or a wide- 
flung gesture, and he seldom strikes his 
hands together without drawing blood. 
He has tremendous strength, for, in In- 
dia, when they are in danger of death, 
he carries the heroine for ten miles m 
the dark, although he is starving and 
his bare feet are swollen and bleeding. 
He performs this feat after killing a 
native who had attempted to murder 
them and in spite of the fact that in 
addition to hunger, he is suffering from 
lack of sleep. 

“So for hours he carried her with a 
strength almost super-human, forcing 
his physical powers into subjection to 
his will. Though limping badly, he 
covered several miles of wild and brok- 
en country... .” 

“His arms compassed her like steel, 
making her feel helpless as an Ilm- 
fant... « 5’ 

“He turned impetuously to a calendar 
on his writing-table, and ticked off an- 
other day. There were only six left 
before his wedding-day. He coun’ 
them with almost savage exultation. 
Finally he tossed down the pencil with 
a sudden, quivering laugh, and stood up 
with wide-flung arms. She was his— 
his—his! .. .” 

“Nick took a single stride towards 
her, and she stopped as if struck power- 
less. His face was the face she ha 
once seen bent over a man in his death- 
agony, convulsed with passion, savage, 
merciless—the face of a devil... . Hf 
answered her jerkily in a strangled voice 
that was like the snarl of a beast. “Yes 
—I am mad. If you try.to run away 


(Continued on page 118) 
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If you wish a new motor this 
summer, but demur at the 
expense, consider 


Derham Custom Bodies 


THE FINAL WORD IN EXCLUSIVE COACH WORK 


Your present car can be ut- 
terly transformed for a small 
portion of the cost of a new 
machine. 


And you will gain improve- 
ment in appearance, luxurious 
comfort and smart individu- 
ality of design not obtainable 
in even a new stock car. 


Designs suited to your chas- 
sis submitted upon request. 


The Derham Body Co., Inc. 


237-245 S. Twelfth St. 
Derham Sedan body mounted on Lafayette Chassis. De- Philadelphia 
signed and built for Arthur L. Bliss, Washington, DEC. 
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PRICE NOW $1.00 


The famous British 
made ball, which Abe 
Mitchell says is the 
“greatest ball in the 
world”--fits ALL golf- 
ers. [he blue line Silver 
King for the hardest 
hitters; the red line 
Silver King for the 
lighter and medium 
hitters. 


RADIO, MYSTERY, DIANA 
(now 75c.) 


RED FLASH 
(now 65c.) 


TAPLOW 
(now 55c.) 


George Duncan and Abe Mitchell, 
after playing in the open champion- 
ship, may be booked for matches from 
July 16th to October 25th. For book- 
ings write to John G. Anderson, c/o 


John Wanamaker 
New York 


Sole National wholesale distributors of Silver King 
golf balls, and our own exclusive group, covering the 
requirements of every type of golfer. 
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The Dellish Novel 


(Continued from page 116) 


| from me now—I won’t answer for my- 
| gets. 2” 


(This is a lover to his lass!) 
These extracts from The Way of an 
Eagle sufficiently indicate the extrava- 
gantly neurotic manner of all the dell- 
ish novels, but the most astonishing and 
significant feature of them is the fact 
that scenes of flogging so frequently 
occur in them. There are three flog- 
gings described in The Hundredth 
Chance. The brutal hero is discovered 
in the beginning of the book flogging a 
horse. Then later, the neurotic heroine, 
while in her night-dress, is flogged by 
her step-father. Towards the end, the 
brutal hero flogs a jockey who has 
“pulled” a horse in a race. In The 
Knave of Diamonds, the dissolute, 
drunken and demented husband flogs 
his wife. The hero of this book at- 
tempts to compromise the heroine, and 
here again we come upon another char- 
acteristic of the Dellish novels—the hero- 
ine is brought perilously near to being 
ravished by the hero, but is always 
saved at the penultimate moment! 
What is the significance of this vio- 
lent, neurotic, even sadistical stuff? 
How can it be related to the War? It 


| is, I think, plain that the overwrought 


| people whose nerves went to pieces 








after 1914 are fairly represented by 
Miss Dell. In her books, she has some- 


how, consciously or unconsciously, 
gathered up all the horrible emotions 
that animated distracted Europe during 
the War and expressed them more 
neurotically even than they were felt, 
A dellish novel may be described as qa 
romance suffering from a_ nervoys 
breakdown. It is true that a certain 
sort of convulsive spinster or over. 
wrought flapper likes the thought of 
being wooed by a cruel, compelling man 
who will “bend her to his will.” Some. 
thing of that desire was expressed, in 
terms of genius, by Charlotte Bronté, 
It is expressed, in terms of an excited 
flapper, by the Princess Bibesco in J 
Have Only Myself to Blame. And Miss 
Dell expresses it, in terms of an hysteri- 
cal kitchen-maid, in her novels. But 
Miss Dell could not have caught so wide 
a public for her books if it had not 
happened that they were published 
simultaneously with the outbreak and 
duration of the War when an entire 
population sank to the level of neurotic 
charwomen. The signs of health are 
beginning to manifest themselves again, 
Already the young women, recovering 
from the nervous degeneration of 1914- 
1918, are telling each other that “Ethel 
M. Dell is rather rot!” 

But it is not Miss Dell who has 
changed. It is they who have done so, 


How to Be Happy Though Good 


(Continued from page 57) 


and I are going to the movies. Aren't 
we, Dicky?” 

And off we go, wafted on a holy wind 
of patient sacrifice. 

I adore Charlie Chaplin. 

But, on the other hand: let the 
stumbling, the philosophic, the large- 
footed, come up to me and beg me for 
a dance. 

“What?” I cry, “after you cut me 
dead on the street the other afternoon? 
I should say not. Never again.” 

Or supposing you send me a note in- 
viting me to tea to meet your sister- 
in-law who has just come East. I do 
not receive that note. The mail service 
is terrible. 

Or supposing you think to pin me 
down by getting at me in person on the 
telephone. 

“Tomorrow night?” I gurgle, hap- 
pily, “Oh, I should just adore to! Oh, 
but wait a minute—tomorrow night, is 
that Wednesday ?—I’m afraid I—I'll see 
what I can do. I'll call you up.” 

And in half an hour my maid calls 
you up, and tells you that I am very 
sorry. 


So it is that I live courted, and shall 
die lamented. 


Ruthless But Not Rude 


PIRTUE, of course, as we all very well 

know, is not an end in itself, but 
merely a means to an end. If you are 
good, it is either because you want 
something you won’t get if you are bad, 
or don’t want something you will get if 
you are bad,—or are afraid you'll get. 
Everyone knows that. It is as simple 
as anything. A child can use it. And 
invariably does. 

But one must not make the mistake 
of deducing from this formula that all 
vice is pleasant and all virtue dull. No. 
Do what you like. Ride over every- 
body, so that you do not ride rough- 
shod. Be ruthless, but don’t be rude. 
Be naughty, but don't be noisy. Sin 
without ostentation. But oh, gentle 
reader, on those rare occasions when 
pleasure and virtue coincide, then, for 
the love of Society, that cross-eyed. 
harassed mother of chicks that swim! 
—come out of hiding, seize a trumpet 
and a big silk flag, and ride through the 
city on a waltzing elephant. 


| NOTE: Exiled, a poem by Edna St. Vincent Millay, was reprinted in the March 

issue of this magazine without the proper credit being given to Ainslee’s Maga- 
| gine, in whose pages the poem first appeared. The Editor takes this opportunity 
| to express his regret at this omission and his indebtedness. 
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Light-weight (lothing 
FOR GOLFERS AT SENSIBLE PRICES 


Plain or pleated-back golf suits with Knick- 
ers or long trousers in lightweight Shetlands. 


$4.5 20375 


FRIRIPIER & (D. 


MADISON AVENUE AT FORTY-SIXTH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
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TETSONS are bought for 
their style—their econ- 
omy is an extra dividend. 


STETSON HATS 


STYLED FOR YOUNG MEN 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Tragedy of Gustav Mahler 


(Continued from page 53) 


perceive in him the benign symphonist, 
the great heartwhole lover of men; he 
wanted the love of men to come out to 
him, he wanted to give them something 
that would force from them toward 


| himself a glowing stream of affection, 


and this motive was always upper- 
most in his breast when he approached 
his worktable. 

For Mahler was, there cannot be 
question, one of those unfortunate per- 
sons who cannot center their interest 


| in another human breast, and give them- 


selves completely in love. He was, 
surely, one of those unfortunates for 
whom life inevitably must represent a 
struggle toward an ambitiously con- 
ceived goal, must have a definite ego- 
centric purpose, because the living of 
life itself is so devoid of deep satisfac- 
toriness to them. It was easy enough 
for Goethe to declare “Es kommt offen- 
bar in Leben aufs Leben, und nicht auf 
ein Resultat desselben an.” For things 
in themselves were nourishing to him. 
But for poor Gustav Mahler, life was 


' a waste, a procession of disappoint- 
| ments, 


a garden whose smouldering 
fruits turned ashen in his mouth. Pre- 


| cisely what it was that kept him from 


properly slaking his thirst at the brook 
that runs right through the front door- 
yard of all the world, we cannot more 
than guess about. The man’s confession 
that of the impressions which he tried 
to realize in his music the greater por- 
iion was received during the first five 
years of his existence, turns one’s 
guesses in the direction of a hurt done 
him in infancy. 


The W ound 


T is not to be entertained, however, 
that he, any more than any other 


; normally intelligent child, entered the 


world incapacitated to fulfill himself 
toward his fellows. His yearning, so 
perpetually green in him, for the days 
when he was a nursling on the Bo- 
hemian plain; the hearkening back to 
the impressions of infancy that might 
have come to the bright little boy of 
the poor tavern-keepers; his visions of 
death, all his hours, as a return home- 
ward, an entrance into the secret inner 
life of the universe, are not, we sus- 
pect, merely the fantastic thinking of 
a man who, having never possessed a 
capacity for living, consoles himself by 
glorifying the state closest to pre-natal 
existence. In their sincerity, their 
earnestness, they seem rather more in- 
dications of the fact that the bliss of 
this time had been so very intense, so 
inordinately sensitizing that the attach- 
ment to his own infantile nature be- 
came overstrong in the man, displaced 
zest for adventure, and made the pain 
of maturity too unbearable for hearty 
acceptance. It seems strange to con- 
sider that the man whom one knew as 
a harried, bitterly compressed mouthed 
conductor, a tortured head cut loose 
from the body should once have been 
an infant clutched too hard to the 
breast of a woman. But such we are 
forced to see him; it is only in this 
fashion that we are able to explain his 
crippledness. All children meet the 
world, death and the devil as they 
grow. Only, some inherent, unbroken 
toughness which nature gave them at 
birth asserts itself, and closes the 
wounds inflicted by the grisly com- 
panions. But in Mahler, the ability to 
find the way to men had been enfeebled 
by spoiling; and the wounds inflicted on 
him became fatal. 

And it would, indeed, have required 
in the inner column of young Mahler’s 
spirit that he could meet and triumph 
over the foes in wait for him, an almost 
inordinately stalky toughness. For 
Mahler was born a Jew; and to be born 
a Jew, particularly in the Austria of 


| the 1860’s, was not intensely conducive 


to the sustainment of the fresh faith 
in life, the relaxed love of men, from 
which great song springs. It was, on 
the contrary, to have every fear of the 
world, because of the deep repressed 
hostility sensed in the alien population 
about his home, augmented manifoldly, 
It was to have additional weights piled 
on the wavering column of confidence 
and courage and faith in self; to have 
heavier chains hung on the arms when 
they moved of instinct in the great em. 
bracing movement toward mankind; for 
there was always the sentiment of in. 
ner unworth, of tribal inferiority, com. 
municated by the environing peoples, 
to further lame the already inhibited 
spontaneous gesture of the heart. For 
whatever in the growing lad wanted 
cause for not projecting his interest into 
the objective world, there waited, as it 
waits for every Jewish child, the dif- 
ficulty of adjusting to such a special 
situation, and gave it reason aplenty. 

And then, the atmosphere of the Jew. 
ish community itself does not make 
free, healthy living, easy. Generation 
had bequeathed to generation, in a sort 
of convulsive laying on of hands, a 
nervous tension, a sort of clamp and 
suspension, in the entrails, a strain all 
over the body, legacy of centuries of 
uncertain, difficult existence. Even in 
the Austria of the 60’s, as in the Amere 
ica of the new century, where fear of 
physical persecution does not always 
press, the necessities of life still forced 
and do force a sort of unhealthful wake- 
fulness in the Jew, a fear of the sense, 
a distrust of relaxation, a lurid sort of 
consciousness. The Germans and Czechs 
about Mahler’s home, for example, 
could let go their wakefulness; could 
let themselves down into the landscape 
as cattle let themselves down upon the 
sward to munch. They, the farm-peo- 
ple, could accept the moment, drain it 
fearlessly and irresponsibly as_ they 
drained their steins; Mahler, the un- 
rooted, the inheritor of trading-wits, 
could never. 


The Gesture of Greatness 


ESIDES, the wor!d into which Mah- 
ler issued in career, had little power 

to make good the wrong. It is possible 
that, had Mahler’s age been one in 
which a great spiritual current was 
seething, he might have been healed. 
But there was little opportunity for the 
soul to grow strong in a time so vio- 
lently given over to material aggrandize- 
ment. The sudden industrialization of 
Germany and of Austria, the strongly 
“Americanizing” tendency of society, 
had taken the accent from the quality 
of things and placed them on the quan- 
tity of them. The artist has to do with 
the preservation of the quality of life; 
and the artist was not invited by a time 
that had no spiritual values, or was, 
rathermore, invited only to stimulate 
nerves wearied by a_ harried, empty 
existence, to give sensations to folk in- 
capable of procuring them for them- 
selves. Had Mahler been strong, it 1s 
possible he might have resisted the 
world, as other men have done. But 
he was weak, and so he could not help 
being weakened further by the vulgar 
atmosphere in which he had to share. 
All about him was a frenzied Bismar- 
ckianization of music; a St. Vitus dance 
of concerts, operas, festivals, premieres, 
Lower Rhenish music-debauches, Napo- 
leonic careers modelled on misconcep- 
tions of the life of Wagner and of 
Nietzsche, newspaper-advertisements by 
music-publishers, Richard Strauss, 4 
great externalized music life. Poison 
must’ have come into the man with 
every breath, much as he would have 
avoided it. So the harm was com- 
pleted; the fate sealed. : 
And thus the writing of “great” music 

(Continued on page 122) 
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HERE is only one Winton standard 
—the highest. It is never varied and 
never compromised. Because of the 
many Wintons owned in steadfast 





Four PASSENGER SPorT CAR 


New WINTON SIX 








service year after year, it can truly be 
said of this fine motor car: The Winton is 
distinguished among automobiles as the 
possession owners cherish year after year. 





THE WINTON COMPANY - CLEVELAND 
New Prices: f. 0. b. Cleveland 
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Suit, Overcoat and 
Cap to Match 
New 1922 Price 


$70 


Suit $32.00 
Overcoat $35.00 
Cap $3.00 


Smartest. Most 
serviceable. Made 
of durable, all-wool 
Oxford Gray 
Whipcord. All 
strictly in keeping 
with motordom’s 
latest fashions. 

Send today for Book- 
let Chart and Measure 
Form. Shows what the 
well-groomed Chauf- 
feur should wear. Easy I | 
to order by mail. / 


vm : 
Bull Brcthevs 
America’s Headquarters for Chauffeurs’ Apparel 

Broadway at 49th Street, New York City 


































Gar Jr. II, the cruiser that beat the time of 
the express train from Miami to New York, 
is equipped with two airplane motors 


redesigned 
for marine use 








For Airplane or Motor Boat 


The new type airplane motor is the engine designer’s greatest 
achievement. Not only for the aviator, but also the motor- 
boat enthusiast, it means power without great bulk and 
weight, and speed, flexibility, and acceleration, undreamed 
of a few years ago; it is preeminently the engine for the man 
who demands the best. 

The World’s Greatest Motors 

For a Few Hundred Dollars 
Our purchase of the entire Goverment stock of the world’s 
best airplane motors—Isotta, Fiat, Mercedes, Benz, and 
Beardmore —brings an opportunity for yachtsmen to obtain 
one of these super-engines for speed or pleasure craft, at far 
below actual production cost. 


We offer these engines “as is” for air service or redesigned and equipped 
fully for marine use. The prices are sensational—far below the older types of 
less power and ability; they never have been and cannot again be duplicated. 


Send today for prices and descriptions 
DETROIT MARINE-AERO ENGINE CO. 
‘*Gar’’ Wood, President 
4190 Bellevue Ave. Detroit, Michigan 
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S WIM MING SUITS 


Let one of the better shops show you WIL WITE 
Swimming Suits for men. women’ and children. ***** 














Olympia Knitting Mills, Inc., Olympia, Washington. 





LOVELY complexions! Lovely women ! 
Pears’ Soap! are synonymous. 


“Good morning! 
, ” 
Have you used Pears Soap ? 














VANITY FAIR 


The Tragedy of Gustav Mahler 


(Continued from page 120) 


became the end of Mahler’s days. 
Since he had not within him the power 
to satisfy himself in living, he turned 
to composition, and turned more and 
more as he aged, to render him that 
power. Since he had the rudiments of 
creativity in him, and could feel the 
immensity of the emotional release 
which Beethoven and which Wagner had 
gotten from their art; since he himself 
got an enormous release in presenting 
their works; he commenced, with logi- 
cal illogicality, aping the external at- 
tributes of their art in hopes of gaining 
the power of self-expression that has 
been theirs. He set out to become 
“great”; for being sterile, he supposed 
that their ability to love, to create, had 
come to them through a power over 
musical means; and supposed that if 
he made the gesture of grandeur, and 
if the public responded to that gesture 
as it responded to the music of the 
masters, he would achieve what a kinder 
nature had given them and not him. 
So he took his talent, and began forcing 
it to flesh arbitrarily conceived schemes. 
Perceiving the philosophical weight of 
Beethoven and Wagner, he _ began 
searching for philosophic attitudes 
which would stimulate him. It was a 
literary composer, in the bad sense, that 
he became; one sees immediately that 
with Mahler music is not a conception. 
His material entered his head first as 
abstract idea and not as musical shapes 
and lines; and that only after, with the 
aid of a prodigious musical erudition 
and technique, and with the stimulus of 
composers whom he adored and wanted 
to rival, he tried to turn them into 
music. One feels always that, though 
he had emotions, and very bitter ones, 
too, there was always something in him 
watching him under the influence of 
emotion; prodding him on to feel some- 
thing that might be of use in composi- 
tion; pouncing on every little quiver 
of the nerves with the cry: “Now, at 
last, you have given me something with 
which I can achieve work.” Everything 
was a good deal of an attitude with 
him, especially naiveté the Glocken- 
bimbam bliimchen style. He too, was 
one of those who turn and ask them- 
selves from time to time whether what 
they are accomplishing is “three-di- 
mensional.” Any musical idea was good 
enough for him; for with Mahler, it was 
never so much a question of doing jus- 
tice to his own experience as achieving 
an effect, as knocking the public “cold”. 
We have his own word for it. For in a 
moment of confidence he informed a 
critic that he planned the opening 


theme of the Eighth Symphony in order 
that there might be no single opponent 
left in the audience. 

It was not life of which he was think. 
ing when he wrote, as it was his own 
creativity. He had all the non-artist's 
obsession with technical processes, His 
scores seem written with a view to the 
work of the pedantic analyzer; he was 
making a bid to the pedants to crown 
his magister. Since he could not feel, 
he took to making music by brute 
force; drove his orchestras to climaxes 
with sadistic vehemence, as though he 
would ravish an aesthetic emotion from 
the hearers. He called for immense ap. 
paratus, reaching a ridiculous apotheosis 
in the Symphonie der Tausend, in the 
effort to achieve greatness through 
enormity of means. He dragged by the 
hair into his works poems of Goethe 
and Nietzsche, of Klopstock and Rha. 
banus Maurus, as well as lyrics from 
Des Knaben Wunderhorn, in the hope 
of making giants labour for him. One 
of his commentators marvels at the 
daring with which Mahler, in his Third 
Symphony, goes from a setting of Niet- 
zsche’s Drunken Song to a setting of a 
folk-lyric. Sancta Simplicitas! Poor 
Mahler would have gone from a set. 
ting of St. Francis’ Hymn to the Sun 
to a setting of the Pennsylvania Time- 
table, had he thought it effective! He 
would have written a solo for the 
Saint Esprit, had he thought it possible 
to persuade that potentate to partici- 
pate in the performance of one of his 
symphonies. His was indeed a piling 
of many suffering Pelions on many in- 
dignant Ossas. 

And still, we cannot dismiss the man 
with a wave of the hand. Sentimental- 
ist though he was, there was too much 
intensity, too much heartfelt yearning 
in him to make his case a ludicrous one. 
There is something not unnoble in the 
longing for the power to know the 
human lot when it is passionately felt, 
and Mahler’s cry for life was the cry of 
a great ruptured heart for health. 
There are too many genial moments in 
his compositions; there is too much 
marvelously piercing colour in his in- 
strumentation, to let us forget how 
great a potentiality lay in him await- 
ing redemption. It is with a profound 
pity that we watch this poor sick Jew, 
years since his decease, still wring his 
hands in the sere mounds of his music, 
and call to the universe to give unto 
him a thing which the universe can- 
not give, and that is found either in 
the human heart itself, or nowhere at 
all. 
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LISSUE is a guaranteed 
fabric made by The Tootal 
Broadhurst Lee Company, 
one of England’s famous 
manufacturers of fine textiles. 


LISSUE 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


A dainty wisp of woven delicacy, soft as silk, with all 
the excellence and durability of fine linen. 


Finely hemstitched and gayly bordered in a variety of 
artistic patterns in all the colors of Spring and Summer 
(guaranteed fast) or in all white, cord or drawn work 
designs. Each Lissue bears the TOOTAL label, guaran- 
teeing quality, indelible color and perfect workmanship. 


Women’s Sizes 35 cents each. Men’s Sizes 50 cents each. 
For sale by leading Retailers and Men’s Furnishers. 


Other TOOTAL products are: NAMRIT, the 
indelible printed and all white Voile; TARAN- 
TULLE, the fine quality Cotton Fabric; 
TOOTAL’S PIQUE, and TOBRALCO, the Cotton 
Washdress Fabric. 


Tue TOOTAL BROADHURST LEE COMPANY, Lop. 


387 FOURTH AVENUE at 27th Street NEW YORK CITY 














NOCKYBOW? 


TRADE MARK This black and orange 


7% O Omp 21 08 23°10). 9 2D hanger is sewed inside the 


collar as an identification 


KNI “8 JACKET and a guaranty. Be sure 


it looks just like this. 








Made Like a Tailored Suit 

Starting with high-grade, fine-gauge, flat-rib-knit fabric, every 
detail is as carefully made as in a fine custom-made suit. 
Shoulder seams sewed over non-stretching tapes. Armholes 
shaped to fit comfortably, without bunching in front of arm- 
pits. Roomy pockets you can get your fist in. Tops and flaps 
of pockets high-grade sateen-lined. Bottoms of pockets 
strongly sewed. Nockabout snappy styles, with two or four 
pockets, military pleated or plain. Popular heather mixtures 
and plain colors. 


~~ OLFERS, and others, wil If your dealer cannot supply you write us. 
a find the Chevy Chase a Prices $7.50 to $8.50. Vests $4.50. 


) | shoe to their liking: 
<4 Cherry brown Galtakin ee & Sichel 


with wind cordovan sadl,brass 
eylets, soft toes &hevy red fibre 349 Broadway, New York 
soles ~~ Ideal for sports wear Mills, Philadelphia 


Post Card brings either the Two-bar tack at 
-bar 
shoes or a catalog rigid cual ob tellon 


hn Ward hole prevents usual 
O cutting or tearing. 
0S All pockets have 


i nKLens Shoes buttons. On plain 


Rasen street pockets, buttons are 
nein Offices 123 Lene reinforced with 
small buttons sewed 


inside. 
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For Country Homes 


This smart utility car seats three, six 
or nine passengers as occasion requires 
and provides ample room for parcels 
and luggage of all kinds. It is mounted 
upon a Dodge chassis and designed to 
meet the taste and requirements of par- 
ticular owners of suburban and country 
homes. Write us or ask your nearest 


Dodge dealer for full information. 


H. H. BABCOCK COMPANY 


Vehicle Builders since 1845 


WATERTOWN NEW YORK 
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TWENTY for 9 ¢ 
5 Always higher in price than 


other Turkish Blend cigarettes but— 
just taste the difference! 





VANITY FAIR 


New Sculpture by Brancusi 


(Continued from page 68) 


Though he is a slow workman, his 
sculpture shows no traces of labour— 
only joy in the making and beauty as 
the result. His work is the expression of 
an original mind, with a great sense of 
beauty and an endless search for perfec- 
tion of form. His genius is a lyric 
genius. One feels that he might design 
a beautiful edifice even if he lacked the 
patience or the time to work out the 
minute details. For 


by his friends. Like many Frenchmen 
and like George Meredith and William 
Morris in England, Brancusi is an in. 
comparable cook. A dinner cooked and 
served by him is an event. If two or 
three intimate friends have the rare 
privilege of dining with him, he will 
cook the dinner over a fire place of his 
own construction built into a corner of 
his studio. If one of his guests is a 

woman, he will set be- 





such a labour it would 


fore her with a gallant 





seem that he should 
have around him a 
group of workmen as 
did the designers of 


the great cathedrals. 
Not all of his work is 
abstract. Brancusi’s 


early sculpture was rep- 
resentational, but for a 
long time it has grown 
more and more ab- 
stract. Some of his 
latest work might be 
called Euclid plus 
Leonardo. Ezra Pound 
in his illuminating es- 
say on Brancusi says, 
“He starts with an ideal 
of form and arrives at 
a mathematical exacti- 
tude in proportion, but 
not by mathematics”. 





gesture the handsomest 
plate in his cupboard, 
and arrange a bowl of 
flowers that drip the 
colours of Matisse 
and Redon into the 
cool twilight. He is 4 
connoisseur of wines 
and of strange fiery 
spirits, that, as one visi- 
tor said, would take the 
paint from the door—a 
mighty sculptor and a 
mighty wine. He will 
grind the after-dinner 
coffee at the table ina 
Turkish coffee mill of 
brass. Perhaps he may 
wear loose leather 
shoes, faded brownish 
trousers and a green 
shirt with a low collar 














It is a curious thing 





that does not hide the 








that, whereas abstrac- 
tion is the bane and the 
cause of boredom in 
prose and in poetry, it 
is often the source of 
new beauty in the plas- 
tic arts. If Brancusi 
prefers an abstract marble head to an 
earlier one cut with slightly indicated 
features, it is perhaps because the head 
with features suggests only one face, 


THE 


space and 


of his 


| whereas in the smooth solid the subtlety 


of form quickens the imagination and 
suggests all beautiful faces. His polished 
abstract marbles might be texts for an 
endless commentary on form. The art- 
ist in the end always desires to express 
by his work his own personality. That 
is one of the sources of Cezanne’s genius. 
Brancusi, like Cezanne, wishes to give 
the world his own images, his own vis- 
ion of beauty. The superiority of ab- 
stract beauty to the easy appeal of the 
concrete is nowhere better shown than 
in Brancusi’s work. The release of the 
imagination that comes from his ab- 
stract sculpture gives meaning to his 
words, “Forms create a universe”, and 
that other precept of his, “With this 
form I could move the universe”. 
Brancusi has no enemies and is loved 


Brancusi achieves a sense of 
swiftness 
stark simplicity of the latest 
bird designs 


fine column of_ his 
throat. He will aston- 
ish by flashes of wit 
and knowledge. He 
will talk of his work, 
of its materials, of the 
old wood that he loves 
and of the beauty of marble and stone; 
of his travels—that in Rome he pre- 
ferred its architecture to its art; he will 
talk gently of women and lovingly of his 
friends—particularly of women—but he 
will not talk esthetic theory or be 
drawn into any discussion of zsthetics. 
I don’t know what he would do to a 
professor of zsthetics who would at- 
tempt an infliction of professorial 
theory. One feels that in certain moods 
one would like to hear him play a vio- 
lin to people in the streets or see him 
as an actor in a play; to have him do 
something that would gain quick ap- 
plause, for “Sculpture” he says “is slow 
and solitary.” 

His work should have a noble home, 
a building, or room that would fitly 
express his ‘personality, filled with his 
perfected images in wood and bronze 
and marble, the nearest approach to per- 
fect beauty in sculpture that is being 
created in the world today. 


BIRD 


in the 


How Shall We Decorate Our Cars’? 


(Continued from page 92) 


brilliant striping and checks are going 
out of fashion except in the case of 
people who have a definite liking for 
certain patterns and insist upon their 
use. The enormous vanity cases and 
smoking sets of former years have gone, 
probably forever. In the case of en- 
closed cars, leather has made little’ prog- 
ress for upholstery, except in the driv- 
er’s compartment. Wool fabrics, broad- 
cloth and whipcord seem to be most 
popular for use in expensive cars, while 
the better class of standard cars use 
mohair and mohair velvet on account 
of their ability to withstand hard ser- 
vice without losing their lustrous ap- 
pearance. The use of slip covers in 
summer is increasing because it not 
only protects the upholstery but it al- 
lows the motorist a change of motor 
car tones from the solid dark shades of 
his winter moods to the brighter, cool- 
er and livelier colours of summer. We 
may hope for a great deal of progress 
during the next two or three years in 


relieving automobile upholstery and fit- 
tings of its present monotony. 
Recently a number of foreign cars 
with imported bodies have appeared in 
the show rooms along Fifth Avenue. 
It may be that these are samples sent 
to this country to impress prospective 
purchasers with the originality to be 
found in European cars. I have an 
idea, however, that they have been sent 
over here on special order -for Ameri- 
cans who insist on having something 
“different”. At any rate, they are certain- 
ly “different”, and we shall show some of 
them in the next number to prove it. 
One is a Renault with a French body 
behind the driver’s seat suggestive of 
the old hansom cab. Another is a Mer- 
cedes sedan with a German body 
olive green and brown totally unlike 
anything we have had over here. Still 
another is an Hispano-Suiza brougham, 
with coachwork by Million-Guiet, of 
Paris, the lines of which will appear €- 
tremely novel to American eyes. 
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Abundance 
of Song 


Your Bird will sing all year reund 
and have that clear, soft, silver-like 
voice when supplied with correct 
nourishment. 


Max Geisler’s Roller Seed 
| and Maizena Biscuit 


“The Scientifically Balanced Food’’ 
is doing this for thousands 
of birds everywhere. 

It is far superior to and en- 
tirely different from ordi- 
nary Bird Seeds. 
Mrs. E, T. Carse, Chicago, 
says: “Since feeding your 
Roller Seed, my old bird, silent all 
, winter, is in full song.” 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS or direct from us, 
parcel postpaid. Roller Seed and sample 
lox Maizena Biscuit, 35¢. Valuable bird 
' book FREE for name of druggist who 
doesn’t handle. 
MAX GEISLER BIRD CO. DEPT. 
Omaha, Neb., Dept. S-29 
28 Cooper Sq., N. Y. 
Dealers in Birds and Pets 
| 34 yrs. in business. Illustrated catalog free 





























Dr. Lawton’s Guaranteed 


FAT REDUCER 


For Men and Women 


Will show reduction taking place 


in 11 days or money refunded. 
Results come usually in three or four days, 
but if you do ot see positive reduction taking 
Place in 11 days (the full trial period) return 
e Reducer at once together with the instruc- 
tion book that accompanied it and your $5 
Will be refunded. Dr. Lawton, shown in 
Picture, reduced from 211 to 152 pounds in 
a very short time. The Reducer is not_elec- 
cal; made of soft rubber and weighs but a 
few ounces. Whether you are 10 or 100 pounds 
overweight you can reduce any part you wish 
Quickly, safely and permanently by using 
ducer a few minutes night and morning. 
By a gentle manipulation the Reducer breaks 
down and disintegrates fatty tissue which be- 
comes waste matter and is carried out, of the 
system through the organs of elimination, 
thereby the blood circulation is improved. For 
years Dr. Lawton’s Fat Reducer has been suc- 
cessfully sold and is used by thousands. It is 
NDORSED BY PHYSICIANS and its use 
Tequires no dieting, starving, medicines or 
exercise, Sold generally by druggists every- 
Where or will be sent direct to your home in 
Plain wrapper upon receipt of $5 plus 20c 
0 cover cost of Parcel Post and Insurance 
($5.20 in all). 
Send for your Fat Reducer today. Remember 
it is guaranteed. 


DR. THOMAS LAWTON 





120 West 70th Street, Dept. 37, New York 
ee 











For Your Own Protection 


Learn How to Tell Genuine 


inoleum 


Look for the woven Burlap Back 


BURLAP adds resiliency and flexibility to 
linoleum. Its tough fibres are not readily 
torn and give to linoleum its strength and 
durability. All genuine linoleum is built on 
a sturdy Burlap back. 


Buy genuine linoleum for service, economy 
and permanent satisfaction. 


JUTE 
INDUSTRIES, 
b+, 


320 Broadway 
New York City 


Ask your merchant to show you 


the woven BURLAP back 











FRECKLES 


Now Is the Time to Get Rid of These 


Complexion Blemishes 








There’s no longer the slightest need of feeling 

ashamed of your freckles, as Othine—double 

( strength—is guaranteed to remove these homely 
spots. 


Simply get an ounce of Othine—double strength— 
from any druggist and apply a little of it night and morning and you 
should soon see that even the worst freckles have begun to disappear, 
while the lighter ones have vanished entirely. It is seldom that more 
than an ounce is needed to completely clear the skin and gain a 
beautiful clear complexion. 

Be sure to ask for the double strength Othine as this is sold under 
guarantee of money back if it fails to remove freckles. 








































REDUCE YOUR FLESH IN SPOTS 
Arms Legs Bust Double Chin 
sai in fact the entire body or any part 


* 7” without dieti ae 
. ly wae Dr. Walter s suadbeenied 


’ 4 | Reducing Rubber Garments 





Anklets for reducing 
and shaping the ankles 

$7.00 per pair; 

extra high $9.00 “eX m 
Send ankle measure- “ 
ment when ordering 











Send for Illustrated Bookle' 


Man's Beltallheavy eub- Dr. Jeanne A. Walter 
Bust Red .00 
bee lasted oo” «353 Fifth Avenue New York Chin Reducer $2.50 











Entrance on 34th Street 3rd Door East 
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Sensitive Person ? 


ATURALLY, you 

are. Every person 
of culture and refine- 
ment possesses those finer 
sensibilities that mark 
the gentleman and gen- 
tlewoman. 

And particularly are 
such people sensitive 
about the little personal 
things that so quickly 
identify you as a desir- 
able associate—socially 


or in business. 

Attention to the condition of 
your breath ought to be as sys- 
tematic a part of your daily 
toilet routine as the washing of 
vour face and hands. Yet how 
many, many men and women 
neglect this most important 
item! 

The reason is a_ perfectly 
natural one. Halitosis (or un- 
pleasant breath, as the scien- 
tific term has it) is an insidious 
affliction that you may have 
and still be entirely ignorant 
of. 

Your mirror can’t tell you. Usu- 
ally you can’t tell it yourself. And 
the subject is too delicate for your 
friends—maybe even your wife or 
husband—to care to mention to 
you. So you may unconsciously 
offend your friends and those you 
come in intimate contact with day 
by day. ; 

Halitosis (unpleasant breath) is 
usually temporary, due to some 
local condition. Again it may be 
chronic, due to some organic dis- 
order which a doctor or dentist 
should diagnose and correct. 

When halitosis is temporary it 
may easily be overcome by the use 
of Listerine, the well-known liquid 
antiseptic, used regularly as a gar- 
gle and mouth-wash. 

Listerine possesses unusually ef- 
fective properties as an antiseptic. 
It quickly halts food fermentation 
in the mouth and dispels the un- 
pleasant halitosis incident to such 
a condition. 

Provide yourself with a bottle 
today, and relieve yourself of that 
uncomfortable uncertainty as to 
whether your breath is sweet, fresh 
and clean—Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, Saint Louis, Missouri. 





For 
HALITOSIS 
use 
LISTERINE 
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The Season’s Accepted Neckwear 


Of particular interest are these selected cre- 


Cravats of vogue among 
tastes betoken caste. 


ations from France. 
gentlemen whose dress 


1. Fine mesh grenadines, satin striped, 3. Grenadines, coarse mesh, brocaded in 
in a varicty of colors, $5.00. selj and changeable patterns, $6.00. 


2. Printed warp, satin striped silks, in 4. 
many exclusive designs, $6.00. in unusual color combinations, $6.00. 


As to Imported Shirtings, the assortment 
for spring is likewise exceptional. 


Kaskel & Kaskel 


(Established 1867) 
SHIRT MAKERS and IMPORTERS 
567 FIFTH AVENUE 
(3 East 46th Street ) 
NEW YORK 
40 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


























The Famous Cruisette 


A Noteworthy Achievement 


In Economical Luxury 


(COMPARE the Cruisette with any other boat of anything 
like equal size on the market. You will admit it is the 
best built—best engined—and the cheapest boat you can buy. 

A Standardized craft—33 feet long, 40 horsepower—with the 
essentials of seaworthiness. reliability, comfort and roominess 
that the purchaser has a right to expect. 

Let us send you comments of satisfied owners. You will be 
interested to read of the efficiency and general adaptability of 
this wonderful little craft. 

ELCO STANDARDIZED MODELS 


33 ft. Cruisette, sleeps four 

40 ft. Cruiser, private stateroom 

54 ft. Twin Serew Deck House Cruiser 
30 ft. Eleo Express ° ° ° 


speed 12 miles, guaranteed 
speed 11 1omiles, guaranteed 
speed 12 miles, guaranteed 
speed 20 miles, guaranteed 


Visit our plant, inspect these boats, and handle them yourself, 
or send for our literature and then make your own comparisons 





CO WORKS 
Main Office and Works: 
179 Ave. A, Bayonne, N. J. 
Via C.R.R. of N.J. (Liberty Street Ferry) 
New York Orrice: 11 Pine Strect 

















Moirés, printed warp, all-over designs | 








VANITY FAIR 


Poets in Prose 


(Continued from page 18) 


heart of the tiny creature could be 
found, its measurements would be very 
like those of Mr. de la Mare. 

(Walter de la Mare’s Collected Poems 
and a new volume, The Veil, are pub- 
lished by Henry Holt, the Memoirs of a 
Midget by Alfred H. Knopf). 


Dos Passos in Spain 


OHN DOS PASSOS is also among the 

poets. I have been allowed to read 
the manuscript of The Pushcart at the 
Curb, his volume of poems which Doran 
will bring out within the year. His 
most recently published volume of 
prose—Rosinante to the Road Again— 
is in manner and mood more nearly 
akin to these poems than to Three 
Soldiers, on which his reputation was 
made. 

Rosinante to the Road Again is, on 
the surface, a volume of sketches on 
Spanish life and letters; actually it is 
a record of mental adventurings. Two 
youths, named for convenience Tele- 
machus and Lyaeus, take the road to 
find if may be the essential gesture of 
the Spaniard, the irreducible quality of 
Spain. Between the chapters recounting 
their search are notes on Ibafez, An- 
tonio Machado and Juan Maragall, 
poets, the one of Castile, the other of 
Catalonia; on Benavente and Baroja, 
and occasionally the account of some 
Spanish scene written in the first per- 
son. Yet, even in these apparent inter- 
ludes the search is never far away. 

The gesture is variously seen, now as 
a dancer shining in a golden shawl, now 
as an ancient Castilian nobleman writ- 
ing his one unforgettable poem to 
Death, now as a bucket of dirty water 
deliberately swung down on their young 
heads from an alley window. It is seen 
too in the traditionalism of Benavente’s 
plays, in the saints of El Greco aspiring 
like white flames toward an ecstasy 
where God is a sublimation of the 
Spanish soul. 

The search is after all for that Spain 
which, shut off by the Pyrenees from 
modern civilization, presents the most 
complete contrast to industrial America, 
where, it is said, men work and rest only 
that they may work again. And this 
Spain is early found; the rest is but 
variations of a theme. 

“Before the Revolution, 
the Moors, before the 
before the dark furtive traders, 
the Phoenicians, they were much 
the same, these Iberian village com- 
munities. Far away things changed, 
cities were founded, hard roads built, 
armies marched and found and passed 
away; but in Almoroz the foundations 
of life remained unchanged up to the 
present. New names and new languages 
had come. The Virgin had taken over 
the festivals and rituals of the old earth 
goddesses, and the deep mystical fervour 
of devotion. But always remained the 
love for the place, the strong anarchistic 
reliance on the individual man, the 
walking, consciously or not, on the way 
beaten by generations of men who had 





before 
Romans, 


tilled and loved and lain in the cherish. 
ing sun with no feeling of a reality out. 
side of themselves, outside of the bare 
encompassing hills of their commune 
except the God which was the synthesis 
of their souls and their lives. 

“And predominant in the Iberian 
mind is the thought La vida es sueng: 
‘Life is a dream.’ Only the individual, 
or that part of life which is in the firm 
grasp of the individual, is real.” 

Rosinante to the Road Again is yp- 
questionably better written than Three 
Soldiers or its predecessor One Man’s 
Initiation, whether because of an ad- 
vance in craftsmanship or because the 
subject comes more easily to his hand 
I cannot say. There is a proportion, a 
subtlety in the placing of accents, in the 
tale of the youth’s wanderings that js 
clear gain. There is still a touch of the 
amateur in his treatment of landscape, 
brought there by too close an adherence 
to the imagistic method, by assuming 
that the visual imagination of the reader 
will be able to reconstruct the scene 
from an accumulation of accurately ob- 
served detail. In treating landscape the 
memory—if it is a memory—is a better 
source than a suitcase load of notebooks, 


And Also— 


you by the celebrated Magdeleine 
Marx (Thomas Seltzer) produces 
no reaction in me except to confirm my 
suspicion that emotion cannot be com- 
municated directly, but only by build- 
ing up a set of objective symbols. In 
spite of not a few passages eloquent 
with emotion, the general effect is utter 
confusion. The following excerpt will 
indicate its quality. 

“The steps were completely hidden by 
a shouting crowd, with backs turned 
and arms raised. Hats waved in the 
air, black bunches formed and separated, 
shouts begot shouts; men dripped with 
sweat, pushed each other frantically, 
jumped on tables. All had their faces 
turned toward a kind of altar. Their 
movements, their shouts, their faces, 
their arms, the air from their lungs all 
made supplication to the immanent god. 

“You go on, and you are like a song 
rising to the clouds, the streets stretch 
ahead like rivers of sunlight, you have 
a heart that lives like a ball of fire, a 
whirling sheaf of flame. Women, be- 
hold the men we love, behold the age 
we live in!” 

Patchwork (Henry Holt) is the work 
of Beverly Nichols, a young English- 
man just down from Oxford. It con- 
cerns itself with Raymond Sheldon, 
familiarly called Ray, a brilliant talker 
whose epigrams suggest that conversa- 
tion in Oxford has suffered since the 
Great War, an esthete who substitutes 
politics for Pater, a decadent out of 
his decade. The author’s manner is 4 
bright patchwork, Oxford Blue, Dorian 
Gray, Sylvia Scarlett. The occasional 
quotations from Compton Mackenzie 
shine like fairly good deeds in 4 
naughty, naughty world. 
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In bed Frhis 


carelessness | 


A nail — infection— worry 
and anxiety —loss of time 
and money. 
And to prevent it all, it is 
unnecessary to keep an army 
of salves, ointments, lotions 
and cures. 
Know how Absorbine, Jr. 
acts quickly in all such emer- 
gencies: 
It is an antiseptic and germicide 
~--an application of only a few 
drops suffices to cleanse the 
open skin ; kills germs and pre- 
vents infection. 
It is a liniment — tired, aching 
muscles get instant, soothing 
relief; 1 an 
are dissipated. 
It is antiphlogistic — reduces in- 
flammation in a natural man- 
ner, 
And, withal, it is perfectly 
safe; of a clean, pleasant odor 
and cannot stain. It is the 
children’s magic bottle ! 

At your druggist’s, $1.25, or 
postpaid. Liberal trial bottle, 
roc. postpaid, 

W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 

116 Temple St., 
Springfield, Mass. 


















THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


TRADE MARK ALG US.PAT ONE 


For sixty years 
the one best 
glycerine soap 


HE bath room or wash room 

which contains a cake of No. 4711 
White Rose Glycerine Soap is made 
luxurious by that one touch alone! 
Such a delightful sensation of mild- 
ness in its use! Such richness of puri- 
lying, creamy lather! Such a faint, 
agreeable perfume! No wonder this 
soap is found wherever particular peo- 
ple make their ablutions. Take a cake 
home today,—or a box. Your favorite 


shop has it. 
White Rose 
tt) Glycerine Soap 


You will also enjoy the use of: 
No. 4711 Eau de Cologne—the genuine 
old-fashioned Cologne water, made the same 
since 1792—and 

No. 4711 Bath Salts—which come in seven 
exquisite perfumes. Nothing like these 


Salts for softening the water and exhilarat- | 


ing the bather! 


MULHENS & KROPFF, Inc. 
Made in U. 8S. A 


25 W. 45th St. ’ New York 


— 











tourniquet? 


Then why wear any 
garter (whether wide or 
narrow) that depends 
upon adjusted  tight- 
ness ? 






ments, no tightness to constrict veins and muscles. 


2-Grip and the new E. Z. Sport Garter (ideal for knickers, 





Bridgeport, Conn. 





The E. Z. Garter, the original wide garter, has no adjust- 


E. Z. Garters are 35c to $1 everywhere, in single grip, the E. Z. 


for 
men and women). Made solely by THE THOS. P. TAYLOR CO.,” 











REVIOUS to a brill 

iant function given in 
honor of oneof our recent 
distinguished foreign 
guests, many of the men 
who were to attend pur- 
chased Krementz Correct 
Evening Jewelry - 
ctally for the comma 


Tuxedo sets, - $4.50 to $11.00 
_ Full Dress sets, $7.50 to $17.50 
Only at the better shops. Literature upon request. 


KREMENTZ & CO. Newark, N. J. 





188K—4 vest 3 studs 


187K—Pair links 
$3.00 buttons $3.00 $1.50 





NSAI DSSS AMWAY 
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Light You 
Staunch can have 
and Safe. our 1922 
Beautifully illustrated 
finished and catalog free 
perfectly bal- showing canoes 


and boats that 
will meet the 
most discrimi- 
nating tastes. 
Best Quality— 
Low Prices 


anced; quick to 
respond to paddle 


KENNEBEC 
| BOAT & 
| CANOE CO. 


40R,R.SQUARE, 
WATERVILLE, 
ME. 
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| Look Out! 


If one of your tires is car- || 
rying more weight than || 
the other three because of | 

1) 


less air in the tube, it is 
being driven to premature 
destruction. 


The weight of the 
car should rest 
evenly on all four 
) tires. 











In order to have |, 








even pressure you 
must measure it | 





Vanity Fatr’s 

Information 

Service 
The financial section of Vanity Fair is 
rendering a genuine service to readers 


regarding their investment problems. 


Your inquiry will receive our careful 
attention. 


Write to us without obligation 


Financial Department, Vanity Fair 
19 West 44th St., New York City 





| 
with a | 
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Twitchell 
Air 

Gauge 

$1.25 | 


At All Dealers 





| The TWITCHELL GAUGE CO. | 
|| 1516 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago | 






































VANITY FAIR 





THIS SUMMER 


Fortunate indeed is he, who, with a summer’s dav 
and a sunny road before him, can explore green 
countrysides in a LAFAyYetre. 

The great car moves along quietly and serenely as 
the placid rivers that wind across the journey. 

It spirits its passengers across hills almost as etfort- 
lessly as it coasts them down the slopes. 

It loafs between friendly hedgerows or travels more 
swiftly than any car we know. 

Between morning and the sundown it can pass an 


IN A LAFATSATTeE 


incredible number of milestones without bringing 
weariness to those who travel with it. 

And with each mile it winds beneath its wheels, 
it brings to those it carries, new enthusiasm and 
new trust. 

One thousand owners, many of whom have driven 
their cars 25,000 miles or more, declare there is 
but one car that can do these things in just this way. 
One car and only one — 

The hundred horsepower LAFAYETTE. 


LAFAYETTE MOTORS COMPANY at Ors Ail? InpianapoLis 
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This new Cole Eight Ninety is ready to out-per- 
form any stock car in America in any all around 
endurance or road efficiency test. 

It will show: 

—quicker get away 

—more power in high on the hills or in hard going 

—more speed, safely, on the straight away 

—better cooling 

—easier handling 

—quieter, better, swrer brakes 

—1I2 to 15 miles on a gallon of fuel 

—20,000 miles on a set of tires 

—better balance 

—and the most beautiful and aristocratic lines on 
the American market today at any price. 


Let Your (ole Representative Prove It to You 


CoLE MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


InpranapPouis, U.S.A 





, fate alliinem ie coneee 
A Quarter Here 
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